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PREFACE. 
Per ran. to the following Treatiſe 
woll be neceſſary io give ſome Account 
vo of my Undertaking'; my Intention is not 
bo attempt a magnificent, much leſs an 


* univerſal Library for a compleat Scho- : 
lar, nor do I preſume to be capable of 


F Work of that extenſive Nature. This was a Pro- 


vince fit only for a Fabricius, or 4 Voſſius, whoſe 
great Learning fully qualify'd them for ſo noble an 
Undertaking. A Deſign of this Nature 1s not to 
be expected from one, whoſe ſmall Fortune would by 


220 means permit him to look into ſuch a Number of 
Volumes, and whoſe conſtant Attendance upon one of 


the largeſt Cures in the Kingdom has obliged him 
to confine his Studies within a narrow Compaſs. 4 
large and expenſive Library therefore is not my De- 
Vn; all that I intend is to aſſiſt the poor Clergyman 
in his Studies, and to induce the young Gentleman to 
look into Books. For this Reaſon 1 have recom- 
mended as few Authors as poſſible, that the latter 
942 might 


wn (ir) 
* * 
: 1. K. not be diſcouraged by the Difficulties that at- 
tend the tedious Peruſal of a large Library, nor the 
former by the Expence of it. 
One great Diſcouragement to Learning i is the ſup- 
pos d Impoſſibility of making any conſiderable Pro- 
greß in Knowledge, without a conſtant and labo- 
rious Attendance upon Study. This probably has 
been one Reaſon why ſome Gentlemen have turn d 
their Thoughts to Diverſions of another Nature, and 
neglefied the more valuable Entertainment of Books, 
and the Improvement of their Minds : The prineipal 
Circumſtance that ſeems to have contributed to this 
Notion, and magnified the Difficulties of Study, 
bas been the Want of. knowing what Books are ne- 
ceſſary to be read firſt, and how any particular Branch 
of Knowledge may be- acquir'd with Eaſe and Re- 
gularity. When a Student in Geography, Aſtro- 
nomy, Chronology, &c. has firſt loo d into an 
improper Book, and met with ſome Paſſages or Terms 
of Art, that he has not well underſtood, he has 
concluded the Study to be too hard for his Genius, 
and perhaps been entirely diſcourag'd from the Pro- 
* fecution of it: Whereas had a regular Method and 
proper Books been preſcrib'd for his Reading, theſe 
feeming Difficulties bad vaniſhed of Courſe, and the 
gradual and eaſy Progreſs, which by this means he 
mu ft neceſſarily have made in Knowledge, bad pro- 
bably reconcild him to a cloſer Application, and 
made bis Study a Pleaſure and Diverſion. "= 
The Neglect of obſerving a regular Method in 4 
Reading, muſt be attended with very ill Conſequences. K 
It neceſſarily occaſions a great Miſapplication and ũ ½᷑ 
Toſs of Ti , makes the Difficulties in Learning 
appear F 


. 


_ 
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productive of any thing more than an imperfect and 
ſuperficial Knowledge of Things. For theſe Rea- 


Hint to the young Student, by which his Studies 


1 may be made more eaſy, more uſeful, and poſſibly 
e expenſive than ordinary. In the following Treas 
tiſe therefore, I have conſidered the chief Particu- 


lars neceſſary to be known in ſeveral uſeful Parts 
of Learning, and ventur'd to preſcribe a Method 
for acquiring them, To this End J have recom- 


what he is to expedt in the reſpective Authors, I have 


be peculiar Excellencies for which they are remark- 
able. Was the Management of my Subject anſwer- 
” B able to the Uſe fulneſs of it, [ ſhould not doubt of 


my Deſign. 
The Learn'd Penton — his Apparatus ad 


nin Divinity was then thought an uſeful Performance. 
His Study of the Schoolmen and Scholaſtic Learning 


E | prevail d in a former Age, it * be own'd be 


OY * Vola, Dupin, & e. 


appear greater than really they are, and is ſeldom + 


ſons I thought it might not be improper to offer a - 


mended to the Peruſal of the Student ſuch Books as 
treat of them, and mention'd them in the Order in 
which they ought to be read: And that he may know 


attempted a ſhort Character of each, and pointed to 


Living Satisfaction to impartial Readers. A Work 
„ this Nature has been eflteem'd of Uſe by conſi- 
= derable Writers, & nor am J altogether 17 ngular i in 


Theologiam in 1688; and the Book for a Student 


t indeed vaſtly too tedious, if not altogether anneceſ= 
8 ſary; however, whilſ# he recommends this kind of 
Learning in Compliance with the Taſte that had © 


A Fo has 


* * 


(vi) 
bas expos'd the Abuſes of it with great Skill and 
Modeſty. 
Dr. Bennet's Performance of this kind * is ra. 
ther Directions for Reading the XXXIX Articles 
than a Method for Study; he has conſin d his Ob- He. 
ſervations to the Buſineſs of Divinity, and ſuppoſes 
the Student to have gone through the ſeveral Parts 
of Learning preparatory for that Purpoſe. 2 
Mr. Locke in his Treatiſe upon Education has 1 
given us ſome valuable Hints upon this Subject; but 
_ tbe principal Part of his Obſervations are chiefly 
applicable to the Education of School- Boys, the 
whole being rather an Eſſay upon the Management 
of Children, than Directions for the Young Stu- 7 
dent, 1 
There are ſome very uſeful Directions for Study wv 
publiſhed in the preſent State of the Republick of 
Letters, Article XLIII. which are well calcula- 
ted for employing the Student's Time in an agree- 
able Manner, Books that treat of the difficult 
and abſtruſe Parts of Learning, being directed to 
be read with thoſe that are more eaſy and diverting, © 
and the reſpective Times judiciouſly aſſign'd for that 
Purpoſe, However, the Obſervations of this Wri- X 
rer are too ſhort 10 let the Reader ſee the Uſe and 
Deſgu of the ſeveral Sciences, that are ſuppoſed _* 
1% be made the Subject of his Enquiries, or the De- 
fpendance that one Branch of ee has gen 1 
another. 1 
Ar. Clarke's Eſſay pon Study was not publiſi'd, | 
at leaſt did not come 10 my Hands Hill I had made 4 


51 
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my 


ks 32 22 of Study, : ; 
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( vii ) 
confiderabls Progreſs in my own Obſervations. His 
De ſign is the ſame with my own, viz. to promote 
a right Method of Study, and to give proper Di- 
rectious for that Purpoſe. The Books he has recom- 
mended are à valuable Collection, but too expenſive 
for the Generality of Students; and his Directions 
for Study are rather an elaborate Addreſs to the 
Scholar in Favour of Learning, than Inſtructions 
2 to the Capacities of young Beginners. 
Mr. Rollins Method of Studying the Belles 


| Lettres is an excellent Performance, and may be 
| of particular ſervice to thoſe Gentlemen, that are 


Y engaged in the Education of Youth: He is an Au- 
thor of a ſprightly Imagination, and a beautiful 
Turn of Thought: He has a maſterly Command 

= of Words, and wants few of thoſe Accompliſhments 
/ = that conſtitute the Character of a fine Writer. But 
then he ſeems to have taken more Pains to be ele- 
* gant and polite, than eaſy and methodical, and to 
" = Have conſulted the Taſte of the accompliſh'd Scholar 
= rather than the Benefit of the young Student. He has 


0 = barely touch'd upon the Buſineſs of Geography and 
» = Chronology, and his Obſervations in ſome other 
t = KReſpetis ſerve better to illuſtrate the Advantages of 
= yl 


= - Literature in general, than to inform the Capacities 
d „ his Pupils. 


4 1 However "tis impoſſible but that theſe Authors 
'- = muſt have ſaid a great many Things, which the 
nm Mature of my Undertaking has obliged me to ſay 
over again: If therefore I have borrowed ſome Ob- 
2 ſervations from them, it was becauſe I could not 
a well omit their Remarks without rendring my Do- 


Ven imper felt and uſele's. If in other things I have 
| 1 con- 
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epntradicted them, the Reader muſt be left to judge 
whether I had Reaſon for ſo doing. —_ 
The Method I have obſerved in the following 1 
Treatiſe, will perhaps not be thought improper. Af. 
ter an Introductory Diſcourſe, recommending the | 
Study of the Learn'd Languages, and ſhewing 
the Uſe and Deſign of thoſe initiatory Branches of 
| Knowledge that are firſt taught in the Uuniverſi- 
ties, viz. Logic, Ethics, Phyſics and Metaphy- 
| fics, I have preſum'd to give ſome Directions for 
the Study of Geography, Chronology, Hiſtory, 
Claſſical Learning and Natural Philoſophy, in 
the Order they are here mention d: My Deſign in 
obſerving this Method is too obvious to be taken 
Notice of, it being manifeſily intended to ſhew the 
Student the Dependance that one Science has upon 
another, and to prevent his being diſcouraged by any 
Difficulties that may ariſe from an improper _ 
plication. 


As it would be difficult for him to make any con- 
fiderable Progreſs in Claſſical Learning, without 
firſt knowing ſomething of the Greek and Roman 
Hiſtories and Antiquities, ſo it would be equally 
impracticable to read any Kind of Hiſtory without 
ſome previous Inſight into Geography and Chro- 

nology. I have therefore conſidered theſe ſeveral 
Kinds of Learning in ſuch an Order and Manner, 
as evidently ſhews the Relation they bear to each 
other. A ſucceſsful Application to the Study of 
Natural Philoſophy likewiſe depending upon ſome 
Acquaintance with Mathematical Learning, [have 
reſery'd my Obſervations upon this Science for the 
laſt Chapter, as a Study beſt ſuited to the Abilities 


of 
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(i) 
of Scholars that have made ſome Progreſs in the 
Knowledge of Numbers and Geometry. 
However, it is not ſuppoſed that the Method, TI 
have here obſer d, ſhould be an abſolute Direction 
for Study : It is not ſuppoſed that the Student is to 
adhere to it with ſuch exactneſs, as never to deviate 
from it, or that he is to make himſelf a thorough 
Maſter of one Science before he enters upon another. 
Such a firift Adherence to Rule would perhaps be 
attended with worſe Conſequences than the Obſer- 
vation of none at all; ſhould the young Scholar 


wholly neglect bis Claſſical Learning, whilſt he is 


proſecuting the Studies of Philoſophy, Geography, 
Chronology, &c. he would be apt to forget what 


bie had learnt at School : For this Reaſon it is ad- 


viſeable that the Studies of Philolophy and Claſſi- 


cal Learning ſhould be intermixed and carried on 
= together, The judicious and learned Author of 
Advice to a Young Student at the Univerſities, 


has ſome very uſeful Obſervations to this Purpoſe. 
1.“ Begin not with Philoſophy, ſays he, till 
“ your Tutor has read Lectures to you in it. 


It is not eaſy to underſtand it without a 
« Maſter z and Time is too precious to be 


ce thrown away fo, eſpecially when it may be 
ce uſefully laid out upon Claſſics. 

2. „ Set aſide your Mornings and Evenings 
« for Philoſophy when you begin to underſtand 


XZ © ir, leaving your Afternoons for Claſſicks : The 


bc Former are Studies that require a cool, clear 


“ Head, and therefore Mornings eſpecially are 
00 the fitteſt Time for them, 


3. 4 After 


3. „ After you come to have a competent 
« Knowledge in Philoſophy, take ſhort Notes 
& of any Queſtion which you find diſcuſs'd in 


Ev 


cc any Author; ſet down the Queſtion in a little 
= 
ce this means, if you have been diligent, in two 
« or three Years Time, you will have a Col- 


= 


Paper-Book, with the Chapter or Page: By 


K 


« lection of the moſt conſiderable Queſtions in 


A 


& what Books to conſult upon any Queſtion. 


4. Set a Mark in the Margin of your Book, 


& when you do not underſtand any thing, and 


« conſult other Books which may help to ex- 


ce plain it: Or, if you cannot thus maſter the 
« Difficulty, apply to ſome F eng that can, by 
« to your Tutor. 

5. Let your Afternoons, as much of hem 


c as can be ſpar'd from Afternoon Lectures, if 
e you have any, be ſpent in reading Claſſick Au- 
„ thors, Greek and Latin. 


6. Read one Claſſick through firſt, before 
te you begin with a Second, unleſs you are very 


<« much ſtraiten'd in Time. 


7. Read not too faſt, but beſure you under- 


e ſtand as far as you have read; one Book care- 


ce fully read over and thoroughly underſtood, 


willi improve you more than twenty huddled 
cover in Haſte in a careleſs Manner. Paſs by 
« no Difficulty, but conſult Dictionaries, Lexi- 
„ cons and Notes; and if none of theſe Anſwer 


** your Doubts, enquire of ſome Friend or your 
Tutor. 


Philoſophy, and will know, upon Occaſion, : 
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(9 A If the Student only obſerves theſe and the other 
Directions, which this Author has given him for 
a * the Regulation of his Time, (to which therefore J 


ö refer him) the Order I have obſerved in my Re- 
„ marti upon the ſeveral Branches of Learning 
A abovemention'd, and the Method I have preſcrib'd 
eon the Study of them may poſſibly be of Service to 
1] bim. It will at leaſt be a Means to prevent Con- 
= fuſion in the Courſe of his Studies, and ſbemꝛ him 
= avhat Particulars are neceſſary to be known in the 
3 © reſpeftive Sciences recommended to his Notice 
in what manner they are to be acquir'd; with 
2? what View, and to what End the ſeveral Books, 
C . ; : 
r which treat of them are to be read; what are their 
Contents, and what their peculiar Excellencies. 


And tho moſt things I have ſaid in theſe Reſpects 
ie may poſſibly be neither new or ſerviceable to the 
| Learned, yer ſtill I cannot think but ſome Hints 


* HY of this kind may be of Uſe to the young Student, 
50 is ſuppos'd to be unacquainted with either 
e 2 


4 Books, or a Method how to read them. 
171 After my Remarks upon the ſeveral Branches of 
Learning abovemention'd, 1 propoſe to give ſome Di- 


* reftions for the Study of Divinity, which I 
* hope to be able to comprize in another Volume in 
, Octavo. As 1 am not wholly unprepared for this 


Part of the Work, if the firſt Volume meets with 
Encouragement from the Publick, the other ſhall 
follow as ſoon as Opportunity and my other Engage- 
ments will permit. 
My Intention in adding an Appendix fo theſe 
Papers, and preſcribing ſome few Treatiſes in Re- 
tation to Paintings Architecture and Heraldry, 7s 
rather 


(210 


rather to amuſe and divert the young Gentleman of 


Fortune, than to inſtruct him as a Scholar. For 


theſe Arts it muſt be own'd are properly of Mecha- 
nical Conſideration, and do not, ftriftly ſpeaking, 
come within the Compaſs of Learning. However 


the Humour and Taſte of the World have made ſome 


little Knowledge in each Art a neceſſary Accompliſh- 


ment; and without it a Perſon is Iook'd upon as 


meer Scholar, and thought to be deficient in ſome of 
the moſt valuable Parts of his Education. Thus 
far therefore I have comply'd with the Humour of 
the Age, in which we live, and recommended to the 
Student a few Books, that treat of the ſeveral 
Branches of Knowledge abovementioned, which he 
may read or let alone as he thinks proper, they being 
purely intended for bis Amuſement, and not as any 
neceſſary or eſſential Part of his Studies. 

Upon the whole, if any thing I have ſaid may be 
e the leaſt Service to Religion, and no Detriment to 


Learning, I ſhall have great Satisfaction in my ſelf, 


and reckon it the beſt Reward of ihe Undertaking. 


e HE In TRODUCTION, recom- 
rt mending the Study of the Learned 
WH 2 5 Languages, and ſhewing the Ule 
and Deſign of thoſe initiatory Branches of 
Knowledge, that are firſt taught at the 
7 UNIVERSITIES, „iS. LOGIC, ETHICS, 
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d Directions for the Study oe. 
any particular Branch of 

Knowledge, it may not 

be improper to point out 

ſome previous Qualifica- 

tions requiſite in the Stu- 
dent. In order to make any conſiderable 

Progreſs in Learning, it will be neceſſary 
that he underſtands the Greek and Latin 
"Tongues, and has gone through thoſe In- 
frumental Studies that are firſt taught in the 
Univerſities, viz. Logic, Phyſics, Ethics and 
Metaphyſics. In this Chapter therefore, I 
ſhall offer a Word or two in relation to the 
Nature of theſe ſuppos'd Accompliſhments, 
and ſhew how far they are neceſſary to con- 
duct him in his future Searches after Learn- 


Ing, 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

Some Acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin Tongues will be abſolutely neceſſary 
to qualify him for any Study whatſoever ; 
for theſe are the Languages in which ſome 
of the moſt ancient and valuable Parts of 
Learning are written; and conſequently are 


the Channels through which great Part of 


his Knowledge muſt be convey d. Without 


ſome Skill of this kind, our Egli Wri- | 


ters themſelves will be often obſcure, if not ; 
unintelligible, and Terms of Art that are 


borrow'd from the Greek and Latin, will 


puzzle him upon all Occaſions. Theſe there- 


fore muſt be learn'd, nor can the young 
Gentleman be excus d this Piece of Trouble 
without rendering his Studies imperfect and 


uſeleſs; © This Labour muſt neceſſarily be 
oa acyour'd in his Way to Knowledge, and 


« eyery one muſt dig in this Mine, that 
e hopes | to be Maſter of the Treaſure it con- 


« ceals * 


'The beſt Way of learning theſe Lin 
guages, I think, is in ſome of our great 


Schools; the Method oblerv'd for that pur- 


poſe being moſt likely to make a laſting Im- 
preſſion upon the Memories of Youth, and 


to lay a ſure Foundation for a noble Super- 


ſtructure of Claſfical Knowledge, However, 
that Lads, when they leave the School, 


ſhould be perfect Maſters of the Greek and 


Latin, is not to be expected. On the other 


9 


'F Paler's Reflect. upon Learning, pag. 11, 15 
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hand they are ſuppos'd in the Univerſities to 


be employ'd in reading thoſe Claſlicks, that 
they had not Time to go through at School, 
and to be making a conſtant Improvement in 
the Idioms and 'Elegancies of the Learned 
Languages. For this Reafon the Study of the 
Claſſicks is recommended (Cray. 5.) and 


ſome ſhort Directions humbly offer'd for that 


Purpoſe, which, to a Student that has been 
well inſtructed in the Grounds of Conſtrue- 


tion at School, may poſſibly be of Service. 


Some Intelligent Perſons * indeed have 
thought the common Method in our Schools 


too tedious, and that too much Time is ſpent 
in learning Words; for this Reaſon they are 


for teaching the Greek, Latin, and Modern 


Languages, in one and the ſame Manner, 


vis. by Talking, by Converſation, &c. 


1 without the tedious Repetition of Grammati- 
cal Rules; without thoſe ſormal and pe- 


dantick Aſſiſtances, that ſerve rather (as they 


ſay) to retard the Progrets of Youth in their 


Studies. than to give them any juſt Notion 


of the Idioms and' Proprieties of Languages. 


But this Opinion, however plauſible it might 
appear at firſt Sight, has certainly more Ad- 
vocates than Reaſon on its Side; for allow- 
ing the Method in the Schools to be tedious, 
would a more expeditious one be of any con- 
ſiderable Service to young Scholars in gene- 
ral? Let us ſuppoſe them capable of under- 
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ſtanding the Greek and Latin Tongues at 
thirteen Years of Age; would ſuch an early 
Attainment of the Languages be of any 


great Benefit to them in the future Proſe- 
cution of their Studies? Can we ſuppoſe 


them capable at this Age of digeſting thoſe 
Branches of Knowledge that are taught at 
the Univerſities? How many young Gen- 
tlemen have miſcarried by being ſent thither 


too young ? By being enter'd before their 


| Capacities have been equal to thoſe Parts of 


Learning they were oblig'd to ſtudy ? And 


if fo, why ſhould the old Method in the 


Schools be rejected for a new one? For 
a new one that's ſcarcely praQticable ; that 
can ſcarce be made ſerviceable to any but 
thoſe that are ſuppos'd to be attended with 


private Tutors ? 


Till young Gentlemen are capable of un- 
derſtanding the difficult and abſtruſe Parts 


of Learning, they cannot perhaps be better 


employ'd than in the Study of the Lan- 
guages, The Greck and Latin Tongues, it 
is well known, are eaſily forgotten, and 
conſequently when the firſt Impreſſion is 
made, I think it cannot be made too ftrong : 


Beſides the ſrequent Repetition of Gramma- 


tical Rules, the getting'the Claſſic Authors 


by Heart, and the other Exerciſes that arc 


perform'd at School, are a Means to em- 
ploy the Faculties of the Mind, to improve 
the Underſtanding and the Memory as well 
as any thing that can be contriy'd for that 

-Purpole, 


INTRODUCTION. 5 
Purpoſe. In a Word, if ſome Perſons will 
needs have a ſhorter Method for learning 
Latin, it ſhall give me no manner of Diſtur- 
bance; ſome of our Countrymen that have 
-Writ in this Language, are particularly re- 


markable for a Propricty of Diction, and a 


Purity of Stile; and whether their exact and 
accurate Knowledge of the Tongue has not 
been owing in a great Meaſure to the tedious 
Method (as it is call'd) of learning it in our 


Schools, I muſt leave to others to diſpute. 


The other Qualification that I would ſup- 
poke in the Student, before he enters upon 
thole Parts of Learning, which I intend to 
treat of, is ſome little Inſight into thoſe. 
initiatory Studies that are firſt learnt in the 


Univerſities, viz. Logic, Ethics, Phyſics and 


Metaphyſics: In my Obſeryations upon theſe 
Branches of Literature, it may not be amiſs 
to take Notice of the different Opinions of 
the Learned, both with reſpect to the Ule 
of them, and the Method how they are to 
be acquired. 

As to Logic and Metaphyſics, ſome Gentle- 
men ſeem to think that they are of little or 
no Uſe at all; for the Deſign of Logic being 
to teach us to reaſon, and the Intention of 
Metaphyſics to give us clear and diſtinct Ideas 
of abſtracted Truths, they alledge, that 
theſe Advantages may be acquired by good 
Converſation, by Reading, by Imitation, and 
the Study of the Mathematics, without the 
n of Predicaments and Predicables, 

B 2 without 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 
without the Aſſiſtance of thoſe dry and unpo- 


lite Formalities in Logic, which ſerve to make 
an opiniative Diſputant, rather than a well- 
bred Scholar. For the Proof of theſe Aſſertions 


they appeal to Matter of Fact, and tell us 
that many of the greateſt Capacities in the 


Learned World have ow'd little or nothing 


to their Knowledge of either artificial Logic 


or Metaphyſics, and that they who have ap- 
ply'd themſelves to the Study of this kind 


of Learning, have found yery little Benefit 
by ic; that the Rules of Logic are not ſo 
eaſily ro be put in Practice, and made ſer- 


viceable for the Purpoſes defign'd as may be 


imagin'd: For what Perſon either in De- 
bates or in reading an Author ever ſtay'd 


to examine the Truth or Falſehood of a Pro- 


poſition, by the Ly8ical Rules of Mode and 
Figure ? In this Cale, they lay, Reaſon al- 
ways does its own Work, and diſcovers the 
Fallacy of an Argument, without the leaſt 
Aſſiſtance from the Rules of Logic. Others 
that allow theſe Paits of Leaining to be 


uſeſul, are however highly diſp leas'd with 
the Method that is uſually e in teach- 


ing them, at leaſt with the Syſtems made 
uſe of for that Purpoſe; for, they lay, that the 
Studies of young Gentlemen ought to be made 


as pleaſant and agreeable as "poſſible, and 


that nothing difficult or diſcouraging ſhould 


be impos'd upon tender Capacities : On the 


other hand, they oblerve that thoſe difficult 


and Abt Terms of Ait, w hich we meet 
with 
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with in the common Treatiſes of Logic and 
Metaphyſics, are vaſtly diſproportion'd to 


the Abilities of young Beginners: In ſhort, 


that ſuch rough and unpleaſant Tools fer ve 


rather to blunt the Edge of their Under- 


ſtandings, than improve their Capacities. 


Theſe are the principal Objections made 
to the Uſe of Logic and Metaphyſics, and to 
the Method, or rather the Syſtems made 
uſe of in teaching them. Whether there is 
any real Grounds for theſe Objections, will 
be conſider'd in the following Obſervations. 


Logic is uſually defined to be the Art of 
Thinking, or Reaſoning ; and if the general 


Syſtems of this kind are drawn up in ſuch a 
Manner, as to be really ſerviceable for the 


Purpoſes intended, if they aſſiſt the Facul- 


ties of the Mind in the Diſcovery of Truth, 
and ſerve to fix and rectify the Underſtand- 


ing; if they help us to reaſon juſtly upon 


Things, and to paſs an exact Diſcernment 
between Truth and Falſehood; if by ap- 


plying to proper Mediums, they teach us to 
collect one thing from another with greater 
Certainty, than Reaſon unaſſiſted can poſ-— 


ſibly do, then Objections to this uſeful Art 


are evidently groundleſs, and the Enemies 


to Logic are no Friends to Truth it ſelf. 


This therefore is the Point to be try'd, whe- 
ther Logic is ſerviceable for the Purpoſes 


_ abovementioned :- And this, 1 preſume, will 


eaſily be made appear, there being no great 
Force of Argument in any thing that ts 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 


urg'd to the contrary. That a Habit of 


Reaſoning is improveable by good Conver- 
ſation, by Reading, by Imitation, and the 


Study of the Mathematics, may ſafely be 


granted without any great Prejudice to the 
Uſe of Logic. 


The Claſſical Scholar, tis . re- 
ceives his beſt Improvements from reading 
fine Authors, and yet no One, I believe, 
ever diſputed the Neceſſity of his being 
firſt inſtructed in the Rudiments of Grammar. 


Logic 18 a kind of Grammar to the young 


Ditputant, which furniſhes him with Rules 


for the Conduct of his Underſtanding, which 


teaches him to have clear and diſtinct Ideas 


of Things, and prevents him from being 


impos d upon by equivocal Terms and looſe 
Reaſoning. This, in ſhort, is the principal 
Aim of that much-admir'd Logic of Ariſiotle, 
that complete Conſtruction of Syllogiſm, 
which is not ſo much to teach the Art of 
true Reaſoning, as to give Rules for the 
Diſcovery of that which is falſe. And is 
ſuch an Expedient as this, of no Service in 
the Purſuit of Truth? 
Is it no Advantage to the Scholar to have 
certain Rules, by which the Fallacy of an 


Argument may be diſcovered? Even Mr. 


Locke (who was no great Friend to Syllo- 


gilms) allows, that the Art of Syllogizing 
may be of ſome Ute to Perſons that are well 
acquainted with this kind of Arguing, and 
that all right Reaſoning may be reduced to 


; thoſe 
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thoſe Forms of Syllogiſm; that were in- 
vented by Ariſtotle : He further admits that 


the Concluſion muſt neceſſarily be right, 
when the Syllogiſm is form'd according to 
Ariſtotle's known and preſcrib'd Rules; 
from whence it inevitably follows, that 


there is no Fallacy in a Syllogiſm that 
is form'd contrary to thoſe Rules, but 


may be diſcover'd by a due Attention to 
the Terms of the reſpective Propoſitions : 
Bat ſtill this Author ſeems to be out of Hu- 
mour, with the Method of diſputing by Syl- 
logiſm; he can by no means think it the 
beſt Way of Reaſoning, or indeed an expedi- 
tious Method of coming at Truth : * And 
granting what he ſays to be true; yet how- 
ever, till a better Method is found out pro- 
per for public Diſputations, (which he 


has not thought fit to favour the World 


with) I fee no Reaſon why the preſent Ex- 
pedient ſhould be rejected. Public Diſpu- 


tations (regularly manag'd) are at leaſt an 


Exerciſe of the rational Capacity, and by 
keeping the Apprehenſion and Judgment 
employ'd, may poſſibly ſerve to aſſiſt and 
improve the diſtinguiſhing Faculties þ And 
as to the other Parts of Logic which treat of 
the Operations of the Mind, of ſimple and 


complex Ideas, of the Power and Significa- 


— — 


* Locke's Human Underſtanding, Book 4. Cap. 17. 

Þ+ Præterea Canones argumentationis cum fint ver!, poſſunt 
ingenio excercendo inſervire. Clerici Log. pars quarta, Cap. 1. 
Sett. 2. | : . 
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tion of Words, of equivocal Terms, and 


Terms of a determinate Senſe, Sc. Mr. 
Locke himſelf is the moſt convincing Proof 


imaginable, that ſome Knowledge of theſe 


Particulars is abſolutely neceſſary. He has 


conſider'd theſe Logical Doctrines in ſuch 
a clear and judicious Manner in his Eſſay 
upon Human Underſtanding, end in his Trea- 


tiſe upon the Conduct of the Underſtanding, 
that, however faulty he may have been in 
his other Writings, his admirable Productions 
in this reſpect, are at once a ſtrong Argu- 


ment of his great Knowledge in the Art of 
Logic, and of the Neceſſity that Others 


ſhould know ſomething of the fame kind 
of Learning. To ſay therefore that the 
Study of Logic 1s unneceſſary, is an Aſſer- 
tion that will require more Proof than is ge- 
nerally alledg'd upon the Occaſion, If 


ſome great Capacities have ow'd little or 


nothing to their Knowledge of either artifi- 


cial Logic or Metaphyſics, If luch Men have 


been able to diſtinguiſh upon Things with— 
out any Aſſiſtance from Rules, yet ſtill, 
may not Rules be ſerviceable to meaner 
Capacities? If Perfons that are ſo happy 


as to have good Eyes, are capable of diſ- 


cerning an Object at a great Diſtance, does 


it follow from hence, that Glaſſes are of no 


Service to People that are leſs fortunate in 
this reſpect? No One, 'tis own'd, can be 
ſuppos'd in perſonal Debates to examine the 
Truth or Falſehood of a Propoſition by 


the 
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the Logical Rules of Mode and Figure: In 


this Caſe, Reaſon generally does its o] 
Work without the Aſſiſtance of Logic; but 


what is all this to the Purpoſe? Should a 
Scholar that has improv'd himſelf in Claſſical _ 
Learning, that has made himſelf Maſter of 


the Latin Tongue, meet with an Impropriety 
or a Piece of falſe Conſtruction in an Author, 


is it neceflary that he ſhould have Recourſe 


to his Grammar Rules to dilcoyer it? Would 
not his intimate Acquaintance with the Con- 
ſtruction of the Language ſhew him the 
Fault at firſt Sight? And why may not 
the Apprehenſion and Judgment of a Perſon 
be improv'd by Uſe, by Exerciſe, by Con- 
verſation and Reading, in one Caſe as well 
as the other? Why may not the Diſputant 
or Orator that is accuſtom'd to Debates and 
Pleadings, that is throughly acquainted with 
the different Forms and Manner of Speak- 
ing, be as ready in diſcovering the Fallacy 
of an Argument without the Aſſiſtance of 
Logic, 2s the Claſſical Scholar is in diſcern- 

ing a Fault in Conſtruction without the 
Rules of Grammar ? And if the Capacity 
of the Claſſical Scholar, in this reſpect, was 


3 never thought an Objection againſt the Ne- 
ceͤſſity of Grammar, why ſhould the Im- 


provements of the Piſputant be urg'd as an 


Argument againſt the Uſe of Logic ? 


Grammar and Logic are certainly neceſſary 
for young Beginners, and They that argue 
3 the Ule of them, may as well prove 

that 
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that the Child never wanted Support or 
Aſſiſtance in his Infancy, becauſe his Parts 


are aſterwards ſtrengthen'd, and he is able 
to go without Help. 
The other Objection above - mention'd re- 


lates to the Method, or rather the Syſtems 
that are generally made uſe of in teaching 
this kind of Learning. 

It is alledg'd, that thoſe difficult and ab- 


ſtruſe Terms of Art which we meet with in 
the common Treatiſes of Logic and Meta- 
115 ſics are vaſtly diſproportion'd to the Abi- 


{ities of the young Student, and ſerve ra- 
cher to diſcourage his Endeavours, than im- 


prove his Underſtanding. To this Objection 
I ſhall be as brief in my Anſwer as poſſible. 

In moſt Parts of Learning, Terms of Art 
are abſolutely neceſſary; nor can any 
Science be well underſtood or taught with- 
out them. If the Terms of Art which we 
meet with in the Treatiſes of Logic and 
Metaphyſics are more difficult than others, 


*tis owing not to any Fault in the Syſtems, 


but to the abſtracted Nature of the Sciences, 


which will not admit of any others: They 


are not intended to be difficult, or to give 
any Diſcouragement to young Beginners. 


On the other hand, their fole Deſign is to 


clear up Difficulties ; to remove all manner 
of Ambiguity in Expreſſion, all Equiyoca- 


tion in Words, and Conſüſion in Thought, 
and to turn the incomplete Reaſonings of 


human Underſtanding into Demonſtration. 
Thus 
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Thus for Inſtance : The firſt Parts of Logic 
are employ'd in examining the Power and 
Signification of Words, in preparing them 
for the Uſes of Definition and Diviſion, and 
reducing them to a fix'd Senſe, that our 
Reaſonings may be conducted by an abſo- 
late Certainty, and arrive at Science by de- 
monſtrative Evidence. 

That the Studies of Logic and Metaphyſics 
are difficult, 1s not diſputed ; and yet even 
this Inconvenience is in ſome Meaſure re- 
mov'd by the Help of Tutors, who are ge- 
nerally very capable of explaining theſe 
Parts of Learning in an eaſy and familiar 
Manner: And if Lectures are ſometimes 
read with little or no Succeſs, the Fault, I 
will venture to ſay, is oftner in the Pupils 
than in the Method of Reading. There are 
two Sorts of Pupils that ſeem to do no great 
Credit to the Univerſities, vis. They that 
are ſent thither too young, and They whoſe 
Fortunes ſet them above Reſtraint and 
Diſcipline. 


Some Gentlemen are ſent "TRAY School 


| before they are capable of digeſting the 


Sciences that are taught in the Univerſities ; 


and when they are obſerv'd to have made 
no great Proficiency in them, the Univer- 
ſities are blamed for their want of Age and 
| Capacity. 


Others that have large Fortunes, plead | 


| for Indulgences, and are above Reſtraint 
b and Diſcipline, and when, after ſome Time 


ſpent 
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ſpent at College as idly and wickedly as 
poſſible, they appear to have made little or 
no Improvement in any thing but De- 
bauchery, the Univerſities are charg'd with 


their Miſcarriages, and blam'd for want of |? 


that Diſcipline, which they refus'd to ſub- 
mit to. Theſe Sort of Gentlemen, I am 
confident, are the principal Occaſion, that 
the Diſcipline oblery'd amongſt thoſe Learn- 
ed Bodies has of late been ſo much com- 
plain'd of. 

Were theſe Grievances remov'd, were 
Students ſent from School at a proper Age, 
were ſtrict Orders given to Tutors, that 
lets Indulgences ſhould be granted young 
Gentlemen of Fortune, there would be little 
room for Complaints either againſt the 
Diſcipline of the Univerſities, or their Me- 
thods of teaching the Sciences. In ſhort, 
their Diſcipline and Methods of Study are 
unexceptionable, and notwithſtanding the 
general Outcries againſt both, notwith- 
ſtanding lo much Encouragement has of 
late been given to private Academics, [ 
believe it will be difficult to prove that 


theſe Academies have been more ſucceſsful 


than the Univerſities; or that the World 
has of late been bleſs'd with better Scholars, 
better Preachers, bctter Orators, or better 
Men than formerly. But to leave this Di- 
greſſion, if it be ſuch; As I can't but think 
Logic to be a very aſeful Art, ſo I muſt beg 
leave to be of Opinion, that it is as regular- 


ly 
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INTRODUCTION. 15 
ly and ſucceſsfully taught in the two Uni- 
verſities as in any Part of Europe. That 


beautiful Accuracy, that Exactneſs of Me- 
thod, that Strength of Reaſoning ſo remark- 
able in the Diſcourſes of Engliſh Divines, is 
but too flagrant a Proof of this Truth; and 
till ſome other Gentlemen appear to W rite 


like them, it would be Rudeneſs to charge 
the Defect upon any thing but their Educa- 
tion. 

It was neceſſary to obſerve thus much! in 
ſavour of Logic and Metaphyſics, in order 
to remove the Objections that are gene- 
rally made againſt the Study of them. In 
the following ; Obſervations, 1 ſhall be leſs 
tedious. 

As Logic teaches us to think well, ſo 
Ethics is an Art for the Conduct of Life, 
and teaches us to live well. I eaſily fore- 
ſee, that a Syſtem of this kind will be rea- 
dily objected to as unnecefſary, Man having 
not only the Principles of Morality in him- 
ſelf, but the Revelation of Heaven, the 
perfect Law of God for the Regulation of. 
his Life. And indeed, was Man diveſted of 
that Propenſity to Evil, of that great Cor- 


ruption 0 viſible in human Nature, he 
would have little need of a Syſtem of Ethics, 
and leſs Occaſion for conſulting Caſuiſts. 
In this Caſe the Dictates of Reaſon might 
poſſibly be ſufficient to direct his Practice, 
and determine his Actions to Virtue. Had | 
he no Luſt to be gratified, or Prejudice to 


peryvert 
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pervert his Judgment, he would eaſily 


fee his Duty, and as eaſily practiſe it. But ? 
as long as Nature continues in this State of 
Imperfection, the Reproofs of Reaſon are |? 


too gentle to be app yd to the unruly Ap- 


petites of the Will, and the boiſterous Sal- 4 


lies of the comaltgons Paſhons. 


Man of himſelf was never able to give 
eompleat Rules for Behaviour, or to practiſe 


what have been prelcrib'd ; the ancient and 


| beſt Philoſophers were at a Loſs to ſettle | 
the very Foundations of Religion, and the 
principal Branches of moral Duty; but this 
Particular we ſhall meet with more largely |: 


diſcuſs'd hereafter. The Revelation of God 
indeed is a perfect Rule for Practice, and an 
unparallel'd Model of diſintereſted Probity 
and undifgnis'd Virtue. But then this Di- 
vine Will is rather intended to enforce prac- 


tical Duties, than to explain the Nature and | 


Principles of moral Actions: In the Goſpel 


we are rather taught and commanded to 


depart from Evil, and to do Good, than in- 


ſtructed in the ſpeculative Nature of what | 
is Good, or the diſtinguiſhing Character, 


the moral Turpitude of what is Evil. 


What the Sacred Penmen have ſaid with | 
regard to the Nature and Obliquity of ſeve- 
ral Vices, the proper End of moral Actions! 
in general, &c. is ſcattered up and down] 
the Sacred Volumes in ſuch a manner, as 


plainly ſhews that the Intention of Holy 
Wit is rather to promote good Works, 


than bf 
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INTRODUCTION. 17 
than to teach Mankind ſpeculative Truths. 
For this Reaſon a general View of ſome re- 


gular Syſtem of Morality, cannot but be 


very uſeful for a Student in any Science or 
Profeſſion. Some Knowledge of this Kind 
muſt be equally ſerviceable at the Bar and 
in the Pulpit. A Capacity to diſtinguiſh up- 
on moral Circumſtances, and point out the 
Incident that determines the Nature of an 
Action, is a neceſſary Accompliſhment for 
any one that {peaks in Public. The Igno- 
rance of a Delinquent, or the Violence of 
his Temptations, the Suddenneſs of his Sur- 
priſes, or the Innocence of his Intentions, 
are Circumſtances for which great Allow- 


ances muſt be made in ſettling the Nature 


of his Guilt ; nor can any one talk intelli- 
gently of Vice or Virtue, without being 
able to diſtinguiſh what extenuates or en- 
hances the Deformity of the one and the 
Seauty of the other. 
Phyſics is that Diſcipline or Science that 
inſtructs us in the Nature of Things, and 
treats of the Properties and Affections of 
the material World. This is a Study that 
needs few Arguments to recommend it to 
this inquiſitive Age. Howloever imperfect 
the Knowledge of Mankind is with reſpect 


to the true Caules, the eſſential Properties 


and Operations of Things, it muſt be own'd, 


that no Pains have been ſpared by the 


Learned Societies at Home and Abroad to 
make all poſlible Diſcoveries of this Kind. 


18 ENTRODUCTION.-. 
The Uſe of a general Syſtem of Phyfzcs is 
to ſhew us the Object and Affections of the 
Science, to ſettle the Bounds of our Enqui- 
ries, and let us ſee what properly comes 
within the Compaſs of Natural Knowledge. 
As Phyjics is intended to inſtruct us in the 
Nature of Things material, and ſenſible, ſo 
Metaphyſics is that Science that treats of 
Things purely Intellectual. As Matter is 
the Subject of our Phyſical Enquiries, fo 
Beings conſidered in an abſtracted View, 
and Things of a tranſcendental Nature are 
ſuch, as fall properly under the Conſidera- 
tion of Metaphy/ics. Subſtances, Accidents, 
Relations, and whatever elſe may be con- 
ceived abſtractedly from Matter, but par- 
ticularly Beings purely Spiritual, ſuch as 
God, Angels, and the. Soul of Man, are 
thoſe Things about which Metaphy/ics is 

chiefly converſant. 3 
The Uſe and End of a Syſtem of this kind 
is to lead us to the Knowledge of abftracted 
Truths, and to give us clear and diſtind 


Ideas of Things. Without ſome Aſſiſtance 


from this Science, our Reaſoning upon many 
Subjects muſt be incomplete, and our Know- 


ledge of them very confus'd and imperfect: 


But the Affinity between Metaphy/7cs and 
Logic is ſo great, that nothing more needs 
be ſaid of them in this Place. f 
Having thus gone though thoſe previous 
Qualifications that I would ſuppoſe in a 
Student, and bricfly obſery'd the proper Uic 
N 8 
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INTRODUCTION. T9 


of them in the future Courſe of his Stu- 


dies, I ſhall only at preſent beg Leave to 
mention one Book, which I would recom- 
mend to his Peruſal, as an Introductory 


Treatiſe. The Book I mean is that incom- 
_ parable Performance, intitul'd, Reflections 


pon Learning, ſuppos d to be written by the 
Learned and Ingenious Mr. Baker, ſome- 
time Fellow of St. John's College in Cam- 
—_— 3 . 

A Piece of this excellent Nature will 
deſerve a repeated Peruſal, and a more 
than ordinary ExaQnels in peruſing it. That 
Maſterly Diction, that Purity and Simpli- 
city of Expreſſion that runs through the 
whole Performance, will furniſn out a 


beautiful Pattern for Stile; and that Va- 


riety of Matter it contains, will afford ſome 


uſeful Hints even to the Wiſe and Learned. 
Thoſe fine Obſervations which the Author 
has made on the ſeveral Branches of Know- 
ledge that come under his Notice, will 
give the Reader a general Notion of the 
moſt valuable Parts of Learning, and pre- 
pare him for a judicious Peruſal of thoſe 
Books that treat of them. By the help of 
this uſeful Treatiſe he will be able to ob- 
ſerve the Defects of the ſeveral Sciences he 
mtends to ſtudy, and mark the Faults that 
are to be avoided by Beginners. He will 
here ſee human Learning taken down from 

its ſuppos'd Heights, its Difficulties point- 


ed out with the niceſt Exactneſs, and its 


CG Vanity 


20 INTRODUCTION: 
Vanity and Inſufficiency expos'd in a beau- 
tiful Manner. And in an Age where Learn- 
ing is admired almoſt to the loſs of Reli- 
gion, what can be a more proper Intro- 
duction to the young Gentleman's Study, 
what a more {uitable Expedient to guard 
his Morals from the Infection of a degene- 
rate World, than a Treatiſe of this Kind? 
„LEARNING (to ule the Language of 
« the Author himſelf) is our Great Diana: 
« Nothing will paſs with our Men of Wit 
« and Senſe, but what is agreeable with the 
« niceſt Reaſon ; and every Man's Reaſon 
« is his own Underſtanding ; for if you 
« examine them to the Bottom, theſe 
mighty Pretenders have no truer Grounds 
« to go upon, than other Men; only they 
_« affect a Liberty of judging according to 
“ themſelves, and (it they could be allow'd 
it) of making their own Judgment a 
« Standard for others. They plead for 
right Reaſon, but they mean their own, 
« and talk of a reaſonable Religion, whilſt 
« their own falle Notions are miſtaken for 
« it; and while they ſeek the Goddels, 
1 they embrace a Cloud, In the mean 
(e time they take us off from our ſureſt 
« Guide ; Religion ſuffers by their Con- 
« tentions about it, and we are in Danger 
« of running into Natural Religion. Where 
<« theſe Things will end, God only knows; 
e ir is to be ſuſpected, they 1 may at laſt end 
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in the Thing we fear, and may bring us Þ 
« about Þ 


INTRODUCTION. 2 1 
&« about to that Religion, for which of all 
« others, we have the greateſt Abhorrence. 
« For after Men have try'd the Force of 
« natural Reaſon in Matters of Religion, 
« they will ſoon be ſenſible of its Weak- 
„ neſs; and when they have run them- 
4 ſelves out of Breath, and can center no 
4 where, they will be glad of any Hold, 
ee where they think they can find it; 
cc and rather than be always wandring, 
„ they will take up with an infallible 
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( Guide.” It was the Senſe of ſuch Dangers 

> |! and ſuch Abuſes, the Author tells us, that 

1 |! drew from him his Reflections upon Learn- 

1 |? 3ng; and if the Reader peruſes them with 

the ſame pious View with which they were 
Ss || writ, they muſt neceſſarily be of great Uſe 

and Service to him in his future Searches 
after Knowledge. ; 


CHAP. II 


Of GEoGRAPH Y. 


9 EOGRAPHY is, properly ſpeak- 


Ging, that Art or Science that 
cc—aches us the Situation, the Lon- 
g gitude and Latitude, the Extent 
and Diviſions of the ſeveral ſuperficial Parts 


of the Earth. Few Writers, I own, have 
conſider'd it in this limited View; for be- 


ſides the Situation of a Country, they ge- 


nerally give us ſome Hiſtorical Account of |! 
it's Religion, Cuſtoms, Mannere, Language, || 


Policy and C uriofities. 


The Ancient Geographers knew little or 
nothing of the Longitudes or Latitudes, nor 
had they any Tables or Mars, till the 


Time of Pzolemy, 'The Method of Conle- 
quence, in which theſe Men treated Geo- 
grapiy, was purely Hiſtorical, nor were 
the Diſcoveries they made either accurate 
or conſiderable, The Moderns, who have 

added Mathematical Aſſiſtances to the Hifio- 


rical Method, have given us an intelli- | 


gible Deſcription of the World, and by 
. their Mars and other Helps have made our 
(16077 d- 
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Of GroGRAPHY. 23- 
Geographical Enquiries eaſy and diverting, 
For this Reaſon I chooſe to begin with 
ſome Obſervations upon the Study of this 
Branch of Knowledge, not merely becauſe 
it may be an agreeable Amuſement to the 
Student, but becauſe without ſome Skill 
in Geography, it will be impoſſible for him 
to read the Hiſtorical Parts of Learning 
with any tolerable Advantage. Chro- 
e nology and Geography have been look'd 
« upon as the two Eyes of Hiſtory; if 
* theſe ſhine dim, Hiſfſory muſt be a very 
« obſcure Entertainment; without theſe 
« Helps it lies in Confuſion, is only a Heap 
of indigeſted Matter, flat and infipid, 
« and will neither profit nor delight in 
« Reading ; It is Time and Place that 
« give Life as well as Beauty, and a naked 
* Relation of Things without Circumſtance 
« 1s very unaffecting Stuff.“ 

But with the · Aſliſtances of Geography 
and Chr -onology, what an exceeding Satis- 
ſaction muſt it be to travel through the 
various Countries of the Univerſe, to ſee 
the different Manners and Cuſtoms of Man- 
kind, and to view the Places where Great 
Men liv'd,and Great Actions were perform'd ! 
Tull, ſpeaking i in the Perſon of Atticus, 
tells us that he had a much higher Pleaſure 
at Athens, in recollecting che Great Men, 


19 


* Baker's Reflections upon Learning, p. 146. Ne 
CE Which 
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which that famous City had bred, in ſeeing 
their Sepulchres and diſcovering the Places, 


Where they had liv'd, walk d and held Fee 


Diſputations, than in viewing the City it 

ſelt, or the moſt magnificent Curioſities ir 
afforded. * And tho' in our Geographical 
Studies we do not actually ſee or tread 
upon the Ground, where the Ancient He- 
roes of Diſtinction either liy'd, were buried, 


or perſonally engag'd in Battle: : though 


the niceſt Deſcription of Places may not 
poſſibly afford a Satisfaction equal to that, 
which Trayellers tell us they have felt 


upon ſuch Occaſions, yet ſtill the Pleaſure 


of trayerſing and inſpecting the Univerſe 
in a Geographical Method is wonderfully 
great, and will amply reward the Pains of 
the moſt polite Student. 


The Principal Things to be regarded i in 
the Study of Geography _—_ 


Firſt, The Uſe of the 7erreftrial Globe. 

Secondly, The Situation, the Longitude 
and Latitude, the Extent and Diviſions of 
the ſeveral Countries of the World, toge- 


ther with the remarkable Seas, Mountain: 


and Rivers, belonging to the reſpective 
Countries. 


© ah 


T Me 3 ip/e ille are Ae non tam 0 eribur 
magnificts, exquifitizg; antiquorum Artibus delectant, quam 
Recordatione ſummorum Virorum, ubi quiſque babitare, ub? 
federe, ubi diſputare fit ſolitus; fladioſeque egrum etiam Sepul- 
evra contemplor. CICERO de Legib. 2. 2. 

Thirdh, 
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Thirdly, The Ancient Names of Places. 
Theſe I take to be the chief Particulars 


of any juſt Moment or Conſideration in our 


Geographical Enquiries. The only previous 
ualification requiſite in the Student 1s 


2 ſome little Skill in Numbers, which may 


be learnt from Ward's, Wingate's, or Wells's 
Arithmetick. However, it the Student at 
this Juncture (whilſt he is reading Geography) 
enters upon a regular Courſe of the Mathe- 
matics, and accuſtoms himſelf to a cloſe 


way of thinking betimes, it muſt be of great 
Service to bim; it muſt be a means to fix 


his Attention, to ſtrengthen his Abilities, 


and make him capable of ſome of the moſt 


difficult Branches of Knowledge, that come 


within the whole Compals of Literature. 
This being premis'd I ſhall proceed to re- 


commend a Treatiſe or two, that may ſerve 
to give the young Student ſome Nogan of 


the Terreſtrial Globe. 


Firſ}, The Knowledge of the 22 reftrial 
Globe may be learnt "from Gor DON'S 
Geographical Grammar, or HARR1s's 


Deſcription and Uſe of the Globes and Orrery. 


HARAIS's Treatiſe will be recommended in 
the next Chapter, and therefore at preſent 
I ſhall only take Notice of GOR DON 's 
Geographical Grammar.) 

This Author's C ompendium conſiſt; of 


two Parts; the one of which gives us a 


general, the other a particular View of th 
Zerragqueous Globe, 2 ge” 
7:04 e In 
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In his general View he firſt explains all 
thoſe Terms, that are neceſſary towards a 
right Underſtanding of the Globe, and 
proper to illuſtrate ſuch Analytical Tables, 
as are made Ule of in his Book : In the 


next Place he preſents the Reader with a | 
Set of diverting Problems, periormable up- | 
on the Artificial Globe, and lays down the 
Method of their Performance, in ſuch a | 
Manner as is ſuited to the loweſt Capacities. |. ! 
The Student by attending to the Solution 


of theſe Problems (which 1 ſuppoſe a Tutor 


_ explaining to him upon the Globe) will not 
only be agreeably amus'd, but his Rnow- | 


ledge of the Terreſtrial Sphere will by this 
means be ſurpriſingly enlarg'd, and his No- 


tions of the Geographical Science be clear | 


and unconfus' d. „„ 
To the foregoing Problems this Writer 
ſubjoins ſome Geographical Theorems, plainly 
deducible from the Problems, which, if care- 
fully attended to and well underſtood, may 


be of Service to give the Reader a further | 


Inſight into the Knowledge of the Globe. 


He then advances ſome Paradoxical Pofj- | 


tions, which are frequently little more than 
Quibbles, and conſequently of no great 
Moment, unleſs, as the Author will have 
it, to excite the Curioſity of the Student 
and ſet him a Thinking. es 

The laſt Particular, we meet with in this 
Part of the Compendium, is a tranſient and 
general View of the ſeveral Superficial Parts 
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| 3 of the Terraqueous World, This the Au- 
3 thor gives us in a Table curiouſly and me- 


thodically contriv'd for that Purpoſe. The 


7 Uſe and Deſign of this and the other Tables 
in this Treatiſe, is to give the Reader a 


compleat Proſpect of a Country, with all 
its Divi/ions, Subdiviſions, and Chief Towns, 


at one View, and to aſſiſt him in finding 
them ih the May, Thele Tables are per- 
haps the beſt of the kind that are extant, 
thoſe publiſh'd by other Geographers being 
only a confus'd Catalogue of Names, put 
together without any Order or Method, 
and conſequently of little or no Service to 
the Reader: The Reader has almoſt the 
fame Trouble to find out Places in the 
Mar as he muſt have had without ſuch _ 
Aſſiſtances; Whereas the Tables in the 
Geographical Compendium, J am ſpeaking of, 

are 10 curiouſly contriv'd by particular Di- 
rections on the Outſide of their reſpective 
Braces, that the Student may point at the 


different Countries and Towns in the Mar, 
almoſt as faſt as he can read their Names in 


. 
4 4 : 
= 5 
1 
2 
11 


The Second Part of this Geographical 
Treatiſe gives us a particular View of the 


2? Terraqueous Globe. By a particular View of 
the Univerſe, the Author © underſtands a 


4 clear and exact Proſpect of all the Coun- 
40 


tries upon the Face of the Earth, as they 
are repreſented by particular Geographical 


Mars; as likewiſe a true and compen- 


dious 
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dious Narrative of the chief Obſervables re- 
lating either to them or their Inhabitants; 
all which he reduces to the following 
Heads, viz. their 


OTE, 8 Univerſities, 
Extent, Soil, Manners, 
Division, Commodities, Language, 
Subdiviſion, Rarities, _ Government, 
Chief Towns, Archbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Name, Biſhopricks, Religion. 


The Account, that is given of theſe ſe- 
veral Particulars, is generally exact and 
curious. However, the compendious Na- 


ture of the Treatiſe has oblig'd the 1 | $ 


to ſay too little of ſome Things, and 


perhaps enough of others to lead the Rea: 
der into Miſtakes. 


In his Deſcription of Germany, he makes 
Holland and Flanders a Part of it, and calls 


theſe Countries the Circle of Belgium; and 
indeed it muſt be own'd that they have 

been reckon'd a Part of Germany, and call'd 
Germania inferior, for the tame Reaſon 
that we ſtile them the Low Countries or 
Netherlands ; Charles V. likewiſe, tis well 
known, made them a Circle of the Empire, 
and reſign'd them to his Son, with the King- 
dom of « $pain, in the Year 1558. However, 
ſhould a young Student be induced by this 


Account to lay Holland or Flanders in Ger- H 
many, I fear Men of Letters would be very 


apt to diſpute his Skill in Geography. 
7 ulins Czar always conſiders the Beg as 
a diitint 
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| a diſtin& People from the Germans, and 
| their Country as Part of ancient Gaul. * 


And during the preſent Poſture of Affairs it 


would ſtill be more abſurd to ſuppoſe 
Holland or Flanders to be Part of Germany. 
The Roman Hiſtorian likewiſe reckons the 
Helvetii amongft the Gauls +; whereas 
Switzerland and Geneva are by Mr. Gordon 
annex d to his Account of Germany, as if 


* 


* Belge provimi ſunt Germanis. Cæſ. Comment. lib. 1. 
The People that ſettled in Somerſelſpire, Wiliſpire, and Part 
of Hampſhire, and that were call'd by the Romans, Belge, 
were certainly a Colony of the Gauls, that were probably 
expell'd from Part of Gallia Belgica by the Germans. This 
appears from the Britiſh Name Divogad, which bears too 
near a Reſemblance to Divitiacus (one of the Kings of the 


| Gauls) not to have been deriv'd from it. The Language of 


theſe People was likewiſe the ancient Celtic or Britiſh. There 
is a Specimen of this Kind {till remaining at Ivelcheſter, which 
is an evident Proof of this Truth. The Inſcription is upon 


one of the Staves belonging to the Officers of that Place, and 


I if I am nat miſtaken, as follows, iz. 
% Teſu de druerie na madunat moi. 
Which Words are truly Britiſb and differ no more from that 
Language, than the ſeveral Dialects of it differ from one 
another; in Welch it would have been expreſs'd thus : 
Feſu dy druerie na madauat a: mi, 
In Corniſh thus: 
Feſu de druex ne madauat moi. 
In Armoric thus : | 
Feſu de druetbi ne madauat ma. 


7 . The Meaning of which Words I take to be this: 


Jeſus, thy Mercy never for ſake me. 
+ Helvetii religuos Gallos Virtute præcedunt. Cel. Com. 


0 Lib. 1. That the Britiſh were Gauls, I think no one wil! 
diſpute; and that the Helvetii were the fame People is evi- 


dent from their very Name. Hiubnoeliet, as a Corniſh Briton 
would pronounce it, ſeems to have been the Word, out of 
which the Romans by Tranſpoſition and their own Termina- 
tion, made Helvetii : The Inhabitants of Hals would lay 
Unvgeliaid, i. e. altigrum Montium Incblæ. 


they 
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they were a Part of it. This conciſe Me- 
thod of deſcribing Countries, to ſay no 
worſe of it, is enough to lead the young 


Student into Miſtakes, which therefore 1 


take this Opportunity to caution him 
againſt, If ſome other Particulars of this 
Nature are obſervable in this Geographical % 

Treatiſe, yet ſtill they are too trifling to 


derogate from the Value of the Pertorm- F* 


ance. The Compendium is a plain, me- 


thodical Introduction to Geography, and ; | 


will ſerve at leaſt to acquaint the Student 
with the Nature and Uſe of the Artificial 
Globe. And without ſome Knowledge of 
this Kind, tis almoſt impoſſible his No- 
tions of the Geographical Science can be 
, rc. - 
_ Secondly, The Student having by the 
Help of this compendious Treatiſe ac- |? 
quainted himſelf with the Uſe of the Arti- 


ficial Globe, it will be neceſſary in order 
to be furniſh'd with a more exact and 58, 


accurate Knowledge of the Extent, Divi- 

/ , . N Y 
frons , Chief Towns, Mountains, Rivers, | [ 
Cc. belonging to the ſeveral Countries of 


the Univerſe, to have Recourſe to ſome I 


Writer, that has treated of theſe Particu- 


lars in a more diſtin& and copious Manner, x 


f— 


— 
— bk iT. ad . * — 


* He that would know more of the Uſe of the Globe, 


may conſult Yarenius's excellent Syſtem of Geography pub- 
liſn'd by Dr. S Ha, or Harris's Deſcription of the Globes and 
Orrery, and Wellis Aſtronomy; both which Treatiſes laſt f a 


Mention'd, will be recommended in the next Chapter. 
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he laſt Edition of Morr's H lem of Geogra- 


3 2 will, I believe, anſwer his Purpoſe, as 
3 ell as any thing of this Nature that is 


&xtant. The Volumes of Travels that have 
Þcen lately publiſh'd are indeed Curioſities 
pf a particular Nature, and may ſerve to 
don the Studies of Gentlemen of Fortune. 
But the Deſign of this Treatiſe being to 


| l the Reader with an U/eful Study, at 


as ſmall an Expence as poſſible, nothing 
Hat what 1s extremely neceſſary will be 
1 ention'd in the Catalogue of Books that 
is intended. 


The Syſtem of Geography publiſ-d by 


6 1 erman Moll, eſpecially the laſt Edition in 
Tolio, is a curious and noble Account of the 


niverſe. His Deſcription of Towns and 
Places is ſo plain and particular, that the 
Student may find them in the Mar with 
little or no Difficulty. But that which is 
more particularly valuable in this Perform- 


= the Author not only gives us the 
1 ituation and Names of Places, but like- 
zwiſe ſome Account of their Trade and 


Tother Curioſities, for which they are moſt 


ö bemekabie. By this Means the Reader is 


enabled to wks ſome Judgment of the 


ealth and Populouſnelſs of the ſeveral 


Nations of the World, which is none of the 
| Ucaſt conſiderable Branches of the Geogra= 
' Whical Science. 

= The Hiſtorical Parts of this Work are 
alſo of a a very uſeful Nature; the m_ 
4 Wi 


/ 
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will here ſee by what Means and Degrees 
the ſeveral Monarchies of Europe aroſe and 
fell, and how the preſent Inhabitants came 
to be poſleſs'd of their reſpective Countries; 

ifa remarkable Battle has been fought, or“ 

a famous Man has liv'd in or near any 

Town, that this Author deſcribes, he ſel.“ 

dom omits to give an Account of it: But}? 
the ſeveral Particulars of this kind the- 

Reader will be better appris'd of in the}? 
Preface to this Geographical Syſtem. 
The Indexes to this Performance are} 
likewife very curious and uſeful. They 

fully anſwer the End of the many Geogra-| 

Phical Dictionaries, that have been publith'd,} Þ 
any Town or Place whatſoeyer being by] ? 
theſe Helps readily found out. = 

Indeed the Mars in this Work are not}? 
ſo valuable as could be wiſh'd, neither do- 
they anſwer Layts his Deſcription of them; 1 

ſeveral Towns and Places that are mentiond 
in the Work, being omitted in the Mars“ 

IThoſe of Aſa Minor, Cæloſyria, Meſopotamia, 
Babylonia, Media and Verfa are ſo very 
{mall and defective, as to be of little or nol 
ſervice to the Reader. There is indeed a} } 
particular Map of the Holy Land, and if the- 

Author had given us two or three of the! 

Countries juſt mention'd, his Performances 
had been more perfect. Maps of the 
Parts of the World are particularly uſe ful!“ 
to the young Clergyman, it being hardy, 
poſſible for him to read a Chapter in the 
Old Teflament or The Acts of the Apoſiles in 


a jadiciouſ 
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ga judicious Manner without them. Ir 


could be wifh'd therefore, that in another 


L Edition, this Deſect may be ſupply'd. In 
the mean time, it is adviſeable that the 
Student furniſhes himſelf with a Set of 


23 Werrs's Ancient and Modern Mars, they 
being perhaps as good and correct as any 
ol our Engliſh Performances of this Kind.“ 
. De following CaTAL ocuE of MAPS is recom- 
= mended by a judicious Scholar as a valuable Collection for the 


* young Gentleman of Fortune, and therefore may not improperly 
e inſerted in this Place. ” 


Orbis Terrarum. | — 
Europa. * e eee 
Aſia. eee — — . 
Africa. | | — Jaillot. 
| . _ CSeptentrionalls — — 
America, Meridionalis — — 
Inſulæ Britannic. ——— 
Anglia. — 8 — 
— bn 
Hibernia. — of | 


Scandinavia. 


Canalis inter Angliam & Galliam. — oY c Jaillot. 


Suecia. 


Scanda. 6 — oo, Witt. 
| Norvegia. — . 
Dania. — ä — — 
Danice Inſulæ 1 | 
Jutlandia. ——— : e | De Witt. 
+ 26 en Ducatus. —iô 
Moſeo via... „»« — f 
: ĩðᷣ my Jaillot. 
TOR. ³ De Mitt. 


| Germania. — — —. Jailloi. 
Circulus Weſtphalicus, Jaſt Edit. 22 * 
Epiſcopatus L. codienſis, /c. Leige. — aca 


| Comi- 


92 
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underſtanding of Mars; but as this Par- 
ticular may be learnt from Mo LL 's Intro- 
duction to his Geography, Pages 13, 14, 1 
ſhall refer the Reader to what he has. laid 
upon the Subject. os Some 


Oe FA Emdentis. © anno. 


Epiſcopatus Monaſterienſis, pars N 5 
Ducatus juliacenſis. — ng nn” Jaillot: 
Ducatus Cliviæ. | „ 

5 Ducatus Montenſis, 7. e. De Berg. 
Ducatus de Marckt. — — — 9 , | 
Ducatus de Weſtphalia. — 0 Faillet, 
Circulus Saxoniæ inferioris. — — 3 
Ducatus Bremæ & Ferdæ. — 
——— BUM. woes. © —0 
ucatus Meklenburgenſis. | ? 

Marchionatus Brandenburgenſis & Pomerianæ. 5 Dew ka 
A > en rnd 5 
Circulus Saxoniæ ſuperioris, — Faillot. 
Regnum Bohemiæ, &c. — 7 De Witt; 


Circulus Franconicus. 
Circulus Electorum Reni — 
Archiepiſcopatus Colonienſis.— — ; 
 Archiepiſcopatus Treverenſis. . = — 4 eber . 
Palatinatus Rheni SS £97 Eat, 
Circuli ſuperioris Rheni, pars Septentr. De Witt. 
Alfatia, laſt Edlit. | 
Circulus Suevicus, mr_mmm—m— 
Circulus Bavaricus. «+ 
Arch. Ducatus Auſtriæ, ſup. & infer, 
Territorium Viennenſe. — | „ 
Carinthiæ & Carniol:z2 Ducatus. — De Witt: 
Helvetia. 
17 Provinces, | 
Belgium fcederatum nn 
Belgium Regium. 
Fritia occidentalis. — 
Grog! da, Tego Sheets, — 


go Taillet. 


— 2Viſſher: 


Jaillit. 


It might poſſibly be expected that TI I 
ſhould here ſubjoin ſome Inſtructions for the |? 
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Some few Directions for reading the Sy/em 


of Geography that T have been recommend- 


ing, may not be improper; I ſhall there- 


fore beg leave, before 1 difmiſs this valu- 


able Work, to offer a Word or two, by 


which the young Student may be enabled 


to read it with Arte. 


Tranſiſſalana, ſil. Overyflel. 3 — 
. F Septentrionalis..— — 

Hollandia, < Mleridionali, — — 
Ultrajectum. — | 
Geldria Hollandica cum Zurphen, Two Sheets. 

 Zelandia, | 


— 
Geldria Hiſpanicz — . 
——— 


Flandria. — 
Brabantia. — 
Ducatus Symburgicus. — 
Hannonia, ſcil. Haynant. — — 
Comitatus Namurienſis.;ẽwT;⁵ ! — 
Ducatus Luxemburgenſis. . 
Arteſia, ſcil. Artois, Troo Sheets. — 
Table of Encampments in the laſt Campaign. 5 
Danubii Curſus, Three Sheets. — Y;her. 
— . 
| | — Jaillot. 
Imperium Turcicſum. — her. 
2 Taurcarum in Europa, — — Faillot. 
Græcia. — Fandolph. 
More. —— — YViſther. 
Gallia. 3 „ 5 
Picardia, Tzwo Sheets. 8 1 
Amanda. 8 
Iſle de France. A 
Second Part of Ile de France. a 
Territorium Pariſienſe. 
Champagne, Two Sheets. — — — 
Bretagnia. „ a 
Epilcopatus eee 1 1 
Government de Orleans, 777 Sheets. 


Jaillat. 


Tranſilvania. 


— 


—_ Jaillat. 
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Firſt then; Before he enters upon en- 
quiring into the Geography of any particular 


Country, let him look to the May of the 


. 


World, and ſee what Relation that Coun- F 


— 


; Epiſcop. Carnutenſis, pars n | $ Faille 1 
Burgundiz Comitatus. — —— Viecher. 1 
Dauphine, Two SHeets.(p ——?Yco. 1, 5 
Provence. — — — Jaillot. : 
Ducatus Lotharingiz, ſcil. Lorain. - FViſther. |. 
Courſe of the Meuſe, Three Sheets. -——— Jaillot. Ke 
Rheni Curſus, Tzo Sheets, ——  —— Viſaber. 
Les Monts Pyrenees, Two Sheets, m— 4 

_ Hiſpania. ES q 
Portugallia. ; — — Vischer. 
Caſtella Vetus, &c. — — 5 F 
Caſtella Nova, cc. — 3 
Navarra. Ro wm > ;/her. A 

| Arragonia. — — | : J 

Catalonia. ä — = ? 
Monts des Alpes.;!x2 — Fail. 

eee, oo MT 
Status Sabaudicus —— —— Fiſcher. | 9 
Sabaudia. | — 7 
Pedemontium. . J Blancha 9 ( 
Sedes Belli in Italia, 7200 Sheets. —— ortier. t 
Status Eccleſiaſticus. De Pit. 2 
Regnum Neapolitanum. — 1 : aa 
Sardinia & . „ 3 55 Witt. . 
Inſula elita. —— 1 3 | 2 

Candia, Loft Edit. — 87 Nabe. 0 
% ——— Spas 2 
Anatolia, Arabia, Perſia, ce. — — De Witt. ; t] 
Pars Aſiæ occident. To Sheets. — Mor tier. 

Regnum Siam, &c. FFP Bioler., if 
Inſula Ceylon... — Vi ſcber. 


Canada. — — — Fill. 
_ Engliſh Empire in America.  —— — ' Morden. 

Sedes Belli in Amer, contin. Inſula Amer. &, Martier. 

Braſilia. — — BPlanchart: 
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try bears to the ſeveral Parts of the Uni- 
verſe; without this Method he can never 
have a juſt Notion of the Situation of any 
Country whatſoever. 
Secondly, In the next Place, let him read 
the Deſcription of the Country, and its ſe- 
veral Towns, always conſulting the Mar, 
and taking a View of every particular 
Town that is deſcrib'd ; obſerving in what 
Part of the Country, in what Latitude and 
Longitude it lies; how near to, and how 
far Eaſt, Weſt, North, or Soath, from any 
remarkable Place ; this Method will im- 
print in his Memory the ſeveral Particulars 
neceſſary to be remember d, and give him 
a clear Inſight into the Situation of Places. 
T, hirdly, After he has gone through a 
Ma in this Manner, it may not be amils 
| to look back to the Geographical Account 
given of the Rivers and Mountains of the 
Country he has been enquiring into; and 
then to view the Mountains in the Mage, 
and to trace the Rivers from their Fountains 
through all the Parts of the Country 
where they run, and to oblerve where they 
diſcharge themlelyes into the Sca. 
Thus for Inſtance: Mo T's Account of 
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the moſt remarkable Rivers in France is as 
follows, viz. 

r. * The Principal Rivers of France are, 

a « Firſt, The SEINE, which riſes in 
" * Burgundy near Dijon, paſſeth through 


1 mene the a 7 France and Normandy, 
: „ watering 
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„ watering by the Way 75 roys, Paris 
and Roan, and receiving in its Courſe 
« the Yonne, the Oyſe, and ſeveral ſmaller 
Rivers, empties itſelf into the Sea at |? 
« Havre 4% Grate and makes a very good 
| « Haven, whence this Town hath its 
| cc Name. 
| „ gf) - Love is the largeſt River 
| 
| 


« in France, and ſprings in Languedoc in 
« the Mountains call d Les Cevennes, paſſeth Þ* 
| by Nevers, Orleans, Tours, Angers, and 
* Nantes, receiving by the Way the Aller, 
. „ the Cher, the Indre, the Vienne, the 
; « Starte, the Ardre and many others, and 
« falls into the Sea about Forty Miles be- 4 
— low Nantes and overagainſt Bell Im. 
3d. The GAR ON NE riſeth in the! 
Ros Mountains, runs to Thoulouſe, | * 
« thence flows Weſtward to Bourdeaux, a a 
« little below which the Doardonne | Joins it, 
© and both together make a very wide - 
„Haven, which is emptied into the Occan 8 
near the Iſland of Oleron. 7 
_« 4th. TheRnosNe hath its Source in 
« the Alps, paſſeth through the Lake of. 
< Geneva, flows to Lyons, where it receives 
the Sauone; at Valence the Tere falls into 
« it, as doth the Durance at Avignon, and 
quickly after empties itſelf into the Me- 
& diterraucan Sea in ſix Channels. ; 
By this Account the Reader will eaſily | 
find the abovemention'd Rivers in the Mar, 
and once found will readily trace them 


through 


LC 
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through all their Windings and Turnings, 
till he comes to the Places where they diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Sea, The Ad- 
vantages that will accrue to the Student by 


this Method are, perhaps, more than can 


be imagin'd by any that have not try'd it. 
Fourthly, There is one Thing ftill remain- 
ing which I believe every Scholar, that 


4 has made Geography his Study, muſt be 


ſenſible of; and that is the Difficulty in re- 


membring the many Particulars relating 


to the Longitude and Latitude, the Extent 
and Diviſions of the ſeveral Countries of the 


7 Univerſe. The beft Help to the Memory 
in this reſpect, that I have met with, is 
the Method preſcrib'd by Dr. Grey in his 


Memoria Technica. This Author has re- 


3 duced the principal Particulars in Geography 


to Technical Lines or Verſes, by which 
Means he has made the Remembrance of 
them ſo eaſy, that he that will take the 
Trouble to get a few Lines by Heart, will 


be able to give an Account of moſt Things 


that are worth his Notice in the Geographie 


cal Science. Thus for Inſtance : The Lon— 
* gitude and Latitude of Bergen, Stockholm, 


Muſcow, Copenhagen, Paris, Cracow, Vienna, 


[1 Madrid, Rome and Conſtantinople, are com- 
pris d and fully repreſented in the two 
following Lines, viz. 1 
Ber /- / Stock/ou-ak Holla: tei Coplu- be Parſk-e 
| Tracuz-ez Ujok-ap Madꝛoy-t Romfa- be Conob ta. 


* 3 10 


In theſe two Lines the firſt Sy llable of each 
Word denotes the Place, the ſecond the La- 


titude, and the third the Longitude. Thus 


the firſt Syllable Ber denotes Bergen, / the 
| Goth Degree of Latitude, and ] the 5th De- 
gree of Longitude, as may be ſeen in the 
Author's Explanation of the ſeveral Letters, 
to which therefore I refer the Reader. F 
3dly, The laſt Particular neceſſary to 
be known in Geography is the Ancient Names 


of Places. This is a Branch of Knowledge 


abſolutely neceſſary for the Student of the 


Claſſics ; nor can he without it poſſibly read 


any Greek or Roman Author with that Satis- 

faction or Advantage, that might be expected 
from thoſe Ancient and valuable Remains 
of Learning. The Syſſem of Geography, Ft 


that I have been juſt recommending, may 


thor having given us the Ancient Names of 


moſt of the remarkable Places, that he has 


taken Notice of, and made a uſeful Index of 


them at the End of his Work, which the 
Student may have Recourſe to upon all Oc- 


caſions. 
A Body of Ancient Geography is what we 
have long wiſh'd for, and what ſome Au— 


thors have promis'd to favour the World 
with: But hitherto I think the Attempts of 


the Learned 1a this Reſpect have been ſome- 


thing jcperfect. And conſidring the great 
Miſtakes 91 the Ancient Geographers, their 


little Skill in the Longitudes and Latitudes, 


in 


8 


be of ſome Service in this Reſpect, the Au- 


5 2 
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in Charts and Tables, and the imperfe& Ac. 
count they have left us of the Old World, 
there is ſmall Hopes to imagine that a Wri- 
ter, at this Time of Day, can perfectly cor- 
rect their Errors, or make any conſiderable 
Diſcoveries in this Branch of Learning. The 
Authors that have ſucceeded beſt in this 
Way, I think, are Cellarius, Reland, Cluver, 
and Wells, But as it would be inconſiſtent 
with my Deſign, to recommend the Perfor- 
mances of all theſe Writers, I ſhall only at 
preſent take Notice of Dr. WErLLs's Uſeful 
2 Treatiſe of Ancient and Preſent Geography, 
and refer the Student (that can purchaſe the 
bother three) to the Margin for ſuch Editions 
of them as are thought moſt valuable“ 
Dr. Werrs's Treatiſe, with the Set of 

Maps belonging to it, is a uſeful Compendium 
of Ancient and Modern Geography, and tho“ 
ſome have imagin' d the Performance to be 
trifling, it muſt be reme 
appears to be trifling to a Scholar i | 
= a neceſſary Means to aſſiſt the young 


* Chriftophori Cellarii Netitia Orbis antigui, 4to. Cantab. 
1703. 2 Vol. This Work is admirable for the Underſtanding 
of ancient Writers; we have not on this Head any Equal. 
The Edition at Leipſich, revis'd by the Author, is better than 
the former. Rawlinſon's Method of ſtudying Hiſtory, P. 23. 
1 by : 3 
Hadrian i Relandi Palæſtina ex Monumentis veteribus illu. 
ſtrata, 4to. 2 Vol. Ultrajecti, 1714. | 


Philippi Cluverii Introductio in univerſam Geographiam, 4to. 
Londini, 1711. | 


ng ner 
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ner in his Studies. The Deſign of the 


Author was to inſtruct the young Student 


in the Geography of the Old World; to let 
him ſee what were the Ancient Names of 
Places, and who were the Ancient People 
that inhabited them. To this End he has 
pointed to the Extent, Diviſions, Chief 


Towns, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Oc. 


of the ſeveral Ancient, as well as preſent þ? 


Countries of the World in ſuch a plain and 


diſtinct Method, as muſt give the young 


Scholar a good Inſight into Geography. This 
Author's Set of Mars are particularly uſeful 


for this Purpoſe, the Paralleliſm or Agrec- [4 
ment (and conſequently Diſagreement) of 


Old and New Geography being repreſented 
in ſuch an eaſy and natural Manner as muſt 


be ſerviceable to the meaneſt Capacities ; |? 
the Old and New Countries are drawn {1o |? 
exactly alike with Reſpect to their Latitude | 
and Loygitude, that the Student by barely 
intpecting aud comparing Correſpondent Þ* 
Mars, may eaſily perceive the Difference, 


between Ancient and Modern Geography, 
and form a proper Judgment of both, 
_ Having thus preſcrib'd a few Books and 
a Method for acquiring ſuch Particulars as 
are neceſſary to be known in Geography, it 
may not be improper, before I conclude this 
Chapter, to obſerve, that for a Gentleman 


Piece of unpardonable Ignorance, as no one 
1 — that 
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that has Pre tenſions to the Character of a 
Scholar, would willingly be guilty of; for 
this Reaſon I'll beg Leave to recommend to 
the Peruial of the Student two other Geogra- 
pphical Treatiſes, which more immediately 
relate to the Iſland of Great Britain, and 
which are perhaps the moſt curious and 
excellent of the kind that are extant. The 
| | Books I mean are Campen's Britannia and 

1 HoksLey's Britannia Romana. 
3 CauMpzEN is an Author of that eftabliſh'd 
8 Reputation, that it would be needleis to 
1 F7 fay any Thing of him, was it not for the 
- F3 ſake of the young Student, who is ſuppos'd 
f 3 to be unacquainted with his Performance. 
d The many Impreſſions this Work has un- 
t dergone, and the many curious Editions 
that have been publiſh'd of it, plainly ſhew 
o what Opinion the Learned World have 
+ always entertain'd of this truly great and 
V noble Writer. His Deſign was to trace the 
t Antiquities and point . the moſt valuable 


e, Curioſities of his native Country; an Under- 
„taking, perhaps the moſt difficult and 


diſcouraging, that ever was attempted by a 
Scholar. The Materials he had to work 


d 

as upon were ſo inconſiderable and confus'd, 
it that few Capacitics had been able to digeſt 
is them into that beautiful Order, in which 
in they now appear. Ruins and Rubbiſh were 


d the chief Foundation he had to build npon, 
and an obſcure Inſcription has been fre- 
, PEnfly the only. Hint to direct his Enqui- 
: rics. 
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ries. He has often ſtruck a ſurpriſing | 


Light out of the dark Remains of a Coin, or F 
a Brick, and has dug the Hiſtory of Ancient q 
Britain as it were out of the Earth. His 
_ univerſal Acquaintance with Hiſtory, and 
his great Knowledge in the Languages were 
| ſuch, that ſcarce a Paſſage in Ancient Hiſto- 
ry, or a Word in the Ancient Languages, 
that was for his Purpoſe, has eſcap'd his- 
Notice. The leaſt Hiſtorical Hint has been Þ* 
made ſerviceable to his Deſign, and Words in 
the Greek, Latin, Celtic, Britiſh and Saxon 
Tongues, have contributed to ſupport his“ 
Conjectures, and adorn his Account of our 


Anceſtors. 


His Obſervations upon Scotland are indeed 1 


very ſhort and ſomething imperfect, he being 


leſs acquainted (as he himſelf ingenuouſly FR? 
owns) with the Antiquities of that Nation, 
than thoſe of his own; However, his Account 4 
of the Picts, or Ancient Inhabitants of Scot- I 


land is certainly very juſt, notwithſtanding 


what the Learned Bede has obſerv'd to the L 
contrary ; © It happen'd, ſays Bede, that 
„ the Picts faild from Scythia (as the Report 


c goes) in ſome few Gallies into Ireland, and 
« that having deſired a Seat of the Scots 


* there without Succeſs; they went over to 
« Britain by their Advice, and ſettled upon 


e the North Part of it, about the Year 78 


(as many would have it).“ But as Bede 


took up this Relation upon the Credit of 


others, ſo it is reaſonably preſum'd, that a 
ha 
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had no very good Foundation to ſupport it 
Cambden is juſtly of Opinion that the Piss 


I were no other than the Extraprovincial Bri- 
tons; for when the Romans had conquer'd 


ſome of the Britons, others averſe to Slavery, 


Z retreated into the Northern Parts of the Iſland, 


and continued their old way of Painting 


'2 themſelves. The Romans therefore to diſtin- 


ouiſh them from the Civiliz d and Provincial 


7 Britons, call'd them the Pidti. That they 
were the ſame People, and ſpoke the ſame 

Language, is manifeſt from the Poems of 
Merlinus Caledonins, who liv'd in the County 
of Argyle about the Year 600, and Wrote in 


the Britiſh Tongue“ 

A great many Names of Places and Ri- 
vers in Scotland, are likewiſe Britiſh, which 
plainly ſhew us, who the Ancient Inhabitants 


of that Kingdom were. I ſhall only men- 


tion a few Inſtances which are not nam'd by 


Mr. Camden, and therefore may not be un- 


8 aprag to the curious s Reader 3 ; Esk, _ 


* Muridunius Morvrin! filins, gui vulga Merlinus H her 


e Caledonius audit Preta, Anno 570; —— and again, Cale- 


donius non immerito appellatur, cum Caledoniæ Sylvas in guibus 


= babvitabat, ipſe his verbis commemaret in Pomario, An Carmine 
= cui Titulas Avalhene. 


Avalhen beren berav i 1 
2 Dyv vn Argael yn argoed KeLypron, Kc. 


= Which is truly Britiſh, and intelligible to this very Day : It 
may be tranſlated as follows viz. 


Seveet Tree, thy luſcious Fruit (J love) 
The Produce of the Caledonian Grove. 
IT Britannica, p. 263. 


Nith, 
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Nith, Dee, Tivy, Locklyn, &c. theſe are Ri- 


vers in Scotland, and the Names are all 
_ Britiſh - The following Names of Places are | 
likewiſe Britiſh, viz. Penpont, that is, Bridge | 
End; Aberlower, the Mouth of the Lower 34 


Dundee Dumfries , Dunkell, i. e. a Town 
upon Dee, Sc. Aberrian, Abercurren, i. e. 


the Mouth of the Rian, &c. Caerlaverock, 


i. e. the City Laverock. 
But that which is more particularly re re- 


markable, Kelydhon * the Name by which 


the Ancient Pits call'd the Country of Scot- 


and, (and out of which Word the Romans 


undoubtedly made Caledonia) is truly Britiſh 


and ſignifies in that Language a Hill of Ha- 
el, with which the North-Eaſt Part of the 


1 1 y 
x. 
% 


Country was formerly cover'd. Sir William 


Temple obſerves, that the Natives to this very 
Day call it Cal-dun ,+ or rather Kolh-dun, + 
which ſignifies the very lame as Kelydhon, 
and differs no more from it, than the ſeveral 
Dialects of a Language differ from one ano- 
ther. Upon the whole I think it is almoſt 


a Demonſtration, that the PiFs, the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Scotland, were (as Mr. Camden 


has juſtly obeſerv'd) no other than the Ex- 


traprovincial Britons, 


* Kahn is the Name which Ane the Pic gives the 
Country of Scotland, in his poem abovemention d. 
+ Sir . Temple's Introduction to the Hiſtory of England, 


1 


T Kolh is the Britiſh Word for Hazel, FP Dun ſignifies a 
Hill, or a Town upon a Hill, Archæol. Britannica. 
| | This 


4 
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This Learned Geographer's Account of the 
Ancient Inhabitants of Ireland is likewiſe juſt, 
tho? ſhort : He makes the Iſland to be firſt 
peopled from Britain, and gives ſome Rea- 
{ons for his Opinion ; I ſhall only beg Leave 


4 to add a few Obſervations to Mr. Camden's 


Remarks, which may ſerve for an Amuſe. 


ment to the young Student, and poſhibly not 


be diſagreeable to the Learned World. 
The Ancient Inhabitants of Ireland were 


in all probability deſcended from the Celtz ; 
for they are now call'd in the Britiſh Lan- 
7 guage Gedbil, Guidhel, and anciently Cedhil, 
7 Keyil, and in the Plural Number, according 


to the Idiom of that Language, Keiliet, or 
Keilt, which the Romans could expreſs by 
no other Word than Ceiltæ or Celtc. 
However, it is highly probable, that ht 
Kingdom was not immediately peopled 
from Gaul but from Britain; for as the 


. Names, Combe, Dor, Stour, 7 Pame, Dove, 
Avon, are no other than the Britiſh Words, 


Kum, Dur, Tave, Divi and Avon, and ma- 
nifeſtly ſhew that the Byitons were the An- 
cient Inhabitants of England, ſo the Iriſh 

Names of Rivers and Mountains, that are to 
be met with in almoſt every Part of Great 
Britain, evidently ſhew that the Celtz ot 
ancient T1riſþ were once Inhabitants of this 

Ifland ; Uysk a Name common to ſeveral 
Rivers Cſuhich the Romans call'd I/ca and Oſca, 
and which now goes by the Names of Ark, 


Eat, & Lak , Ax, Ex, and 88 as likewite Loch or 


- Luch, 
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Tuch, Kinuy, Ban, Drym, Sc. are all 126 


Words, and in the Language of that Peo- 


ple have the following Significations, viz. 
Uk ſignifies Water, Loch or Luch a Lake, 
EKinuy, a Head or Principal River, Ban, a 
Mountain, Drym, a Ridge, In ſhort we 
are entirely oblig d to the Iriſh Language 
for the Meaning of theſe and ſeveral other 
Words, which are every where found 


amongſt us. Now how the Language of a 
People ſhould be found in a Kingdom, un- 
leſs that People had once inhabited it, is not 
ealy to be conceiv'd. It is not improbable 1 
therefore, that the 1ri/h were firſt Inhabitants Þ? 
of this Iſland, and went from hence to 


Ireland. 


When or upon what Occaſion they were! 
driven from hence; whether they were dri- 
ven away by ſucceeding Colonies from 
| Gaul, or by a Colony of Grecians, is not cer- 
tain, If there is any Dependance upon Tra- 
dition or the Welch Hiſtory (ſuch as it is) we 

ſhould certainly be inclind to favour the 
latter Opinion; this Tradition was doubtlels | 


the Foundation upon which Jeffery of Mon- 
704th built his Hiſtory ; and tho the Ac- 
counts of that Author in this reſpe& are 
chiefly Trifling and Romantick, yet I cannot 
think, but we had once a Colony of Grectans 


7” amongſt us; for how elſe ſuch a Number of 


Grech Words ſhould be intermix'd with the 
Britiſh Language is unaccountable. Though 


the Romans held this Iſland four Hundred 
Yeass 


ho. 
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Years or more (reckoning only from the 
Time of Claudius to Valentinian) yet the 


Britiſh Language bears a greater . Reſem- 


| 1 blance to the Greek, than any other what- 


ſoever ; there are more Greek Words incor- 
porated with it, than there are Latin; the 


Learned Sherringham has given us a Speci- 


men of theſe in his Book de Anglorum Gentis 
Origine, and yet theſe are but few in Com- 


1 pariſon of thoſe that may be added. The 


proper Names of Ancient Britons, * their 


ö Cuſtom of fighting in Chariots as the Greeks 
did, and the Names of their Numbers, + 


which have a greater Affinity with the Greek, 5 


than thoſe of the Latin itſelf, are all evident 
Proofs, that a Colony of Greeks were once 
here and liv'd ſometime amongſt us. 


—_— 1 


— 


As kim, " Arthar, Rheeſe, Helen, which are manifetly 
” the ſame as Eneas, Arfurus, Rheſus, and Helena in Greek. 


BRITISH Numerals. GREEK Numerals. 
{ # | —— Ey. 
Doi, Armoric Dow. Ava 
Tri. — Teste 
Pedwar. — m — — Tha 29 


Pump, Armoric, Pemp. — Tore Hol. THT. 
Chuech, Arm. Huech. "EE. 


Saith. ENI. 


With, Armo. Eith. — *OxTw 
Naw. — Fyyc 
Deg. — — Aint 
Un-ar-deg — — Fyſcxg 
Deuddeg. — — qe 
| Ugain. — — Exo. 
Cant. — m— Fuca 
Mil. — — XiAtts 
Myrd.— — Moupias 


But 


 driſb it is expreſs d by Bondhannach. . 
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But however this be, it is certain, that 


the Iriſh were the Ancient Celæ and ſpoke | 
the Language of that People. Indeed there 1 
is not that near Affinity between the Iriſh 1 
and Britiſh Tongues; that there is between | 
the Britiſh, Armoric, and Corniſh, which no 
doubt is owing to an earlier Separation of 


thoſe two Nations, to Colonies, to Conqueſts, 


between the Old Iriſh and Britiſh, that Abun- 


dance of Words in the Iriſh Language are! 
abſolutely unknown to the Brizons or Welch Þ* 
as has been obſerv'd already; However, the 
Original Stock of both Languages is the! 


Celtic. This has been ſhewn of the Britiſh 


try. 


Armotric. f 
Bondincus in the Celtic is bottomleſs z in 


A F F 
8 8 


and Time, which makes Alterations in all! 
Things; the Difference is now ſo great! 


1 PS 
3 . 


by the Learned Mr. Camden, and I ſhall en- 
dea vour to do the ſame of the Triſh by a few 
Inſtances from Mr. Lhuyd s drcheolgia Bri. [7 
 tannica. 13 
Allobrox in the Celtic ſignifies a Stranger? 
or Foreigner; Vet. Comment. in Juv. In! 
the 1riſh Eilbruax denotes the ſame Thing, 
it being compounded of Eile other, and Bro, 
which ſignilies the remoteſt Part of a Coun- Þ* 


I! be Inhabitants of the Maribes. or Bor- * 

derers upon the Sea, are call'd by the Celtz, 
Armorici; Cæſ. Com. Lib. 5. The ſame Peo- Þ 
ple are call'd by the 1riſh, Armburich or 
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Celtæ, the Inhabitants of Gaul, are call'd 
by the Iriſh, Keyil, Keiliet, and Keilt, as has 
been obſerv'd already. 
The old Celtic Word Dunum in the 
L 1 | Names of Towns, (as Uxellodunum, Neodu- 
num, Lugdunum, Virodunum) is Dun in the 
Highland Iriſh, and ſignifies any ſortify d 
„ Place upon a Hill, or a riſing Ground. 
I Magus, which $gnifies in the Celtic a 
it | Plain, and is found in the Names of Towns, 
- (as Magetrobis, Duromagus, Rothomagus) is 
e Mag h in the Iriſh Manuſcripts, and has the 
ſame Meaning as Magus, tho' of late the 
je Word is changed into -. 
" Ratis, which in the Celtic is Fern, is 
5 Raith in Iriſh. 
Vercingetorix, was a "Trier; or Chief 
w | 4 among the Arverni; Cæſaris Comment. Lib, 7. 
. and Fearceangoturus in Iriſh has the ſame 
ignification, vis. a Lender, or CONT. in an 5 
er | Expedition. 
n Vergeſilaunus, was another Chief among 
9,1 the Arverni; Cæſ. Com. lib. 8. and agreeable 
„do this, Feargoſaelan is a Head Armourer, 
u- or a King 8 Armour-bearer, among the 


e Ceſar tells us, Was a Judge 


- 

= among the Edui or Autonoits ——— Liſcus 
)} FE | 

qui ſummo Magiſtratui præcrat, Vergobretum 

appellant Edui "& Vitæ neciſque in ſuos habet 

PFoteſtatem. Feargobreath in the lriſh ſigni- 

fes a judge, or, if we tranſlate it verbafin, 

a Man firing in Judgment. | 
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In ſhort the Laws of the Iriſh, their 
Dreſs, their Prieſts, their Muſick, their 
Drink, their Houſes or Huts, their Carri- 
ages and Boats, were the ſame with thoſe 
of the Old Britons or Gauls, and call'd by 
the lame Names. 5 . 

Thus Bracca, a Sort of Garment among 
the Celtæ, is call'd Brekan in Iriſh, and 
worn by the Highlanders to this very Day; 
Gallos Czſar in Triumphum ducit; iidem in- 
Curia Galli Braccas depoſuerunt; latum Clavum } 
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ſumbſerunt, lays Suetonius. Again, the Bri- 4 


tons or Old Gauls, according to Cæſar, wore a4 
Beard only on their Upper Lip, and their 
Hair long; Cf. Com. Lib. 5. The Ancient! 
Triſh wore their Beards after the ſame Man- Þ 7 


ner, and their Hair hanging down their Backs. 


Ihe 1riſh likewiſe, as well as the Celts, 2 


» —p ww & tO hk 2 A — tus oy 


had their Druids and Bards ; and accord- | # 


ingly Bardus a Poet in the Celtic, is Baird in- 
Iriſh ; and Draide Druids in the Celtic, is“ 
| Draoidhe in the Iriſh, , 
The Muſick of both People was the Fi 

or Welch Harp, and their Drink was made 
of Barley or Malt, and call'd Cwrw; in-!“ 


deed, through Miſtake, or Careleſſnets off 


Tranſcribers, it is call'd by Dio/corides Curmi. 
The C Iriſh liv'd in Huts built in Woods 


and on the Banks of Rivers, and agreeable b 
to this Cz/ar informs us, that what the 


Gaul. or Old Britons call'd Towns were no 
other than Woods fenc'd with Banks of 
Pitches ; Ceſar de Bello Gall. Lib, 5. 5 
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The Carriages and Boats of the 1ri/h were 
likewiſe the ſame with thoſe of the Celte - 


thus Benna in the Celtic ſignifies a kind of 
Waggon, and Benn in the [riſh denotes the 


} ſame Thing; and Boats, which the Old Bri- 
tons call Corrwghs, the Iriſh call Corrazhs. 


Several other Inſtances might be produc'd 
to the ſame Purpoſe ; but theſe few are ſuf- 


2 ficient to let us ſee, that the Language of the 
Celtæ, and the Ancient [ri/ſh was the fame, 
and that conſequently they were Originally 
the ſame People. From the foregoing Ob- 
ſervations it likewiſe appears, that Mr. Cam- 
aden had good Reaſon for aſſerting that the 
2 carlieft Inhabitants of Ireland were tranſ- 


planted from Britain, they having left mani- 


1 feſt Footſteps and Traces of their being firſt 
in this Hland. 


However whilft there i E aod Reaſon to 


believe that the Ancient Lib were Celtz or 


2 Gazls, it is allow'd at the ſame Time that 


the preſent People of Ireland are a Mixture 
of different Nations, ſeveral Colonies from 
[2 diſtant Parts of the World, ſince the firſt. 
Plantation of the Iſland, having frequently 
infeſted it, and gain'd Settlements amongſt 
the Old Inhabitants. After the Celtæ had 
been in Poſſeſſion of Ireland for ſome Ages, 

the Scotch invaded and conquer'd it, and 
[7 ſettled there in ſuch Numbers, that the 
Kingdom was from them call'd Scotia, and 
7 Scotia Major, and Inſula Scotorum. , In the 
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7: See Camden s iÞ\bernia. | 
of Poles 
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Reigns of the Emperors Honorius and Arcadius, 
theſe People were very conſiderable and 
look'd upon as the Principal Inhabitants of |? 
the Iſland. It was poſſibly owing to the 
Succeſs and Encreaſe of theſe Conquerors, 
that the Triſh Language at preſent differs | 
ſo much from the Britiſh. Some are of| 
Opinion that theſe People were Scythians; |? 
the Jriſh call them Kyn Scuit, which bears} * 
ſome Reſemblance to the Name; bat then! 
at the ſame Time, they tell us, they came! 
from Spain, to which the Accounts of Mani 
and other Hiſtorians are perfectly agreeable. ] 
The Learned Mr. Lhuyd was from hence in-] 
duc'd to think that they came from Cantabria,, 
now Biſcay, and the Parts adjoining to the, 
Pyrencan Mountains, In Order to ſupponÞ 3 
his Opinion, he proves that their Language 
was chiefly the Old Spaniſh, which the In.] 


* Scotorum cumulus flevit glacialis Ferne. And in anothe: ! 
Place, Totam cum Scotus Hibernem Movit.— ſays Claudia. 


+ See Camden's Hibernia. | 


§ Sir William Temple, J am ſenſible, is of another Opinion 
With regard to this Particular, and ſeems to think that the A. 
gument drawn from the Affinity between the 1ri/5 and Sparih Þ ® 
Language is too triiling to be regarded. But it is obſervabe Þ* 
that the Reaſon which that Gentleman has offer'd for his Opi-Þ* 
nion is ab:oJute'y falſe. He alledges, that the Spaniſh Word! 
that are found in the Tri Language, were the Effect of a laue 
Commerce between Tre/and and Spain, and borrow'd from the 
M-4ern Spaniſh, a Language not above ſeven or eight hundrel i 
Years old; (L[rtrod. to the Hiſtory of England, page 27. E 
Whereas on the other hand it is certain that the Words in tte 
abovemention'd Catalogue are all taken from the O Car: 


Tor 


_ brian, the Language which the Ancient Inhabitants of Sh 


poke before they were conquer'd by the R:prans, | 
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TF Inhabitants of Cantabria ſpoke, before they 
were conquer'd by the Romans; as may be 
ſeen by the ſeveral Inſtances i in the follow- 
ing Columns. 

Iris n. ENnGLIsK. n 
Acha — — A Rock — Acha — 
Aga — — Noble — Jo — 
Aile — — Shame” — — — 
Aol — — 4 Mouth — 451 — 
en] An — — Good — 02 — 
ne] Afaith — — Enough — Aſco — 
1 Aſnic — — Milk —— Ernecg — 
4 Avail — — Death on Dh, 
n. 4 Beichin =—— 4 Bee —— Abechon 
1% i Birtan —— Preſently — Bertan —— 
he] 3 Brek — Spotted —— Bragado — 
on! Burgh | —— 4 Town — Burgua —— 
ige Carl ——— Lofs PO Cailte = = = 
In. Co ——— 4 Chud — Kea - = = 
(omhar — A Country — Combarca = = = 
3 Cionas — How — — Cop - 
th BY Gach — — dl — — Gacis - == 
| 7 Lairin — The Earth — Larraina = - = 
„ Loir - = - AWound- - Iot = = 
1 Mala = =- = A Budget = = Maletas 
ae BY Nagav = = » The Winter = Negua 
BY Nox = = bich Nr 
la Obair = = = Labour = - Obra = = 
an Doc's - = 4 * „ 3 Pop 3 
drei 8 7 5 
„Ke & Ris = At „ „R 5 55 
_— Re = 2 m By „ 
% R5 = = = Through = Rex = = 
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Theſe few Inſtances are taken from Mr. 


not only from the Old Cantabrian Language, 
but from the preſent Spaniſh, notwithſtanding 


it has been ſo much corrupted by the Latin | 


and Arabic. 


But beſides the Scotch or Cantabrians, 1 
Ireland had probably ſome Colonies from 
Germany, or the Neighbouring Parts; this“ 


appears from the ſeveral Teutonic Words that 
are found in ſome Ancient Iri/h Manuſcripts ; 


for whereas it might be ſuggeſted, that the 


Iriſh borrow'd theſe Words from the Engliſh, 


ſucceeded the Ancient Celte in Gallia Bel. 


gica, For from thence the Iriſb tells us, a 3 
Colony came and ſettled amongſt them long 2 


before the Scotch or Cartabrians had 807 
Footing in their Iſland. 
Some of theſe Teutonic Words ndeed may 


poſſibly have been deriv'd from a more Mo- 


dern Original ; they may perhaps be owing 


to the Dazes and Norwegians, and other Nor- 


2 


— 
* y 


* de Aeneas to Archeol, Dritanmca. / 
5 Archeal. Britannica. | 


thern 


Lhuyd's Archeologia Britannica, to which, he 3 
| tells us, that ſeveral others might be added, 'Y 
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on the other Hand theſe Manuſcripts * Þ7 
were writ long before the Engliſh conquer d. 
Ireland, and conſequently before they had! 
any great Communication with the Inhabi- 
tants. It is not improbable therefore that! 
the People from whom they borrow'd theſe |? 
Words were the Fir-Bo/gs + who are pre-. 
ſum'd to have been Germans, and to have 
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thern People, who ſpoke different Dialeds 


of the Teutonic, and who ſince the Year. $00 


: conquer'd great Part of Ireland, and gain'd ſe- 


veral Settlements there. So that the preſent 


Viſb ſeem to be deſcended from the Ancient 
} 3 Celtæ, from the Cantabrians,and ſome Northern 
Nations, their Language being a mixture ot the 
Languages of all the ſeveral People juſt men- 
tion'd. Theſe are at leaſt probable Con- 
jectures concerning the Origin of the Iriſh ; 
and in doubtful Caſes, where Hiſtory fails 
dus, there is perhaps no better help for diſ- 
covering Truth, than that which ariſes from 
the Affinity of Languages. I ſhall only add, 
that if the Reader will excuſe theſe ſmall 
Additions to Mr. Camden's Obſervations upon 
Scotland and Ireland, he will find that Learn- 
ed Geographer 1 of Englund to be 
not only juſt but beautiful, and ſuch as muſt 


give bim great Pleaſure in peruſing it. 
The Learned Mr. HoRSLEVY'Ss Britannia 


* Romana is likewiſe a noble Performance, and 
being leſs known than Camden's Britannia, 
the Student I preſume will excuſe me, if I 
am ſomething more particular in my Account 
Jof this Work. The judicious Advances 
made by this Learned Antiquary towards 
clearing up the Geography and Hiſtory of 
5 Ancient Britain, muſt give a curious Reader 
$ the higheſt plealure imaginable. 


This Author's Work conſiſts of three 


: Books; In the firſt of which he treats of the 
; Ronan Tranſactions in Britain, of their Le- 


E 4 gionary 
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gionary Forces, and Auxiliaries, of the Walls 


0 
ſuppos'd to have been built by Hadrian, q is 
Severus, and Antoninus Pius; and of the tl 

Stations, Exploratory Forts, and Military Ways F 
belonging to them. In treating of each of / 
_ theſe Particulars, this Learned Antiquar) ti 


has written with ſach Perſpicuity and Judg- | ir 
ment, and diſcoverd ſuch a Maſterly Skill | 1 
in Ancient Hiſtory, and all kinds of Anti- | a 
quities, as few Authors can pretend to. By 
the help of ſome incidental Paſſages in the] c 
Roman Hiſtorians, and the obſcure Remains 
of Inſcriptions, he has given us a tolerable 8 
Account of the Roman Tranſactions in Bri- t. 
tain, from the Time of Cæſar's firſt Expedi- t 
tion hither (which was about the fifty fifth | 8 
Year before the Chriſtian ra) down to the 1 
Middle of the fifth Century, when the Ro- ft 
mans abandon'd the Iſland; during this long! 1 
and dark Period, he has ſettled the CHrono- 2 
ogy of his Accounts with the greateſt Ex-P t 
actneſs, and trac'd the Marches and Military t 
Ways of the Romans with a ſurpriſing Ac- I! 
CUTACY, | JF 
His Enquiry with regard to the Port from 
whence Cefar ſet Sail for Britain is curious, 
but not entirely ſatisfactory, it being liable 
to ſome Exceptions. Cefar tells us, that the] 
Port from whence he ſail'd was Diu: Poris, 
which ſeveral Writers have thought to be 
| Bologne , Cluverius was of this Opinion, and 
yet at the ſame Time calls the Cliffs of Calais 
Promontorium Nium. But Ceſar s Deſcription 


of 
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of bis Paſſage is ſuch, that Mr. HorsLty 
: is of Opinion, if Calais was then a Port, that 
this muſt be the Place from whence he fail'd. 
For Cæſar tells us, that he order'd all his 
Army to Portus Itius, knowing that from 
„ thence: was the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt Paſſage 
into Britain, it being about thirty Miles.“ 
As this Account can't well be reconcil'd with 
- | 7 a Paſſage from any Port now in Being but 
Calais, this Author is of Opinion that Cz/ar 
e could mean no other; for his Reckoning 
s | 7 Anſwers very near to Dr. Halley accurate 
e Þ 7 Survey of the Diſtance between Calais and 
the Cliffs of Dover, but is far diſtant from 
the Truth, if we ſappoſe him to have ſet. 
h Sail from Bologne, or any other Port to the 
e | Þ North-Eaſt of it. Beſides, he ſeems to think 
„that the Affinity in Sound between Prolemy's 
8 b $ "Txtoy dx (that is the Promontary of Calais) 
= | 3 and Cœſar's Itius or Iccius Portus is ſo great, 
that there is no Reaſon to Queſtion but 
y AJ that Calais was the Port meant by the 
-- þ% Hiſtorian. {> . 
However with reſpect to this Particular, 
m this Author may poſſibly be miſtaken; for 
Calais is a Town of a modern Date, and in 
le all Probability was not in being in the Time 
xe of Julius Cæſar. A French Writer of Au- 
„ thority aſſures us, that it was only a 
e ——— — . 
d * Omnes ad Portum Itium convenire jubet, quo ex porta 
= commodiſſimum in Britanniam transjeftum eſe cognoverat, cir- 
= citer millium Paſſuum triginta a Continenti, Cæſ. de Bello 
n WW Glico, lib. 5, e. 2. : | 
5 {mall 
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ſmall Village, *till it was wall'd round by J 
Philip of Bologne, which was done not ma- 3 
ny Years before it was taken by the Eng- 1 
liſh. * But if we admit it to have been a a 


Town ſo carly as Mr. HorsLty ſuppoſes, 


yet ſtill it is highly improbable that it 
ſhould be a Port at that Time of Day, there 
not being the leaſt mention of any one's? 
failing from thence for ſeveral Hundred 
Years after the Time of Julius Ceſar. For 
theſe and other Reaſons, Camden is of 


Opinion, that the Place from whence 
Cæſar ſail d was Witſan or Vitſan, a Port 


long ſince deſtroy'd, and that lay a little 
below Calais near Blackneſs, The Diſtance Þ? 
between Dover and Witſan anſwers entirely, 
to Cz/ar's Deſcription of it, the Paſſage be- 
tween theſe two Places being full as near as 


that between Dover and Calais; beſides, 


Camden ſeems to think that there is a Reſem- - 


blance of Names between Vitſan or Itſar 
and Itius ; and if ſome Allowance be made 
for the Roman Termination and the Saxon 
W, it is not improbable that Witjan is a 
Corruption of 17/us. But however this be, 
it is almoſt certain that this was the Place 
from whence Cz/ar ſet Sail for Britain, it 
having been the common Port, from whence 
People generally ſet out for this Kingdom. 
This appears from unqueſtionable Records. 
Camden tells us, that Ludovicus Junior, King 


5 


—— 


— — 


*Camden's Cantium. 
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Jof France, when he came in Pilgrimage to 
omas of Canterbury, humbly requeſted of 
that Saint, by way of Intereeſſion, that 
none might be Shipwreck'd between Vitſan 
and Dover; and Dr. Gibſon in his Notes 
adds, that certain Lands were held in 
"4 Coperland near Dover by Service, to hold the 
King's Head between Dover and Whitſas, 
whenever he croſs'd the Sea there; all 
which manifeſtly implies, that the Ancient 
and uſual Paſſage between Gaul or France, 
and Britain, was from Vitſan to Dover. 


This Author's Conjectures concerning the 


Place where Cæſar landed in Britain, are 
much more juſt and ſatisfactory than his Ob- 
ſervations aboye-mention'd, But to dwell 
longer upon the ſeveral curious Particulars 
in this Book would make my Remarks too 


« 


I tedious. __ 


In his ſecond Book, he gives us a compleat 


Collection of all the Roman Infcriptions and 
Sculptures in Britain; in treating of theſe 
valuable Curioſities, he has made ſuch 
beautiful Remarks upon the Nature and 
Uſe of Inſcriptions in general, and ſuch cu- 
rious Obſeryations upon thoſe he has pub- 
liſb'd in particular, as muſt be highly enter- 
taining to any one, that has the leaſt Taſte 
for ſuch uſeful and learned Enquiries. 


In the zhird Book, this Author treats of 


the ſeveral following Pieces of Antiquity, 
as far as they relate to Britain, vis. Ptole- 
= my's Geography, Antonine's Itinerary, the No- 


titia, 
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titia, the Geographical Work of the ano- 


nymous Ravennas, and Peutinger's 'Table ; 


in diſcourſing of each of theſe ancient and I 
valuable Remains of Learning, he has ſhew'd |'3 
an uncommon Penetration in pointing to |? 


the Errors of the reſpective Performances, 


and in reconciling the barbarous Names of | 3 
Places in the Ravennas, and the miſtaken 4 
Poſition of them in Ptolemy to the leſs in- 7 
correct Account given in Antonine's Itinerary | b 


and the Notitia. 


In bis kü upon pee Gee, 


he juſtly obſerves, that there are many and 


great Miſtakes in this Author's Account f 
Britain, and particularly with reſpect to! 
the Poſition of Scotland, the length of Which! 
he makes to lie almoſt directly Eaſt and! 


Weſt, when in Reality it lies almoſt direct iy 


North and South. In his Obſervations up- Þ 3 
on theſe Errors of Ptolemy, he offers a4 
plauſible Conjecture in order to Account for! 
the Occaſion of them. He ſuppoſes that! 
this Ancient Geographer might receive his Þ * 


Account of Things from the Roman Soldiers. 


« Now the Romans enter'd Scotland on the Þ 
„Mes Side, and afterwards croſs'd to the 
« Eaſt; this might lead the Soldiers into 
an Error, and make them miſtake the! 


Lg 


. 


“ Breadth for the Length ; and as they 
& march'd from Weſt to Eaſt, fo they 
might conclude, that the Length of the 

4 Country lay this Way.“ 
However it muſt not be omitted, that 
thus 
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this Learned Writer, who has oblig'd the 
World with the moſt curious Diſcoveries, 
| |'F has however been guilty of ſome conſider- 
| |'F able Miſtakes ; he allows that the Itinera- 
is very much corrupted, and that Pfole- 
, | 4 my's Geography is full of Errors, and yet 
i | 4 more than once ſticks ſo cloſe to them, as 
1 | 7 to differ from Camden, whole Opinion gene- 
rally deſerves a greater Regard. I ſhall 
only trouble the Reader with an Inſtance or 
EZ two. ET inde 5 
Mr. HoksLEY will have Brannogenium to 
be Ludlow, for this Reaſon, becauſe Ptolemy 
places it amongſt the Ordovices * (the Peo- 
ple of North-Wales.) Camden on the other 
Hand takes it to be Worceſter, which is un- 
doubtedly the Place meant by the Romans; 
for Worceſter is call'd in the Britiſh Tongue 
3 Wrangen and Caer-Wrangen, that is, the 
City of Hrangen ; now the Romans in tranſ- 
2 lating the Bri#z/þ Names of Places always 
t] us'd to give their own Termination to 
is them, and to change the Britz/h W or V 
s. Conſonant into B or M. + And thus of the 
e Word Mrangen they made HBrangenium or 
e ©# Brannogenium. Add to this, that the City 


3 
— 
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3 * Hyrfley's Britannia Romana. | 7 
C 14 Thus Everoc the Old Britiſh Word for York was tranſlated 
y 3 by the Romans into Eboracum. Again Dyved the Old Britiſh 
y MName of the People of Carmarthenſhire and Pembrokeſhire 

was chang'd into Dimetæ; and Tavuis the Old Word for the 
e River Thames was tranſlated Tame. Kadvan likewiſe a Bri- 
KF tihh Name was turn'd into Catamannus ; Dry/vaes into Drujc= 
it mags; and Brocheael another Britiſh Name into Brochmelius, 
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of Worcefter lies in the Neigbourhood mn 
the Helth, has been always frequented vi 


them, and conſequently muſt be well known 
to them. Now ſhall Piolemy's placing it 
amongſt the Ordovices invalidate ſuch Eyi.| 
dence as this ? in Enquiries of this Nature| 
great Regard no doubt is to be had to the Fi 


ames, by which Places were _— 


by. 
_ 
* 


and are now call'd amongſt the Britons ; 
at leaſt as great as to the /t;nerary or Ptole- 


my's Geography, the firſt of which is mani-F I 


feſtly corrupted, and the other proba 
both corrupted and miſtaken, 
This Author in his Obſeryations upon 


the 12th [ter in Antonine's Itinerary *F | 


ſeems to have fallen into ſeyeral Miſtakes | 
of the ſame kind : He owns that there 1 is 21 


* Tx ER 12. I Mr. HosLEx's FE a ö 


4 Call Muri dunum Urioco-] The twelfth Rout from Sil. 


nium M. P. 186. | cheſter by Eggerton to Wrex: F 


eter, 185 Miles. 
From Silcheſter. 


9 Callios | 


Vindomi M. P. 15 Farnham. 
Venta Belgarum —— M. P. 21 Wincheſter. 
Brige ——- M. P. 94. 11. Broughton. 


Sorvioduno M. P. 9 al. 11. Old Sarum. 


Vindocladia M. P. 13 Near Cranburn. 
Durnovaria M. P. 8 4.36. Dorcheſter. 
Maur iduno M. P. 36 40. 8. Near Eggerton. 
Scadum Nanniorum M.P.15 —— Near Chiſleborough, 
Leucaro M. P. 15 Near Glaſtonbury. 
Bomin —— —M.P.15 Near Axbridge. 
Nido — — M. P. 15 - Near Portbury. 


I ſca legua Auguſia M. P. 5 —— Caerleon, 
Eurrio— — M. P. 9 —— Uk. 
Cobannio — MP, Abergavenny. 
Magni . — M. P. 22 Kencheſter. 
Bravinio— —— M.P. 24 — Ludlow. 
Vriocon iso M P. 27 — Wroxcler. 
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3 very great Omiſſion or Corruption in the 
Number of Miles prefix d to this Iter, that 
Ithe Total is only 186, whereas the Particu- 
lars amount to 282; he admits that the 
Learned Dr. Gale is of Opinion, that it is 
two Itinera jumbled or thrown together, It 


is further evident, that there are very groſs 


9 8 


Granmatical Blunders in this Tter, that 


$Scadum Nunniorum is writ for Iſa Dumno- 
nniorum, and Legua Aug ufa tor Legio Au- 
guſla; and yet notwithſtanding all this, he 


ſicems inclin'd to defend it at any Rate, and 
in his Explanation of its ſeveral $7ations to 
diſregard the Opinions of the moſt cele- 
I brated Autiquaries, In order to render 
Things agreeable to this [ter, he makes a 
Station or two, where there is not the leaſt 
Footſteps of a Roman Work, robs Places of 
Ancient Names, that they have been in 
x. þ Poſſeſſion of above a Thouſand Years, and 
turns the Wefern Part of the Kingdom 


quite upſide down; thus he makes Uxela 


to be Exeter, inſtead of Leſiuthiel, moves 
Iſca Dumnoniorum from Exeter to Ilcheſter, 
or Hamden Hill or Chiſleborough ; 1/chalis, 
or Ilcheſter to Wells; and makes Leucarum 
to be Glaſfonbury, Bomio to be Axbridge, 
and Nidus to be Portbury ; in all which 
this Author ſeems to be guilty of one con- 
tinued Miſtake, there not being the leaſt 
KReſemblance of Names or any one good 
 Reaton imaginable to juſtify his Opinion. 


1 hat Iica Dumnoniorum is not IlIcheſter 
or 
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or Chiſteborough, but Exeter, is evident be- 


yond Diſpute ; for the Britons to this very 


Day call this City Caer-1/c, and the County | | 

Dwonemt, which is the very ſame as 1/ca I 
Dummoniorum; for as the Romans in tranſla-. 
ting the Britiſh Names of Places, us'd to 
drop the Word Caer, ſo they always gave % 
their own ,, Termination to Words, and 
chang'd the Britiſb V Conſonant into B or 
M, as has been obſery'd already; thus in! 
the Inſtance before us, they added their = 
_ own Termination to Ie and made it 1/ca ; 
and by changing the Letter V in Dwvneint [7 
into M, and giving the laſt Syllable nernt a 
Latin Termination, Viz. nonium, they made 
it Dumnonium, and call'd the Inhabitants Þ% 
of the Country Dumnonij; and thus they! 
gave the Name of Iſca Dumnonjorum to & 
Exeter, probably to diſtinguiſh it from /e 
 Silurum in Wales. 


The Britons us'd to prefix Caer to all the 


great Roman Garriſons, as Caer-Mrangen, | ; 
Caer-Leon, Caer-Gwent ; the Saxons who BY 
ſucceeded them call d the {ame Places by 


Ceffer or Chefter, as Exceffer, Worceſter, 


Winchefer, Toelcbefer, Wepchefer, d. 
Whereas Chiſteborough bears no ſuch Mark 
of Antiquity ; but on the other Hand is 
undoubtedly 'of Saxon Original, as may Wt; 


plainly be perceiy'd by the Word Borougi 
added to it. 


Ilchefeer indeed is conſeſſedly a Romai 


Town, and has evident Marks of great Anti- 


quit 
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Icquity both in and about it; but then it 
cannot be the ca Dumnoniorim of the 
Ancients for the Reaſons abovemention'd. 
eſides Ptolemy places 1/chalis or Iueloheſter 
- F Samongſt the Belge, and the Town is mani- 
ſeſtly at too great a Diſtance from Devon- 
hire to have been any Part of the Country 
of the Dumnon ij. 3 
hHeſides, that Ptolemy's Uxela or Uzela 
ſhould be Exeter, and not Lefuthiel (as 
it Camden would have it) is highly improba- 
ple, not only for the Reaſon already given, 
put from its Situation and the Name aſlign'd 
a it by Ptolemy, which cannot agree to any 
le Place fo well as Lefuthiel ; for it was ſitu- 
is ted upon a high Hill: Now Uchel in the 
y bruißß Language fignifies high or Jofty ; 
to and as Uthziel in Lefuthizl is probably a 
Lorruption of Uchel, fo the Roman Uxela 
pr Uzela was certainly made out of the 
he ame Word. Lefuthiel is undoubtedly no 
2, pther than Lhys-uc bel, which fignifies in the 
ho Brit iſh or Corniſh Language, a Palace, or 
Is Cafle upon a Hill. In the Armoric it 
ould have been expreſs'd Les-uchel or 
Les-uxel. Ptolemy calls it ob i. e. Uxela, 
dr Uzela, agreeable to the Cuſtom of the 
Romans, who generally omitted ſuch Bri- 
%% additional Words as Lys, or Les, or 
Laer, & c. Thus in Caer-gwent, and Caer- 
orangen, and Caer-Leon, they tranſlate 
nly the laſt Words of each, viz. Gwent, 
4 e 5 Mrangen, 


/ 


* 
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Wrangen, and Leon, which are render'd by [ 


Venta, Brangenium and Legio. 


If the Obſervations T have here made ar 
juſt, Mr. HoksTxr's Conjecture that hai 
is Hells, muſt be wrong of Courſe. How. 
ever ſince he has offered a Reaſon or two, 
to ſupport his Opinion, it may not be in} F 
proper to conſider them. © It is general, 
agreed, ſays he, that there are no re, 
« markable Wells or Waters at this Place} 
that can be thought to have occaſion'il 3 


© the Name, and from thence he ſeems wu. 

« think. that Iſchalis may be Wells, and] 
« that the preſent Name (Wells) might 
« have ariſen from that of J/chaljs” Bu 


here this Author is certainly miſtaken; u 
it is well known that there are a Number z 


of Wells or Springs in all Parts of the City, 


and particularly in the Moat that ſurroundÞ 
the Biſhop's Palace; the Springs that rie 
in this Place are 1o great, that they entire 
ly ſupply the Moat, and ſend out ſuch af 


Quantity of Water as makes a {mall Riven 


that was anciently, and is now (if I miſtakeÞ 


not) call'd the Melæve. So that if the City 


does not take its Name from the Wells or : 
Springs that are in it, it certainly does fronM 
the River Melwe, and not from I/chalis, 1 


as this Author would have it. 


In the next Place he makes Leucarum to 
be Glafonbury, Bomio to be Axbridge, and 
N1dus to be Portbury ; whereas Glafonbwr 5 
at leaſt ever ſince the Time of the Romans 


has elt 
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J bas been call'd Igſula Avelonia ; and as to 
Arbridge and Portbury, tis evident, that 
„ they have not the leatt Affinity with the 
Roman Names, or any one Mark of Roman 
Antiquity belonging to them. 
Had this Author croſs'd the Severy a lit- 
Itle lower, he had found in Glamorganſbire 
| Fſome Places, that are well known to be 
Roman Stations, that anſwer to the Names in 
the Itinerary with tolerable Exactneſs, and 
Ithat are all in a ftrait Road to Urioconiumt 
| For Wroxeter ;,viz. Leucarum, which the Bri- 
tons call Loghor, Nidus, which is call'd Neath, 
Land Bovio, which (if Mr. Camden be right 
in his Conjecture) i is writ corruptly in the 
inerary Bomio, and goes by the N ame of 
(oubridge, or Boverton. 


ity, | 

oo As to Leucarum, beſides the Reſemblancs 
ie it bears to the Britiſh Name Loghor, this 
ire. Flace in the Ravennas is call'd Leucomagus 


ni Abich differs not much from Leucarum) and 
is nam'd with Pontobobice, Coubridge, Venta 


ver? 
ak * um, Mente heſter, Iſca Auguſta, Caerleon, 
City Pc. and Mr. HORSL EY here allows it to be 


[2 Fen which I think evidently proves 
from] that Leucarum can be no other Place. 

a That - Nidus likewiſe is Neath, and not 
J oribary, I think is evident; for Nith in 


ls off 


1 0 | Britiſh is Nidus in Latin, and ſignifies the 
and lame Thing; add to this, that Loghor and 
ml Neath are call'd by the Britons C aſe- -Lychwr, 


AMS, Ind Caſe-Nedh ; from all which it is mani- 
has ft, that theſe Towns Were Roman Stations, 
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Mr. Camden, as to this Particular expreſſes þ ® 


_ Cowbridge, in the Ravennas is call'd Pontobo- 


have here a very great Reſemblance of 


for at this very Day there are apparent 
Marks of an ancient Caſtle and large En- 


of the Town, adjoining to a Street call'd IM 
Work of the Romans, there having been 


 Entrenchments made ſince their Time, The 
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Cafe being probably no other than the Ro. 
man Caſe or Tuguriola, Cottages or Tents |} 


that the Soldiers made ule of when they |} 


were Station'd in theſe Parts. 1 
That by Bomio is here meant Cobridge,, 
I own is not fo apparent as could be wiſh d; 


” 
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himſelf in a very cautious and doubt. 
ful manner; and it Bomio be Cowbridee, it! 
ought to have been plac'd after Mab, where 
as in the Iter it ſtands before it. Beſides, Þ * 


55 7 


bice, and conſequently I cannot think but! 
Bomio muſt mean ſome other Place. An 
If I might be allow'd a Conjecture in] f 


this Caſe, I think by Bomio is here meant] 1 
Ba rod in Devonſhire, and that it ought t 
to be plac'd in the [ter before Leucarum; ve 


REI ot 


Names; and beſides there is good Rea- 
ſon to believe, that there was a Rom MY 
Station at Bampton, and that this was the 

very Rout which the Soldiers took when 
they march'd from Exeter to the Severn ; 


trenchments on a Hill at the Nori h- Eaſt Side . 
Caſſle-ſireet, which was undoubtedly the * 
no Fortification built, nor any remarkable 
Entrenchment is about ten Acres of Ground; 


one Part of the Work appears to have been 
1 85 doubly 
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of the Romans, who threw up ſometimes 


| ] a double, ſometimes a quadruple Agger or 


| 3 Rampart about their Stations. 

10 this may be added, that conſidering 
ly probable, that the Romans crols'd the 
LSvern much lower than Mr. HorsLev 
7 would have it; and if ſo, where can we 


) 
0 
at 


than near Bampton, a Place that has ſuch 
| 3 manifeſt Marks of Antiquity belonging to 
it, and that lies almoſt in a ſtrait Line be- 


In 


nt j "0 5 heres if | . | . 
„to give my Opinion of this Iter, I think the 
latter Part of it ought to be read thus, viz. 


of E A Muriduno Urioconium, | From Eggerton, or Seaton, to 
4 M. P. 186. Wroxeter, 186 Miles. 
WH * A Muriduns. © 3 From Seaton, or Egger ton, 
Be Dumnoniorum — — M. P. 15 Exeter. 
6 io — — 17 Bampton. 
the „ eucaro — 8 — M. - 15 Logbor. 


nen %%% — — M. P. 15 Neath. 
„. Station omitted, f 4 | 
UH mebably' Brie — c M. Cowbridge, or Boverton. 
ent VL Legio Auguſta M 15 Caerleon. 

En- b Hurrio — ê us M. 9 Usk, or Burrenbiga. 

1. (Cobannio— — M. P. 12 Abvergavenny. 


22 Kentcheſter. 
24 Near Ludlow. 


ont to wart 
on 


Vioconio — — M. P. 27 Wroxeter. 


Total 186 


Mg 


Jeell . 1 

able Logbor or Heucarum ſtands upon the River Loghor, near 

The 4 wanſey or Stoerpjey in Glamorganſhire, {o call'd by the Eng- 
from Porp9oi/gs or Se a- Hag. 1 

ind; | + See Canden's Mar of England, and his Mar of Britannia 


been Dana. 


doubly entrench'd, agreeable to the Cuſtom 


che Weſtern Poſition of Laghor, it is high- 
better ſuppoſe that they took their Roa, 


tween Exeter and Log bor, as may be ſeen 
in the May, + So that if I might preſume 
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other Side of the Water. And is it not 


of Places that Wey have been in Poſſeſſion f 
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jecture, is becauſe Cobridge exactly anſwers Þ'2 
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Mr. Camden informs us, and as many (if [ | 
miſtake not) from Caerleon. Beſides, it is 
Account of the Iter is, that it ſuppoſes a | ö Y 
Military Way ; and is it ſuch an Abſurdity, 


man Town, tho' there is not any Roman 


In this Account of the [ter, the Reader 
will obſerve that I ſuppoſe Bomio to be miſ-- 
plac' 'd, and a Station to be omitted, by an | 1 
ignorant or careleſs Tranſcriber, on the | 


more reaſonable to ſuppoſe ſuch Miſtakes |? 


as theſe, in an er confeſſedly erroneous, | | 
than to confound the whole Geography of 


the Veſt of England, to change the Names! 


of immemorially, and to give Names to Þ 1 


others, that were never before thought of?! 


T de Reader will further obſerve, that! 
I ſuppole the Station omitted to be Bovia Þ 
or Cowbridge, My Reaſon for this Con- 


to the Number of Miles affix'd to it in the ; k 
Tter ; it being fifteen Miles from Neath, as Þ * 


not improbable, that ſume ignorant Tran- 
ſcriber might take Bomio and Bovio to be the 
{ame Place, and ſo omit Bovio as needleſs. 

The only plauſible Objection againft this 


Station at Bampton or near that Town, 
where there are not the leaſt Marks of a 


to ſuppoſe a Station where there is no Mili— 
tary May? Is not Exeter confeſſedly a Ro- 


Way leading to or from it ? And "3 
may not Banton have been a Station as 


„well 
6 lou 


Of GEOGRAPHY. 3 
well as Exeter © Is it not more reaſonable 
Ito ſuppoſe a Station at a Town, where 
there are evident Marks of Roman Antiqui- 
| ty, than at Arxbridge or Portbury, where 
= 1 here are not the leaſt Footſteps of any 
| | | ching of this kind? 

Beſides, is it poſſible to imagine that the 
mans would be at the Expence of mak- 
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1 ing 3 where they were abſolutely un- 
oy | Meceſſary ? The Roads in this part of the 
5 World are generally ſo good, that Cauſeys 
pad been quite needleſs ; you no ſooner 
0 4 flelcend a Hill, but after. croſſing perhaps 
„ ſmall Rivulet, you immediately aſcend 
3 r Hill, where the Ways are either 
* Jandy or rocky, or both, and conſequently 


very firm and good. 

I ſhall only add, that I take this lter, as 
t ſtands in the Itinerary, to be two Tinera 

* | gumbled together, and that the Number of 
Miles prefix'd, is the Number belonging 

do the latter Iter only; for from Mur idunum 

2 4 to Urioconium it is about 186 Miles, the 

5 Þ Total prefix d; whereas the Particulars of 


he the whole ler in the Itinerary amount to 
b 83 
However, notwithſtanding theſe Miſtakes 
7 1 if they are ſuch) the Britannia R- 
„ans is a laborious and valuable Perform- 
04 


Lance, and truly worthy the young Stu- 
08 gent's Peruſal. But ſhould I pretend to 
point out the ſeveral curious Particulars in 
| * Author's Eſſays upon Ptolemy” $ Geogra- 
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72 Of GEOGRAPHx. 3 
In this Account of the Ter, the Reader 3 
will obſerve that I ſuppoſe Bomio to be miſ- F 
plac d, and a Station to be omitted, by an 
ignorant or careleſs Tranſcriber, on the 
other Side of the Water. And is it not 
more reaſonable to ſuppoſe ſuch Miſtakes |? 
as theſe, in an Tter confeſſedly erroneous, | 
than to confound the whole Geography of þ Þ 
the Vest of England, to change the Names“ 
of Places that they have been in Poſſeſſion! 
of immemorially, and to give Names to! 
others, that were never before thought of?! 
The Reader will further obſerve, that! 
I ſuppoſe the Station omitted to be BovioÞ 3} 
or Coꝛobridge. My Reaſon for this Con- 
jecture, is becauſe Cowbridge exactly anſwes BY 
to the Number of Miles affix'd to it in the! 
Tter ; it being fifteen Miles from Neath, as 
Mr. Camden informs us, and as many (if | 
miſtake not) from Caerleon. Beſides, it is 
not improbable, that ſome ignorant Tran- 
ſcriber might take Bomio and Bovio to be the 
ſame Place, and ſo omit Bovio as needleſs. 
The only plauſible Objection againſt this 
Account of the Iter is, that it ſuppoſes a 
Station at Bampton or near that Town, 
| Where there are not the leaſt Marks of a 
Military May; and is it ſuch an Abſurdity, 
to ſuppoſe a Station where there is no Ml: 
tary Way ? Is not. Exeter confeſſedly a Ro- 
man Town, tho' there is not any Roman 
Way leading to or from it ? And why 
may not Pemphoy have been a Station 4 
We 


9 


Err Smt. -. a 


* 
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el as Exeter ? Is it not more reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe a Station at a Town, where 
there are evident Marks of Roman Antiqui- 
ty, than at Axbridge or Portbury, where 
There are not the leaſt Footſteps of any 
Fhing of this kind ? 
| Behides is it poſſible to imagine that the 
Romans would be at the Expence of mak- 
| ſug Eaſe, where they were ablolutely un- 
"y peceſſary? The Roads in this part of the 


5 World are generally ſo good, that Cauſeys 
«| | 1 ad been quite needleſs ; ; you no ſooner 


fleſcend a Hill, but after croſſing perhaps 
| ſmall Rivulet, you immediately aſcend 
W:other Hill, where the Ways are either 
0 or rocky, or both, and conſequently 
pyery firm and good. . 
I ſhall only add, that I take this Trer, as 

t ſtands in the Itinerary, to be two liners 
umbled together, and that the Number of 
Miles prefix'd, is the Number belonging 
[to the latter Iter only; for from Muridunum 
to Urioconium it is about 186 Miles, the 


his . otal prefix'd ; whereas the Particulars of 
2 L he whole ner in the Itinerary amount to 
wy 152. | 
f 4 


However, notwithſtanding theſe Miſtakes 
if they are ſuch) the Britannia Ra- 
bana is a laborious and valuable Perform 


Ko. ſince, and truly worthy the young Stu- 
nas Went's Peruſal. But ſhould I pretend to 
175 boint. out the ſeveral curious Particulars in 
1 2 


us Author's Eſſays upon Ptolemy's Geogra- 
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74 Of Grocrxarny | 
phy, upon the Itinerary, the Notitia, &c. te 
they would neceſſarily ſwell this Chapter Þ? 
to a greater Size than is intended. I ſhall Þ? 
therefore content myſelf with making 24 
Remark or two that may not be im roper. þ 1 01 
In theſe Learned Diſcourſes the Reader Þ 2 « 
will meet with ſuch an accurate Survey of Þ 7 « 
all the Military Ways throughout Britain, Þ A « 
and the Stations belonging to them (the feu 
abovemention'd excepted) that thoſe Roma Þ4 « 
Works, which were formerly look'd upon?“ 
as the Ruins of ſome Cauſeys or Garriſon, þ | © 
fix'd in diſtant Parts of the Kingdom, 2 « 
without any great Order or deſign'd Com. © « 
munication, appear now to be ſtrong Prooß 4 © 
bol the great Power and Policy of the R- 
mans. For tis evident that they were e-“ 
tended almoſt throughout the Kingdom 
and that ſomewhat regular and confiſtentÞ Þ *« 
was deſign'd in the whole Contriyance;Þþ 4 « 
that the Stations were plac'd at propei 4 © 
Diſtances ſuited to the uſual Marches d 
the Army, and that the Military Ways hai 0 
a Communication with each other from al-Þ 7 « 
moſt all Parts; that by this means the A- 7? © 
my was always ſupply'd with neceflaryÞ4 * 
Proviſions, and Inſurrections were eaſily ! 
quell'd in any Part of the Kingdom; and!“ 
accordingly Tables or Maps of theſe Mili . 
tary Ways and Stations throughout the Em-. 
pire, (of which kind are undoubtedly. .- 
 tanine's Itinerary, and Peutinger's Table) wer 
„ - +: +... 


1 Of GEoGRAPHY. 
taken by the Romans, and uſually made 
Juſe of by their Generals in their Marches. 
The ingenious Mr. WarD's Obſeryations 
upon this Particular are too beautiful to be 
omitted; No Ancient Record, (ſays this 
Learned Writer, ſpeaking of Peutinger's 
Fable) which Time has left us of the Ro- 
„„ nan Affairs, appears to me a ſtronger 
V Proof either of the Power or Policy of 
u „ that State, than this Table. Indeed not 
„ only their Hiſtorians, but likewiſe their 
Monuments and Inſcriptions, which are 
m“ yet extant in moſt Countries where they 
m. 3 came, acquaint us with the Extent of 
okÞ 3 their Conqueſts ; but thoſe Evidences 
u- lie wide, and require Time and Thought 
x-þ 3 © to collect them into one View, and there- 
m | fore do not convey the Idea of the Roman 
em“ Power in ſo ſtrong a Light, as when we 
de;“ ſee in a manner the whole World, that 
per“ was then known, laid out as diſtinctly 
 ofÞ 4 © aimoſt as a private Eſtate ; this ſhews 
had] “ us on what Foundation ſome of their Em- 
al“ perors might aſſume to themſelves, as they 
Al- did, that haughty Title of Viclores omnium 
la“ Gentium, And when we ſurvey their 
iy“ Military Ways, and conſider the Number, 
and“ Nature, and vaſt Extent of them,“ with 
Jiu“ the Stations every where erected upon them 
L at their proper Diſtances, they ſeem to be 
„much more difficult and ſurpriſing Wors 
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® See Horſley's Mae of Britannia Romana. 
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than even their Porticos, Temples, Ampbhi- 


theatres, Triumphal Arches, or any other 


publick Buildings, tho' they were not 
{o polite and elegant. Nor could any 


thing in Point of Policy, more contribute 


to ſecure their Conqueſts; what could 
be a greater Encouragement to their Offi- 
cers and Soldiers to enter upon diſtant 
Expeditions, than to obſerve the whole 
Courſe of their Way, the Nature of the 
Countries through which they were to 
paſs, the daily Stages they were to make, 
and the ſeveral Towns in which they 
might expect Accommodations, ſo plainly 
repreſented to their Sight? this muſt 
render all Places familiar to them, and 
induce them to think themſelves every 


where at Home, by ſeeing the Marks of 
their former Labour and Victories; and 
whatever Infurrections might happen. in 


any Part of the Empire, a View of the 
Table would be ſerviceable for ſending 
immediate Aſſiſtance to quell them; 
by this might be found, what Forces 


were neareſt, what Rout they ſhould 
take, where, and in what manner they 


might beſt be ſupported.” + 


Theſe are ſome of the many curious Par- 
ticulars, which we meet with in the Bri- 
 tannia Romana, But I fear I have been too 
tedious in my Quotations, and therefore 


———_—— 


+ Britannia Romana, p. 520. 
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Of Grocrarmy. 77 
not to detain the Reader any longer 2 


Obſervations of this kind, I ſhall only re 

mind him, that the Directions already given 
for reading Mor l's Geography may eaſily be 
made ſerviceable for reading CAMDEN and 
{ HORSLEY, 


Tf it be objected, (as 1 eaſily foreſee it 


will) that I have already tranſgreſs d my 
Deſign by making my Collection of Geogra- 
© pbical Books too expenſive, it muſt be re- 
member'd, that without a clear and diſtinct 
Knowledge of Geography, it is impoſſible 
the Student ſhould make any regular 
Progreſs in Learning, or read any kind 


of Hiſtory with either Judgment or Ad- 
vantage; beſides, the two Books laſt men- 


tion'd, though very valuable Performances, 


are not truly eſſential to the Studies of 8 
Gentleman, and therefore are rather recom- 
mended to the young Student as curious 
and uſeful Antiquities, than as Books ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to aſſiſt his Enquiries in 


3 the Purſuit of Laanrtedte 


of Knowledge, to be able to ſettle the Chre- 


tion than the young Student of Fortune wil 
be willing to ſubmit to, and more Time I th. 


from the neceſſary Buſineſs of his Function. Ne 


Jo be in a Capacity to trace the Perjods of 


in the Courſes of the heavenly Bodies, par- 
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FRI HRONOLOGY 1s that Science that 
teaches us to adjuſt paſt Tranſaction 
US to their proper Times: To be well 

and intimately acquainted with this Branch 


nology of Ancient Hiſtory with a proper Ex- 
actneſs, will perhaps require more Applica- ih. 


poſſibly than the Clergyman has to ſpare 


Aſtronomy and Chronology have ſach an Ne 
inſeparable Dependance upon each other, 
that without a conſiderable Inſight into the 
former, it is impoſſible to make any great 
Advances in the Knowledge of the latter. 


paſt Events, with the Accuracy of a Scaliger, 
an Uſher, a Prideaux, Sc. will require a 
conſiderable Skill in Nambers and Geometry, 


ticularly of the dun and Moon, in adjuſting 
the 
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C the Motions of the one to the other, and in 
& calculating the Times of Eclipſes. The great 
ws which our beſt Hiſtorians and Antiqua- 
© ries have made of theſe Parts of the Aro- 
; mice Science, is too well known to be 
mentioned. It is to Afronomy that we owe 
the regular Diſpoſition of our Time; it is 
from this uſeful Science that we learn the 
[trac Meaſure of the Year, and can give an 
Account of Actions according to the exact 
order of Time in which they happened. 

But without the Aſſiſtance of Aſfronomy, 
it is impoſſible to unravel the Confuſion of 
Hiſtorians, or ſettle the Chronology of ſeveral 
£ weighty Points of Antiquity. | 

The fabulous and uncertain Accounts of 
Time amongſt the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans, were in a great Meaſure owing to 


1 their imperfect Knowledge of this Science, 
and particularly to their confus'd Notions of 
" the Solar and Lunar Year. As to the Ancient 

& 1 Greeks, they, as Sir John Marſham ſhews, 
- © were wholly unskilful in Chronolegy, el 

A . pecially in the Technical Part of it. There 
* was ſuch OY and "OW in their 
at . 15 

er. I * The Learned Dr. Halley ſome Years ago gave us a fine 


E Specimen of the great Uſe of Aftronomy, when apply'd to an- 
ol dient Hiſtory, in an Eſſay publiſh'd in the Philo/ophical 

To Tranſactlons, where, by the help of an Ez/ip/e of the Moon, 
and from ſame other Hiſtorical Hints taken Notice of by Dian, 
and Cæſar in his Commentaries, this Author has determined the 
Lear, the Day, and the very Hour of Cæſar's firſt Landing in 
Fg, with fl 800d deal of Certainty. Philo}. Tranſatton:, 
1 


« Years, 


„ where they had no ſure Rule to go by.” * 
duc'd their Accounts to any tolerable Regu- 


riod of Nineteen Years, commonly call'd the 


gical Knowledge amongſt the Greeks. 


Building of their City was the uſual Epochs 
from which they reckoned, and yet ſome 


were neither regulated by the Courſe of 
ments were made in this reſpect, and the 
tain, © that before Julius Ceſar's Time the 


«. Courſe of the Year was ſo much difordered, 
„that the Months had run back into one 


M... * dy, their Wi ater G e have run into 
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« Years, and ſuch Variety in their Period; 
and Cycles, as did neceſſarily occafion great 
* Confuſion; and it was impoſſible they 


“ ſhould make right Computations of Time, 
Meton the Afironomer was the firſt who re. 
larity, by the Invention of that famous Te. 


Cycle of the Moon ; from his Time therefor: 
we muſt date the firſt Dawnings of Chronols- 


Nor were the Romans leſs irregular in their 
Computations, or leſs obſcure and confus'd 
in their firſt Accounts of Things : The 


time aſter this Period, they had ſo little re- 
gard to Order in Time, that their firſt Years 


Sun or Moon. Romalus's Year conſiſted but 
of ten Months, and though ſome Amend- 


Calendar improv'd by Numa, 5 ill tis Cer- 


« another ; their Winter was run into Au- 


tumn, and their Summer into Spring, and 
« had not that wiſe Prince apply'd a Reme- 


'TY 


a— 


* 
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„ Summer. Theſe Inconveniences being ob- 
„ ferv'd by Cz/ar put him upon a Reforma- 
4 tion, and by his own Skill in 4/ronomy, 
and the help of SHgines a good Proficient 
in that Kind of Learning, he brought the 
Roman Calendar into order by ſuch a Re- 
* pulation as is well known to the Learned. 
However, his Computations ( notwith- 
„ ſtanding the Skill of the Undertaker) 
were not accurate enough; for in leſs tan 
1300 Years (from the Council of Nice to 

N « Gregory the 1 3th) the Calendar and the 

Heavens were found to be again at diſ- 
cord, and to vary ten Days in the Courſe 
of the Sun, and about four Days in the 
Courſe of the Moon; which brought 
Thiogs into ſuch Diſorder, as to occaſion 
. « another Year of Condalica under that 
„Pope in the Year 1582.“ 


During this long Tract of Time it is ob- 


ſervable, that the principal Improvements 
and Advances that were made towards ſet- 


kling the true Meaſure of the Year, were all 
5 


| 


owing to the great Progreſs, that the re- | 
ſpective Ages had ſucceſſively made in 

Astronomy. It could be wiſh'd therefore that 

| the young Student was taught the Mathema- 
icke betimes, and gradually prepar'd for the 
Stud) of the "Aftronomical Science, As with- 
out ſome Knowledge of this Kind, he can 
[have but a ſuperficial Inſight into Chronkey, 


* + Baker's Reflections, p. 125 153 1 ; 
"I 
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ſo by an early Application to the Study of 


Numbers, Geometry, Sc. he will lay in a 
regular Foundation for a more noble Super- 
ſtructure of uſeful Learning. By this means 
he will be taught and accuſtomed to think 


and reaſon in ſuch a cloſe and intenſe man- 
ner, as will probably enable him to conquer 


the greateſt Difficulties in the Mathematicks, 


and be productive of a conſiderable Skill in : 


Chronology. | 
I! be Study of the Mathematicks, that ſub- 
lime and curious Part of Learning, I ani 
ſenſible, has been frequently objected to by 
People of good Abilities, who obſerve that 
this kind of Knowledge has been often at- 
tended with very ill Conſequences with re- 
gard to the Intereſt of Reveal d Religion. For, 
ſay they, Proficients in the Mathematicks be. 
ing accuſtom'd to Demonſtration in their 
Enquiries, will ſcarce allow of any other 


Evidence in favour of Truth, even where 
the Nature of the Cauſe will not admit of a We 
Demonſtration. By this means diſtant Facts, Wi 


which can be prov'd no other way than by 
| Moral Evidence, and conſequently the Sacred 
Truths of the BIB LE have been call'd in 


Queſtion, and Mathematicks have led the ; 


way to Deiſm itſelf, 
If this Charge be true, I ſhall only ob 


= ſerve, that it is a flagrant Inſtance of the þ 
Abuſe of a moſt noble Part of Learning, and 


a Demonſtration that the very beſt Things 
may be made ſerviceable to the worſt Pur- 


poles, L 
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poſes. Vet ſtill it is but an Abuſe at moſt, 
and no neceſſary Conſequence of the Ma- 
thematical Knowledge. If a Perſon has been 
us d to expect Demonſtration in his Searches 


after Truth, does it follow from hence, that 


he muſt give no manner of Aſſent to any 


thing leſs than phy/zcal, or demonſtrative E vi- 
dence? It he has been accuſtom'd to think 
and reaſon cloſely, is he not by this means 
the better qualified to judge of that Aſſent 
that is due to a probable, or moral Certainty ? 
If a Truth ſupported by Demonſtration de- 
mands an abſolute Aſſent to it, then by the 
ſame kind of Reaſoning, an Aſſent proportion- 
able to any kind of Evidence is due to that 
Evidence. In a Word, that a reaſonable Af- 

ſent is due to a Propoſition that has Reaſon 

on its Side, is as clear as any Demonſtration 
in Euclid, I cannot therefore fee the leaſt. 

& Reaſon for diſparaging the Mathematicks, the 

Fault complain'd of being evidently in the 
8 Profeſſors, who have milapply'd the Study 
to ill Uſes, not in the Branch of Learning 
& itſelf, The Mazthematicks, in the Hands of a 
good and ingenuous Scholar, may undoubt- 
edly be made ſerviceable to Learning and 
# Religion, and have in Fact been of great 
= Uſe to both. The uſeful and ſurpriſing 
Diſcoveries made by the late incomparable 
Sir I/aac Newton, were chiefly owing to a 
maſterly Knowledge in this noble Part of 
Learning; and the late Amendments and Im- 
# proyements with regard tothe Scripture Chro- 


nology 


P . 
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nology by another Hand, have deriv'd their 
Being from the ſame kind of Literature.“ 

But the general Misfortune is, too many 
Perſons have an Averſion to the Mathema- 
ticks, at an Age, when they have the beſt 


Opportunities for proſecuting the Study to 


Advantage. 5 
And after they are once ſettled in the 
World, they ſeldom think of redreſſing the 
Misſortune. For as the Mathematicks re- 
quire great Attention, and no conſiderable 
Progreſs can be made in them in a ſhort 
_ Time, ſo few People, I believe, that have 
neglected the Study of them in the UNI. 
VERSITIES, have either found Time 
or Inclinations to enter upon a difficult 
Syſtem of Learning, at leaſt to make any 
tolerable Proficiency in it, after they have 
been engag'd in the neceſſary Buſineſs of 
Jake. © -- Tn = 

The Queſtion therefore is; how People 
under theſe Diſadvantages can poſſibly attain 


to any Skill in Chronology ; and here it muſt 


be own'd, that ſuch Perſons can never have 
Jo perfect and Satisfactory an Inſight into 
this uſeful Part of Learning, as they who 
have laid a Foundation in Numbers and 
Geometry, and have made a conſiderable Pro- 
egreſs in the Aſtronomical Science, However 
with a ſmall Share of theſe Accompliſhments, 
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* Pedford”s Scripture Chionology demonſtrated by Aſtrono- 
mical Calcuiations. | # PE | 
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ſome little Knowledge in Chronology may 
and muſt be attain'd, in order to make any 
regular Progreſs in Learning. To pretend 
to read Hiſtory, the Source and Treaſure of 
Civil as well as Sacred Knowledge, without 
attending to its Chronology, would be to little 
or no purpoſe : It is to Chronology, that 
{2 Hiſtory ows its Uſe and Beauty; but with- 
out it, it is a meer Chaos, a jumble of Words 
and Facts heap'd together, that can neither 

be read with Pleaſure or Advantage. 


In the remaining Part of this Chapter 


therefore, I ſhall endeavour to offer ſuch 
Directions for the Study of Chronology, as 
may be ſerviceable to thoſe, who have no 
z _ Skill in either Numbers, Geometry or 
Aſronomy; to this End I ſhall in the 


Firft Place, propoſe an caſy Method for 


acquiring ſuch a ſmall Degree of Knowledge 
in Numbers, Geometry and Aſtronomy, as may 
ſervye to aſſiſt the Student. in his Chronological 
Enquiries. 


Secondly, J ſhall conſider the chief Particu- 


lars neceſſary to be known in CE 'onology. 

Though ſome little knowledge in Chrono- 
ey may be attain'd without a maſterly Skill 
in the Mathematicks, yet a ſmall Acquain- 
tance with Numbers, Geometry, and Aſtro- 
vun, i is abſolutely neceſſary for that Purpoſe. 
5 The Books that I would chooſe to recom- 


mend to the Student, as neceſſary to give 
Þ him ſome little Inſight into theſe uſeful 
. Falts of Learning, are the Tung Gentleman” 5 


8 2 = ure 
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Courſe of Mathematicks, by the learned and [7 
judicious Dr. WELLS. 4 1 
This Writer has ſuch a happy Talent a 
explaining the Terms and Elements of the! 
ſeveral Parts of Mathematicks, as few Au- 
thors are Maſters of. By his ſhort but in- 
telligible way of writing, he has made the 
Study of Arithmetick, Geometry, and Afro. 
nomy ſo eaſy and entertaining, that what! 
appear'd to be formerly the moſt difficul 
and diſcouraging Parts of Learning imagina. 
ble, are by this Author's manner of treating 
them render'd plain and obvious to mot 
Capacities, 5 1 
His Treatiſes of Arithmetick and Geome- 
metry are writ with ſuch Perſpicuity, that 
both may be read and underſtood in a very 
mall Compaſs of Time, They were in- n 
tended as an Introduction to the Mathems 
ticks, and contain ſuch Elements as are molt 
_ uſeful and eaſy to be known; and if the! 1 
Student has but the leaſt Aſſiſtance from: 
Perſon well skill'd in theſe Parts of Learning 
he may ſoon know enough of them to qua- 
lify him for reading the fame Author's Tre 
tiſe of A/ironomy. . = 
The chief Rules abſolutely neceſſary to be a 
known in Arithmetick, are thoſe of Addition, Fr 
Sabtraction, Multiplication, Diviſion, Reduction 


Note, That when the Maltiplicator and Maltiplicand ut 
of ſeveral Denominations, there is another way of multiply Wt 
ing Numbers, than by Reduction, vis. by Cref, Multiplicatin Ws 
which is a very uſeful Rule, and very proper to be learnt © We 
the Student, „ and 
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and Proportion. A thorough Knowledge of 

theſe few Rules will quality the Student for 
a $2 ſeveral uſeful Enquiries in Chronology, which 
ne without ſuch a ſmall Skill in Numbers he 
u- 7 can never be Maſter of. The Rule of Pro- 
portion (commonly call'd the Rule of Three) 
he will be of great Uſe to him in ſeveral re. 
ſpects, and therefore deſerves his particular 
at Attention; this Part of Arithmetick will 
ul: 5 ſerve to illuſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions in Geo- 
4-7 metry, and give him a freſh Pleaſure, whilſt 
ns he tees the ſame Things demonſtrated i in Fi- 
ol gares as well as Lines. 

However, though theſe are the moſt aſs: 
1. ful Rules in Arithmetick, yet ſtill he muſt 
ut have little Curioſity, that contents himſelf 
17 5 with ſuch a ſmall Skill in Numbers, and does 
in. not proceed to acquaint himſelf with the Ex- 


u- traction of the Square and Cubg Root, and the 


ol Knowledge of Equation, or the Method of 
the folving Queſtions by what is call'd the Rule 
of Algebra, To be able to find out a cer- 


res tain @ nantity ſought, from ſeveral 9) yantities 
un given, partly known and partly unknown, 


meerly by forming an Equation, that is by 
comparing the reſpective Duantitiestogether, 
be and tranſpoſing and dividing them according 
to the Rules of Algebra, is a curious Accom- 
pliſnment, and muſt give a Scholar ſuch ſur- 
priſing Pleaſure, as will amply reward the 
Pains he ſhall be at in underſtanding the 
excellent Aft. 

In Geometry likewiſe, there are ſev eral 
G 3 Propo- 
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Propoſitions, that are of greater Uſe than 
others, and therefore ought to be attended to 
with a ſuitable Application. In this reſpe& 
WerLs's Compendium of Geometry is particu- 
_ larly valuable, the Author having collected 
together ſuch Theorems and Problems as are 
of ſingular Uſe in Practice, and at the ſame 
time pointed out the ſeveral Uſes of the re- 
ſpective Propoſitions. When the Student 
meets with any thing, that looks like 2 
Difficulty in Learning, he is very apt to 
ask himſelf, Of what Uſe 75 this? and not 
being able to anſwer the Queſtion, he is fre- 

quently diſcouraged from attempting the Dit- 
| ficalty, and looks upon it as an uſeleſs Curi- 
_ ofity. This, I am confident, has been often 
the Caſe with the young Scholar, whilſt he 
Has been reading ſuch Treatiſes of the M- 

 thematicks, wherein the more and leſs uſeful, 
the ealy and difficult Elements are promiſcu— 
oufly thrown together, Now in the Geo- 
metrical Trac Lam ſpeaking of, the Queſtion 

abovementioned is anſwer'd to the Satis- 
faction of the Student, and he meets with no 
Diſcouragement in relation to the Uſe of 
any neceſſary Propoſition in the Book. | 
ſhall therefore only add here, that fince the 
Student is ſuppos'd, after reading this ſmall 
Treatiſe of Geometry, to enter upon the 
Study of Afironomy, he would do well to 
have a particular Regard to ſuch Geome- 
trical Theorems and Problems, as are 
| 7. 
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more immediately necellary for that Pur- 


* 
"Was s T1 reatiſe of Aſtronomy is like the 


0 reſt of his Writings, ſhort, but eaſy and in- 
telligible, and will ſerve to give the Reader 


a general View of 4/ironomical Knowledge. 


 ÞAfronomy is that Science that treats of the 
Motions and Diſtances of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, and ſolves and explains their reſpective 
Pzhœnomena. Without ſome Knowledge of 
this kind, without ſome Acquaintance with 
the Motions of the Cœleſtial Spheres, it will 
be impoſſible 1 to know any thing of the true 
” Meaſure of Time, much leſs to make any 
great Progreſs in the C hronological Science. 

hut with a ſmall Inſight into the Solar Syſſem 

the Student may know at leaſt as much of 


Chronology as will qualify him for reading 


F Hiſtory with Advantage. And if he has Lei- 
© ſure to proſecute the Study of 4fromomy with 
greater Exactneſs, the Pleaſure ariſing from 
© this beautiſul Branch of Knowledge will am 


ply reward his Enquiries. For how muſt 
the Soul of a Man of Senſe be affected with 


the Higheſt Emotions of Joy and Admiration 


* Such are Theorem the 2d, 3d, 4th, gth, 1 and 12th, Se. 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, thit I have purpoſely 


f omitted to ſpeak of Nelli's Treatiſes of Mechanics and Op- 


tic, becauſe theſe Parts of the Mathematicks are not abſo- 

Jutely neceſſary to be known by the Student in Chrone!gv, 
and becauſe the Study of them will be more property recom- 
mended in another Place, 

I The Student that has a Mind to proſecute the Study of 
Aſtronomy, may read Ke11.s Iniroduftio ad verum Aftrons- 
miam, & Atlas celejtis Auctore JaFLAMSTE EDIO. 


| 13-4 ; when 


* 
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when he diſcovers the Cauſes and Deſigns, 


the Connexion and Symmetry of the Cele. | 1 
fial World, and obſerves with what Beauty, 


_ Wiſdom and Order, Gop has made the 
whole Syſtem of Nature ! 
| However, as a maſterly Knowledge i in 


Aſtronomy depends chiefly upon tedious and 


expenſive Obſervations, ſo few are ſupposd 
to have Time enough to attend upon this 
curious Study in ſuch a ſtrict Manner. The 
Learned Dr, Flamſteed made great Improve- 
ments in the Science, and exceeded all that 
went before him in the Accuracy of his Ob- 

ſervations; he not only doubled the Num- 
ber of Stars obſerved by any other Aſtrono- 
mer, but fixed their Longitude, Latitude, 
right Aſcention, and Diſtance from the 2 
with ſuch Exactneſs, that there is not the 
leaſt Star in the Heavens to be ſeen, whoſe 
Place and Situation is not now better known, 
than the Poſition of moſt Cities upon the 
Terreſirial Globe. But theſe Improvements 
were the Effects of conſtant and indefati- 
gable Labour ; the learned Profeſſor making 
the Sidereal Science the principal Buſineſs of 
his Life. Now as moſt People want Leiture 
to proſecute the Study in ſo laborious a 
Manner, ſo ſuch an accurate Knowledge 
of the Stars is rather the yaluable Privilege 
of a few, than the neceſſary Accompliſh- 
ment of Students in general. The Art of 
Navigation is indeed highly indebted to theſe 
beneficial Dilcoyerics, but i in other Reſpects 
| they 
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, | I they are of little more Uſe to the Scholar, 
than to ſhew the piercing Force of human 
, | $ Underſtanding, and the Sublimity of its 
e Fpeculations. | 
| The Solar Syſtem is perhaps the only Part 
of Aſtronomy neceſſary to be underſtood by 
d the Student in Chronology, and this may be 
d learnt from WEILIS's Treatiſe abovemen- 
s tioned, and from HARR1s's Deſcription and 
e 7 of the Globes and Orrery. I chooſe to 
bon theſe two Treatiſes together, not only 
| ] becauſe what is wanting in the former, 
the Reader will find ſupply'd in the latter, 
but becauſe both perus'd together, will 
ſerye to illuſtrate each other. In the Com- 
L2 pendiums of theſe Authors, the Solar Syſtem 
is explain'd in as eaſy and familiar a Man- 
ner, as the conciſe Nature of their Perform- 
ances will admit of. They both juſtly give 
, . the Preference to the Copernican Syſtem, and 
e ſhew its Excellency in ſeveral particulars, 
 WeErrs oblerves, that this Eypotheſis not 
only agrees with the Celeſtial Phanomena, 
6 0 but alto accounts for the Motions, whence 
of the ſaid Phenomena ariſe, after the moſt 
re ſimple and uniform manner, and conſequent- 
a ly after ſuch a manner as is moſt conſiſtent 
e with the Wiſdom of the Creator. The 
de Method this Author takes to make his 
i. © Treatiſe ſerviceable is as follows; he firſt 
o ; lays before the Reader the Order in which 
ſe the ſeveral Cœleſtial Bodies are placed 
8 agreeable to the Copernican Sy fem, and then 
7 | ſhews 
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ſhews how their Phenomena, at leaſt the 
moſt remarkable of them, may be lolyv'd 
according to this Hypotheſis, In his Ac . 9 
count of the Order of the Planets, he gives I 
us the exact Time of their periodical Revolu- tl 
tions, together with the Diſtances of the t 
Primary Planets from the Sun, and of the o 
Secondary Planets from their reſpective Pri. 
maries. | 4 
HARRIS, i his Deſcription of the Globes and U « 
Orrery, is more full with regard to theſe « 
Particulars, he having laid down a Method 
(Pages 15, 16, 17, &c.) by which not ony « 
the relative Diſtances of the Planets, that is, | « 
their Diſtances from one another, may be 
known, but by which their abſolute Diſtan- Þ* « 
ces may be determined; the fame Writer « 
ſhews us (the Diſtances of the Planets being « 
once found) how their Magnitudes may be  « 
reduc'd to a certain and known Meaſure. |: « 

Both the Authors abovementioned have « 
likewiſe taken ſome Pains to ſet the Re- 
der right in his Notions of the Planetary I «© 
Sem; to this End they obſerve that the Þ! « 
Motions of the Heavenly Bodies are not 
really ſuch as they appear to be; but that 
the ſeeming Motion of the Sun and ib 
Phæ nomena, the Difference of Seaſons, ani 
the various Length of Days and Nights in 
the ſeveral Parts of the World, may all be 
ſolv'd by ſuppoſing a Diurnal Motion o 
the Earth round its Axis, and an Aunud 
Motion of the lame Planet round the vl 4 
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But that which chiefly puzzles the Enquiries 
5 ol the young Student in relation to the Solar 
3 « Syſtem, is the different Degrees of Inclination, 
which the Planes of the reſpective Orbits of 
the Planets bear to one another. In order 
; ; therefore to give the Student right Notions 
| | of this Particular, © WELLS obſerves, that 
„ the Planets do not move in Orbits that 
| « exactly run one over the other, nor in 
( Orbits that are contain'd in the ſame 
Plane; but. that their Orbits do all croſs 
one another according to ſeveral Degrees 
4 of Inclination, or which is the ſame, the 
Planes of their Orbits are variouſly in- 
e cl in'd one to the other. Now the Earth 
4 being that Planetary Body we live on, 
c hence the Plane of the Orbit of the Earth 
d is taken by Aſtronomers for the Standard; 
e and the Inclination of the Planes of the 
4 Orbits of the other Planets is reckon'd 
4 greater or leſs, as the ſaid Playes incline 
ee more or leſs in reſpe& to the Plane of 
| ; « the Earths Orbit, or which comes to the 
& ſame, to the Plane of the Ecliptick = 
1 Harris (in {peaking to this Particular, 
| | ages 2 and 3) gives us the exact Degrees 
of Inclination, which the ſeveral Planets bear 
ö to the Plane of the Ecliptick ; © The Incli-= 
nations of the Orbits of the Planets to 
e the Plane of the Ecliptick are as follow, 
g | « vis. The Orbit of Mercury makes an An- 
«© ple with it, of almoſt 7 Degrees ; that of 
Venus ſomething above 37 Degrees; 384 


SS 


0 i* Mars 
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% Mays a little leſs than 2 Degrees; of : 


Jupiter 15 Degrees, and of Satury it 
6: Degree, 
Theſe Authors further obſerve, that the 


Orbits of the Planets are not Circles, but! : 


Ellipſes or Ovals, 

Weils has likewiſe another Obſervation 
worth the young Beginners Notice; Aſtre- 
nomers, when they ſpeak of the Place of the 
Sun or any of the Planets, obſerve that they 
are in ſuch a Sign, that is more properly, 
fays WELLs, under ſuch a Sign; for thele 
Signs or Conſtellations being fix'd Stars in 


that Tract of the Heavens under which all [2 


the Planets move, hence the Planets arc 


ſaid to be in ſuch a Sign, when they move 


under that ſpace of the Heavens, where 
ſuch a Sign or Conſtellation appears. 

| Theſe ſeveral Obſervations are in an 
eſpecial Manner recommended to the Notice 
of the Student, as highly neceſſary to give 
him a duc Notion of the Inchnation ol the 
Orbits of the Planets to the Plane of the 
Ecliptick, and of the Solar Syſtem in general, 
However, as no Aſironomical Treatiſe can 


poſſibly give him 1o clear an Infight into 0 


theſe Particulars, as the ſight of an ORRTBI, 


it would be very proper, that he ſhould at : 
leaſt once in his Life-time ſatisfy his Curi- ! 


olity in this reſpect. 


There are ſeveral other curious Remarks 1 
made by the Authors abovementioned relat- Þ* 
ing to the Nature of Eclipfes, the $ynodi- 3 

cal 
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cal and Periodical Courſe of the Moon, the 
1 Phenomena of the fix'd Stars, &c. too tedi- 
2 ous to be mentioned within the Compaſs of 
my Deſign, I ſhall therefore content my ſelf 
with obſerving that the Synodical and Peri- 
£2 odical Courſe of the Mo will deſerve the 


articular Attention of the Young Student 


| | in Chronology, the whole Buſineſs of the 
[4 Epaf entirely depending upon a competent 
Knowledge of this Particular. 


An Eaty Mcthod being thus preſcrib'd 


for acquiring ſuch a {mall Know ledge in 
Numbers, Geometry and A ironomy, as may 
ſerve to aſſiſt the Student in his Chronologi= 
(al Enquiries, I ſhall now proceed to conſi- 
der the chief Particulars neceſſary to be 
| _—_ in Chronology ; and theſe are 


Firf, The leveral Parts into which Time | 


in general is uſually divided. 


Secondly, The Nature and Uſe of the Pe- 


7 rods and Cycles mad e ule of by Chronologiſts, 
in order to aſſiſt them in their Reckonings. 


7. hirdly, The Commencement of the ſeve- 


al Aras or Epochs obſerv'd by the different 
Nations of the World and the Method how 

to reduce them to, and reconcile them with 
each other. And, 


Fourthiy, The exact Courſe and Order 


of Time in which all remarkable Events 
worthy our Conſideration have happen'd 
ſince the Beginning of Things. Theſe I 
23 apprehend to be the principal Particulars 
neceſſary to be known') in this uſeful Branch 


of 
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of Learning; and theſe may all be learnt 
from W IIs's C hronology and Strauchins' ＋ 
Breviarium Chronologicum. E 
1. Werrs's Treatiſe is a ſmall but uſeful z 
C ompendium of Technical Chronology,and treats Þ*- 
of moſt of the Particulars abovementioned, 
The ſeveral Parts of Time in general, viz 
Minutes, Hours, Days, Weeks, Months, and ;; 
Years, are explain'd by this Author in tack 7” 
an intelligible and regular manner, that the 
Student will find little or no Difficulty to; 
underſtand what he has {aid upon the occa- #Y 
ſion; this Author's Account of the Cycle i 
the Moon, and the Epacts, of the Cycle of 7 
the Sunday Letter, commonly call'd the - 
Ch of the . and of the Indiction and 7. 
lian Period, is likewiſe plain and ſuited to 
moſt Capacities. = + 
The Learned Strauchius has given us aq. 
Account of the ſame Particulars i in a more . 
full and copious manner, and will ſerve to 
alluſtrate any Difficulties the Reader ſhal FE 
meet with in WEIISs. The beſt Edition of 
this Author's Pertormance, I think is the 
Engliſh Tranſlation of it done by Mr. Sa, 

F. K. 8. The Extracts from Dr. Holden 
Account of Time, and Beveridge's Chrom- 
Jay, and other Enlargements by the anf. 

tor, are a noble Enhancement to the valu- g 
able Nature of this uſetul Work. The! . 
Reader by the help of theſe additional Re- tt 
marks, will eaſily underſtand the moſt dif- 
cult Par ts in Technical Chronology, the Au- 
| thors! 
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2 thor's Account, of the ſeveral Chronological 
4 Cycles, Periods, Aras, &c. being illuſtrated 
with Dr. Holder's clear and perſpicuous way 
of Writing, and with Biſhop Beveridge's 
[2 judicious Obſervations upon the ſame 
1 Points. . 
GSGiecondly, As to the nature and uſe of the 
cycles and Periods in Chronology, they are 
d . | 5 | 
ecbrical Inſtruments made uſe of by Chyo- 


n vologits to aſſiſt them in their Reckonings, 
and to fix the Accounts of Time to ſome 
5 N certain Standard. Es 3 

he Invention of the Cycle of the Moon 


o : Jö attributed to Meton the Aſtronomer, and 
was intended to adjuſt the true Difference 
„between the Solar and Lunar Year : It was 
1 obſerv'd that the Lunar Year fell ſhort of 
the Solar by ſeveral Days; for ſuppoſing 
al dar Sun and Moon to be in Conjunition the 
„e firſt Day of the Year, at the End of that 
e ear it appear'd that the Moon had finiſh'd 
11 her Annual Courſe about eleven Days before 
gebe Sun; it was further obſerv'd, that this 
the Variation between the Courſe of the Sur 
and Moon continued for Nineteen Years, and 
that at the End of this Period, they again 
19. appear d to be in Conſunction, that is in the 
2 lame Places of the Heavens from whence 
lu. chey ſet out, Theſe Particulars being ob- 
Thel ſervd, gave Occaſion to this famous Cyele of 
Re- 5 the Moon, wherein the Difference above- 
ih. mentioned of Eleven Days is always added 
Ay. $4 the Lunar Year, in order to adjuſt and 
or's } | make 


between the Solar and Lunar Year, and to 
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make it equal to the Solar; and hence the 
ſaid Difference reſpectively belonging to 
each Year of the Moon's Cycle, is call'd the 
Epact of the ſaid Year, that is the Num- « 
ber to be added * to the ſaid Year o 
make it equal to the Solar Year. Thi il x 
Diſcovery in Afironomy has been of great 5 
Uſe and Service eſpecially to the Chriſſin Nun 
World ; by this means the Learned hay Bc, 
been able not only to adjuſt the Difference 1 


regulate the Confuſion of Ancient Compu- 
tations, but to calculate the Times of the 
| New Moons with a tolerable Exactneſs, and 
to find Eaſſer for ever. 

The Cycle of the Sun, or rather of the Sun. 
day Letter (for it bears no Relation to the 
Courſe of the Sun) is a Period of 28 Year 
ſhewing the ſeveral Changes of the Domi. 
nical Letter during that Space of Time. | 
conſiſts preciſely of 28 Years, becauſe at the 
End of that Period, all the Varieties ariſing 
from the Changes 'of the Dominica! Let 1 
are finiſh'd, and the ſame Order of Letten Ne 
and Biſſextiles takes place again. Ib: 
Reaſons why ſeven Letters are capable d 
ſuch a Variety of Changes, are too los 
to be inſerted here, and will be beſt ſeen 
in the Chronological Treatiſes already recom-We 
mended, The Time when this Cycle wii 
inſtituted is uncertain ; Scaliger deduces 1M 


, 
OD 2 e 4 ** 


* 


* "Hutoar "R-way/ouiygt, or Days added. 01 þ 
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fom the Year of Chriſt 328 when the Ni- 
cent Council was difloly'd ; the Deſign of it 
is to ſhew the Sunday Letter, and direct us 
"Wo the weekly Characters of other Days; 
dne Uſe of it ariſes from the Cuſtom of 
" W:fligning in the Calendar to each Day of 
che Week one of the firſt Seven Letters of 
the Alphabet; A being always affix'd to 
© Bi Janvary the iſt, whatever Day of the 
«© Week it be; B to January the ad, C to 


4 S * 


0 January the 3d, and fo in order G to Janu- 
x am the 7th; after which the ſame Letters 
0 


are repeated again, A being affix d to Ja- 
nd wary the 8th, and ſo on. For inſtead of 
aividing the Month into Ides, Nones, and 
nds, as the Romans did, we divide it in- 
be to Weeks, and reckon the Days in Order. 
a o this End the Days of the Week are 
=eeſcrib'd by ſeven ſeveral Names, as Sunday, 
Punday, Tueſday, &c. and in order to diſtin- 
guiſn them in the Calendar, there are ſeven 
etters, viz. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. afſix d 
o them in Alphabetical Order, and ſo re- 
peated throughout the whole Lear. 
The Iadiction is a Cycle of Filteen Years, 
hich has no Relation to any Cœleſſial 
0 otion, but was inſtituted wholly on a 
Folitical or Civil Account, viz. in reſpect 
o certain Taxes (as is the moſt receiy'd Opi- 
on) which were to be paid every Fifteen 
ears. The principal Reaſon for taking 
Notice of this Cycle, is becauſe it conduces 
o the underſtanding of the Julian Period. 
f 8 H _ 
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The Julian Period is a Cycle of 7980 f 
Years, made up of the three foremention'}/ 
Cycles of the Moon, Sun and Indiction, mul 
tiply'd one into the other; this Perid 
owes its Original (as is generally allow'd) 
to the great Scaliger, and was intended hy 
that learned Chronologiſ} as a Standard to of 
which all other Aras and Epochas ſhould 50 
be reduced. This Writer conſidering that N 
the Learned differ'd about the Commence . 
ment of moſt of the Aras made uſe of in N. 
Chronology ; that this Difference made their ii 
Calculations uncertain and intricate ; that 
Scholars upon this Account ſcarce under Wh" 
ſtood what Year this or that Writer meat Net 
when they reckon'd from the Creation, d 
any other common Æra; Scaliger, ſay, con- 


ſidering that all theſe Inconveniencies attend- he 
ed the Computations of Time, eſtabliſh'dtix 


Julian Period, as a common Meaſure, by 
which all other Epochas and Periods ſhoull 
be regulated; the great Uſe therefore dM"? 


the Julian Period is evident; it being by tir lol 
help of this happy Invention that Chr * 
nologiffs underſtand one another; Where 7 
before when any Author computed by ti: I pn 


Years of the World, his Reader was ii 
oblig'd to enquire how many Years tha 
Author reckon'd from the Creation, to ti B 
PE ESSE IO 4 En Fe 


* Acchbiihop Uſer was of a different Opinion from the & 
neraiity of Writers with regard to the Author of the 7" vit! 
Period, he having afcrib'd this uſetul Invention to a Court 
man of our own, a Biſhop of Fe- 274d, long before this Diop 


Bi 


„r 23 [AE \ A . 4 7 * 2 #4 
very is laid to have been made by 7 / Scaliger. 
N * ; — 
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Birth of ChRisr, before he could poſſibly 
Munderſtand him. This Period is further 


uſeful both in regard that it is reduced 


with little Difficulties to any other Epocha, 
and that the Time of this Period being once 
Known, the Years of the reſpective Cycles 


of which it is compos'd are eaſily found out. 


hat the Rules for this Purpoſe are fo plain- 
ly laid down in Hells and Strauchins, that 
it would be needleſs to tranſcribe them in 


this Place, 


| Thirdly, The next Particulars neceſſary 
to be known in Chronology, are the Com- 
mencement of the ſeveral Aras made ule 


of by the different Nations of the World, 
and the Method how to reduce them to, 
and reconcile them with each other. And 
[theſe may be learnt from Wells and Strau- 
bins, both Authors having taken Notice 
pf moſt of the Epochas made uſe of in the 
Computations of Time. I ſhall only ob- 
erve a Word or two with reſpe& to the 

moſt remarkable of them, and refer the 
tudent to the Authors aboye-named for 
their Obſervations upon the reſt, 3 
The moſt remarkable Epochas are thoſe 
pl the Creation, the Olympiads, the Build- 

of Rome, and the Nativity of our bleſſed 
rd; without ſome Knowledge of the 
| ime when theſe ſeveral Aas commenced, 
ind of the Method of reconciling them one 
ich the other, it is impoſſible to make a 
{oper Judgment of the Chronology of 


2 


4 6 Hliſtory, 


Ara is made uſe of by moſt modern Hiltv- | 


4 reckoning amongſt the ancient Greeks, 
nor have they any Hiftorical Accounts i 
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Hiſtory, moſt of the valuable Hiſtorians ll ce! 
that are extant, having reckon'd from one th 


or other of the Epoc has above- mentioned. 

The Few Writers generally made uſe I v. 
of the Ara of the Creation, they having Ml R 
left us a noble and authentick Hiſtory of MCc 
Occurrences from the very Beginning of MW R 


Things. The Chrifian World likewiſe B. 


_ chiefly reckon'd from this Ara, till about M6t 


500 Years aſter CHRIST, when the Ara ofMbe 


the Nativity of our BrESsED LORD was in- lo 


troduced by Dyonifus Exiguus; ſince that Moy 


Period, the Ara of the Creation has been cie 


leſs in Ule, and Computations from thence T. 


begin / now to be laid aſide; for the Date o til 
the Nativity being made familiar to us by {Win 


the frequent mention of it in civil Afﬀeairs, Wa! 
it is really more inſtructive, and gives uA Hof 


clearer Notion of the Diftance of an Oc 
currence from us, to ſay an Event happen- 


ed fo many Years before CHRIST, than to 
ſay it happened ſo many Years from the Ith; 
Creation; for this Reaſon the Chri#u 


rians. 


The Olympiads was the general Methol | 


Things that can be rely'd on before tis iſ 
Commencement of this Ara. A compleat . 


Olympiad is a Term of four Years, thus. 
eit wherein the O:ywpian Games vac 


cele- 
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ns © celebrated being ſtyled the firſt. Year of 
ne the ſaid Olympiad, and fo on. 

l. The principal Ara amongſt the Romans 
ale I was that of the U, C, + or Building of 
ing Rome: There is a Difference about the ö 
of MW Commencement of this Ara amongſt the 
of WM Rowans themſelves, Varro having fixd the 
iſe Building of Rome to the 4th Year of the 
out th Olympiad, which is about 753 Years 

| ol betore CHRIsT, and Cato to the Year fol- 
in- WF lowing. This Diſagreement of a Year was 
hat owing to the great "Negligence of the An- 
cen cient Romans in their Computations of 
nce {MW Time; the Ara itſelf not being introduced 

: of till five or ſix hundred Years after the Build- 
by {Wing of the City, and little or no Care being 
urs, ſaken to fix the Date of it, till the Times 
1 2 Mo! Cato and Varro. 
Oe. The Rules for reconciling theſe bern | = 
en. ¶ Aras with each other, and with the 7. 9 
on Period, are too long to be inſerted in 
the this Place; ; they are laid down with great 
IPerſpicuity in Hells and Strauchius, and 
Imay be learnt with little or no Difficulty. 

Il ſhall therefore only ſubjoin an Account 
of the Commencement of the Julian Pe- 
riod, and of the Aras of the Creation, 


s olf the Olympiads, and the Building of Rome, 
tie Wand reduce them to the Date of the Na- 

L hivity, this being the Ara beſt known to 
tncWus. Rs ko gk 


EI 


ty, 2. Ved! condita. | 
H 3 | | The 


— * 
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The T8 


W 
| HRIS T 
The Julian Period, being a 
Technical Cycle of 78 5 
Years, and not a real Ara inf | 3” 
Time, begins 1 its Reckoning 
of the Creation — == 5 | 4000 
Jof the Olympiads 3 8 777 
Jof the U. ** or Build- 4 „„ 
- 2 according 
I to Cato, & 
733 
| according 
to Varro. 


The Reader by laying this Account be- 
fore him, whilſt he is reading Hiſtory, will 
caſily know how long before ChRIST any 

Event happened, that is taken notice of 
by thoſe Hiſtorians who make uſe of either 

of the Aras above-mentioned. Thus for 


Inftance : Suppoſe an Event is ſaid to hare | 


happened 500 Years after the Bxilding of 
Rome, it appears by the Account above, 
that the Ara of U. C. commenced about 


7.52 Years before CnR1sT ; let the Student i 


therefore ſubtract 500 (the Date of the E- 
vent) from 752, and the Remainder giv 
the Year before CRIST : This Rule, i 
rightly applicd to any other .#ra, will be 
_ equal)y ſerviceable; but the Rules for tl: 
Purpoſe (as was a belore) the Read 
will find more fully explain'd in the Au- 

thors aboye-named, 
Tous til 
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Fourthly, The laſt and principal Thing 
to be oblerved in Chronology is the exact 
Courle and Order of Time, in which all re- 
markable Events of any juſt Moment or 
Conſideration have happened ſince the Be- 
ginning of Things: The great Intention of 
Chronology, is to ſet us right with reſpect to 
this Particular, as to the Parts and Charac- 
| ters of Time, ſuch as Months, Days, J ears, 
Cycles, Periods, Mc. they are purely Tech- 
nic hal, and intended as Inſtruments to aſſiſt 
us in our Computations: The chief End 
and Deſign of this uſeful Branch of Learn- 
ing is to make Hiſtory ſerviceable, by ſnew- 
ing what Relation one Occurrence bears to 
another in regard to Time. : 
| That natural Order in which Hiſtorical 
| Incidents are uſually ranged, is a valuable 
and eſſential Part of Hiſtory ; it is this 
| Circumſtance that aſſiſts the Memory, and 
puts the Reader in a Capacity to retain the 
| Accounts of Things; to this Particular 
| therefore, the Student ought to attend, as 
| to the peculiar Excellence of Hiſtory, and 
| the chief Circumſtance that can make it 
truly uſeful. 5 
However, as the Student will find ſome 
Difficulty to remember the exact Order of 


Time, in which all remarkable Occurrences 


have happen'd, ſince the Beginning ok 
Things, it may not be amiſs, beſore 1 
conclude this Chapter, to offer a Direction 


or two, in order to aſſiſt his Memory, and 


\ . + enable 


| 
= ; 
” 6 3 
* 
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enable him to trace and re iin. The Chrono. 
y of ancient Records with a tolerable 
Exactneſs. The Direction? I would offer, 
for this Purpoſe, are as follows, vix. 

« Let the Student after he has gone 
through Strauc hius get a Table of all the 
« Epochas and ſome of the moſt remarkable 
© Occurrences that have happen'd ſince the 
% Creation, let theſe famous Incidents in 
e Time be rang'd in their proper Order with 
their Dates affix'd to them, and let them 
e bereduc'd to the Julian Period, or rather 
<« to the Chriſtian Ara; theſe let the Sty- 
dent get by Heart, 

There is a Table of this kind at the End 
of Strauchiuss Preface, that is continued down 
from the Aira of the Creation to above 1 
Thouſand Years after Chrift, to which if the 
Reader adds the Epocha of the Papal Hierar- 


chy, and that of the Reformation, it vil 
i | hy give him as good a general View df | 
Time as is neceſſary ; ſuch a Table is like: ; 
general Mar of the World, and muſt be of the 
1ame ſervice to the young Chronologiſt, tha 
a Mar of the Univerſe is to the Student n 
Geography; it will give him a Proſpect «i 
of Time at one View, and 

ſhew him the Chronological Relation that al 
Hiſtorical Events bear to one another. For [ 
the famous Epochas i in Time bein g thus plac 


the whole Progreſs 


in their natural Order, and fix'd in the Stu- 


dent's Memory, are like ſo many Marks 0 | 
Indexes, by which the C 'bronology of all other 


_ 1ntet- 


That 
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intermediate Occurrences may eaſily be de- 
le N termin'd. 

5 Thus for Inſtance : If the Student finds by 
his 7 able | 


le | - Years before 
ne 6 | uni. 
l Bs The World was created - | 4004 
T | | The general Deluge was-] [2348 

f [The Arian Empire? | | _ 
5 | was founded — — 2247 
* The Deſtruction of 2 ts 
er E \ ThePerf 8 com- = OE 
s | menc'd under et 88 536 

3 | The Grecian Monarchy 1 

, | | _ under Alexander- $ | * : 
+ #& 'The Roman Empire N 5 6 
e ( der Julius Cafar — ES. 4 


i If theſe grand Epochas, I fay, are once 43 
il known to the Student by the help of the 5 
of Table abovementioned, he can eaſily judge 

ei of the Chronology of all other leſs Occurren- 

the ces that are ſaid to have happen'd between 

ha theſe remarkable Periods. But the Uſe of 

in theſe Directions may be preſum'd from the 

of Opinions of the learned Penton, and the 

and great Mr. Locke, one of whom has expreſsly 

all recommended ſach a Fall as I have here 

Fot pre ſcrib'd, and the other hinted at the Uſe- 

ac ſulneſs of an OT of this Kind,” 

tu · Peg Thus 


cn 


1 Prejentis Apparatus rationem Done implebit, Duiſquis 
thet Ano, ab Orbe condito ad Chriſtum in latiores, vel fir ickiores 
tel E Epechas pro Viribus Menoriæ diſpeſeat 3 Cautus interim, ut 


Ve 


. V 
- — — — — — 
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Thus have I gone through the chief Par- 
ticulars neceſſary to be known in Chronol; 


and prepar'd the young Scholar for the noble 
study of Hiſtory, If the Reader thinks my 


Directions for the Study of this uſeful Branch 


of Knowledge too tedious, it muſt be remem- 
| ber'd, that Chronology is perhaps the most 


difficult Part of Learning he has to encoun- 


ter, and conſequently, that the Directions fo 


the Study of it ought to be plain and part. 
cular : Beſides, I have impos'd no great: 


Task upon the Student, than what is abſo- 
Intely neceſſary to be comply'd with, all th: 


little Controverſial Parts in Chronology being 
purpoſely omitted as needleſs, and ſuch Par- 


ticulars alone recommended to his Notice, 
as are highly neceſſary to quality him for a 
Judicious Peruſal of Hiſtory. 


If the Student has a mind to be acquainte! 
with the Controverſies in Chronology, he may 
conſult Raulinſon's Method of Studying Hiſi- 
ry, where he will meet with a Catalogue of al. 


moſt all the valuable Authors that have WI 
upon the Subject. I ſhall therefore only add 


a few Remarks upon the Ay of the 


LDPE — 


— 


its E ke Perſonit iluprifj mis & Rebus celebri- 
tiſſimis ita iaſigniantur, ut tanguam a Specula eminentiore, i 
precvedente in proximamn Epocham per res intermedias I. "Aris 


Oculus Aniritlſg, uno quay; 198 facile contendat. Penton Ab. 


Parat. p. 98. 

Wich G: graph, Chrono lag ought to go kind in hand,! 
mean the gen \eral Part of i: t, 1o that the Student may have In 
his Mind a View of the whole Current of Time, and the ſe 
veral conſiderable Epochas that are made ule of in Hiſtot . 


— Aris 


Locke on ee P. 313. 
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Aſjrian Empire, and conclude this Chapter. 
Several learned Writers have employ'd their 
Pens upon this curious Subject, and conſe- 
quently little or nothing new can be added 
to their Obſervations. What I propoſe is 
to relieve the Reader, after he has been tir'd 


with a Set of dry Directions for the Study of 
| Chronology, and by drawing the Arguments 
[of the Learned into a narrow Compaſs, to 
give him ſome Notion of a Debate, that has 
exercis'd the Abilities of the moſt judicious 
Scholars. 


Diodorus Siculus, and ſome other Antient 


Writers, ſpeaking of the A yrian Monarchy, 
repreſent it as an Empire of vaſt Extent, of 
prodigious Grandeur, and uncommon Du- 
tation. They ſuppoſe it to have had a Be- 
ginnipg almoſt as early as the Flood, + and 
to have maintained its Sovereignty jor a- 
bove Thirteen Hundred Years together. Di- 
odorus makes it to have laſted at leaſt 1360. 
The ſame Author repreſents the Armies of 
ſome of its firſt Monarchs, to have been 
| vaſtly numerous, and their Buildings ex- 
tremely magnificent. He makes Ninus's 
Army to have conſiſted of Seven Hun- 
dred Thouſand Foot, of Two Hundred and 
ten Thouſand Horſe, and ſixteen Hundred 


.AkN— 


— — 


Nimrod, the firſt Aſſyrian King, is ſuppoſed to have be- 


; Jun his Reign in the Year of the World 1757, that is about 
100 Years after the Flood. | 5 £8 


| * Ninus is the ſecond Mirian King, in Ctefasr's Liſt, and 
] ary to Belus, whom Mr. Shyuckford makes to ſucceed 
| \mred, | | 


Cha- 
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Chariots. * Semiramis + likewiſe, we are 
told, could lead her Three Millions into 
the Field, and yet was over- power d by the 
Number of her Enemies: And the Build. 
ings of this Princæſs, with regard to Great- 
neſs or Bulk, are ſaid to have exceeded any 
of the moſt magnificent Works of the Me. 
derns. The Wall with which ſhe encon- 
paſſed Babylon, is reported to have been of 
an incredible Height and Thickneſs. © A- 
« gain, what could be more noble than the 
Hanging Gardens in that great City, and 
« its Temple to Fupiter Belus, that roſea 
„Mile high, by eight ſeveral Stories, each 
« Story a Furlong in Height, and on the 
« Top of which was the Babylonian Ob- 
* * PR Tight here likewiſe take 
« notice 


A 83 A&R 


„ 


15 8 Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 


+ Semiramis ſucceeded Ninus. 


S This Account of the Army of Semiramis is Jooked upon 


by moſt People to be fabulous and romantick, it being highly 
Improbable that the World ſhould be ſo very populous in an 
Age ſo near the Time of the Flood. Petavius therefore (in 
his Book, de Doctrina Temp. Lib. g. Cap. 14.) has endeavour- 
ed to account for this Difficulty in the following Manner. A: 
the Flood he ſuppoſes one of Noah's Sons to have had Chil- 
dren at 17 Years of Ape, a from that Period to the Age 
of 243 fo that one Perſon in eight Years Time is made the 
Father of 8 Children, which is not an unreaſonable Suppo- 
fition: He ſuppoſes further, that thoſe 8 Perſons, at the End 
of 24 Years, had 8 Children each, that is in all 64. At 
the End of 24 Years more, he mike; Mankind to have en- 
creaſed in the ſame Proportion, and fo on. Now, according 
to this Calculation, at the End of 261 Years (conſidering 
the long Lives of Mankind, at that Time of Day) one 
Branch of Noah's Family muſt have peopled the World with 
68,719,476,736 Perſons, as appears by the following Con 
putation 


Bu 
litt 
on 
but 
ner 
tha 
ve 
ſup 
| loy 


putation, the other two Branches being left to furniſh out 
Women for the Men. 8 N 
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« notice of the huge Rock. that was cut 
« into the Figure of Semiranis, with the 
« ſmaller Rocks that lay by it in the 


« Shape of Fributary Kings; the prodi- 
« gjous Baſin or artificial Lake, which 
took in the whole Euphrates, until ſuch 
« Time as a new Canal was formed for its 
Reception, with the ſeveral Trenches 
through which that River was conyey- 
ed.“ But not to multiply Inſtances of 


his Kind, if the Armics of the Aſyrians 
were really ſo very numerous as is here 


ſuggeſted, if the wonderful Works of Art 


—— 


—— 


Years from Number of 
the Flood. Children born. 
1 — — 1 
/ cw . ao 2 
100 | — — — — 32,763 
123 — — — — 262,144 
146 — — — 2097,15 
169 — — — 16,777,216 
192 — — — 134,217,728 
217 — — — 1,073, 741,824 
235 — — — 8, 589,934,592 


68,7 19,476,736 


But this Calculation, however plauſible it might appear, has 
little more than the Fancy of its Author to ſupport it. It 
| only ſhews that ſuch an Encreaſe of Mankind was poſſible, 
but is no Proof that they did actually encreaſe in ſuch a Man- 
ner. On the other hand, it is evident from the Sacred Hiſtory, 
| that the Armies of the Ancients, about the Time of Semiramis, 
were not ſo numerous, nor the World ſo populous as is here 
ſuppoſed: But this Particular will be conſidered in the fol- 
| lowing Pages, to which therefore I refer the Reader. 


a abovye= 
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above-mentioned were actually perform d 
by them, there needs no further Proof of 
the Grandeur and Power of that People. 
And as to the Extent of their Empire 
under Ninus, Diodorus tells us, that this 
King carried his Conqueſts into almoſt all 
Parts of the known World, and that his 
Dominions reached from the River Indus 
to the Helleſpont, and from the Nile to 
the Tanais, + that is from India to the 
Borders of Europe, and from Egypt to 
Muſcouy, which includes the Countries of 
Palef/ie, Phenicia, Syria, Aa, Aſſyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Pera, and the Eafp- 
ern Nations towards India. Not only Di— 
 odorus Siculus, Velleius Paterculus, Tro- 
 gus Pompeius, and after him Juſtin; but 
1lome Chriſtian Writers, Vis. Euſebius, St. 
Ferom, St. Auftin, Cc. ſeem to have been 
latisfied with regard to the Truth of moſt 
of the Particulars abovementioned, and to 
have been unanimouſly of Opinion, that 
the Aſſyrian Empire was a Government of 
the higheſt Antiquity, of immenſe Power, 
and extenſive Juriſdiction. What Foun- 
dation or Authority theſe learned Men had 
for ſuch extraordinary Relations, whether 
they are to be credited in every Particular, 
or whether ſome of their Accounts are not 
juſtly ſuſpected to be fabulous, will be con- 
fider'd in the following Remarks. 


— — i nm r — 7. 4000 


I Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 2. Cap. 2. 
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Sir John Marſham, was the firſt that 
fais d Doubts about the Kings of Aſhria, 
and the Antiquity of the Empire: He 
ſeem'd to think with Herodotus, that there 
was no Aſſyrian Empire of any great Pow- 
er or Extent, till about 520 Years before 
the Medes broke off their Subjection to it, 
that is about 1230 Years before our S- 
110UR ; and that the Liſt of Aſſyrian Kings, 


given us by Cteſias, was fabulous. 


Sir Jſaac Newton (probably from the 
Hints of this learned Writer) has endea- 
your'd to prove, in his Book of Chronolo- 
cy, that the //ſprian Empire did not com- 
mence till the Days of Pul, that is not till 
the Year before our Saviour 790, and that 
there were no ſuch Kings of Aria, as 
the Ancient Writers have recorded to have 
reien'd there from Ninus to Sardanapalus, 


and to have govern'd great Part of Aſſa for 


about 1300 Years. 1 
The learned Celarius was of the ſame 
Opinion with Sir 1/aac Newton, and accor- 
dingly has hinted a great Part of what Sir 
l/aac has offer'd upon the Subject 4. | 
Mr. Shuckford has judiciouſſy conſider'd 
the Opinions of theſe ſeveral Writers, and 
tho' perhaps he does not agree with either 
of them in all Points, yet where- ever he 


1— 


— 


+ Celarii Diſſertatio de Principis Regnerum, & Hiltori- 
ir; centra Cteſiam Cridiums 
 difers 
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differs from them, he has offer'd good 
Reaſons to ſupport his Opinion 4. 
As to Diodorus, and thoſe other Ancient 
Writers who plead for the great Power and 
Antiquity” of the Aſſyrian Empire, Mi. 
Shuckford agrees with them, that it was a 
very Ancient Empire ; but then, at the ſame 
time, he juſtly objects to the Account; iſ 
they give of the Grandeur of its firſt Kings, 
of the numerous Nature of their Armies, 
of the Extent of their Dominions, and the 
Magnificence of their Buildings. © The 
« Armies of Semiramis and her Buildings 
e at Babylon, ſays he, are repreſented to 
« be more numerous, and magnificent tha 
“ can be conceived by any one, that con- 
„ fiders the Infant State Kingdoms were 
“ in when ſhe reigned”, And indeed it i 
by no means probable that the World ſhould 
be grown ſo very populous within fo fey 
Ages after the Flood. Abraham with 
Family of between three and four Hun-W ! 
« dred Perſons, made the Figure of a migh-W2© 
« ty Prince in theſe early Times; for the e 
« Earth was not full of People: And i 
c wwe come down to the Times of the 700. 
« jan War, we do not find Reaſon to im. 
« gine, that the Countries which the Her- 
« then Writers treated of were more poi: 
« tent or populous, than their Cotempo - ! 
„ raries, of whom we have Account I « 


— — 


+ Mr. Shuckford's Prefaces to his 1ſt and 2d Vos: * 5 
. * « thi 
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the ſacred Pages; but the Heathen Hi- 
« ſtorians, hearing that Semramis, or other 
© ancient. Princes, did what were Wonders 
in their Age, took care to tell them in 
a Way and Manner that ſhould make 
them Wonders in their own.” Thus the 
moſt ſtupendous Structures, the Walls of 
ey lon, its hanging Gardens, and other 
rurions Works of Art, are aſcribed by ſome 
Writers'to- Semiramis, i in an Age, when we 


he FWan't ſuppoſe the World capable of ſuch 
he MWuagnificent Performances. That this Prin- 
es built Walls and a City where the fa- 


nous Babylon afterwards ſtood, is not un- 
ikely; but that ſhe built the City of Ba- 
you mentioned in the Book of Danzel, 
rith thoſe many and wonderful Structures 
hat fery'd to adorn it, is highly impro- 
able ; nay 'tis almoſt certain, that the prin- 
pal Curioſities and Ornaments of that Ci- 
were not the Works of Semiramis, but 
Nebuchadnexxar, who reigned at leaſt 
Eco Years after her. Beroſus, who writ 
he Hiſtory of the Chaldeans, expreſsly 
cribes the Building of this City to Ne- 
WhadneZg&ar ; and the Prophet Daniel 
lakes it the Work of the fame Prince. 


Jew Ve King ſpake and ſaid, is not this great 
po · Nbylon, that I have built for the Houſe 
npo-f the Kingdom, by the Might of my Pow- 
t a „ and = the Honour 6 my 2 A f 


— „ 


—— La 


1 contra Adion. Lib. 1. $5. 
Dan, 
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Dan. Chap. iv. Ver. 20. From whence well am 
muſt infer, at leaſt, that whoever was the firſti Ti 
Founder of this great City (whether Belus, 
Semiramis, or Pul) it certainly ow'd its 
chief Improvements, its Beauty and Gran. 
deur to Nebuchadnez2ar : Abydenus, wn 
ancient Writer, quoted by . br, * at. 
tributes Kytuaris Lapadvicus the Hanging Gar 
dens to this Monarch, and Beroſus men. 
tions them, amongſt the many and pompous 
Ornaments of his Palace 4. 5 
The Account likewiſe which Dzodorus Mt * + 
and other Writers have given of the Extent 
of this ancient Empire, is by no means con- 
ſiſtent with Truth. Neither Paleſfiu, 
Phenicia, or Syria, in all probability) 
were ever ſubject to the 4ſſyrians, beſori * 
the Reigns of 7izlath-Pilejer, Salmane xen © 
Sennacharib, &c. Chederlaomer, indeed up 
King of Elam (who is ſuppoſed to be the“ 
Son and Succeſſor of Semiramis) ſubdueſſſi i, 
{ome Cities upon the Borders of Canaa O. 
and we read that the Kings of Sodom, Gif 
morrah, Admah, Zebeim, and Zoar, half anc 
ſerved and been tributary to him twee ©: 
Years, Gen. xiv. But then it is remark 
able that Abraham, with about three hur- 
dred Men, defeated, or at leaſt diſable, 
the Army of this great Prince in ſuch! 
Manner, that he never thought fit to mak 


Lon Sl 


* 


— 4 


| * Buſeb. Lib. RV : 
T Joſephus, coxtrg Ap. Lib. EY Pp. 4 
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wel any Attempt upon the Country a ſecond 


irt Time.“ And can we after all this, ſuppoſe 
Jus, the Armies of the Aſyriaus to have been ſo 


yery numerous, or their Soyereignty ſo 
an very powerful or extenſive, as ſome have 
imagined ? On the other hand, it appears 


— 


* Mr. Shuckford has repreſented this remarkable Tranſ- 
ation of Abraham in ſuch a Light, as, I think, can ſcarce be 
en- warranted from Holy Writ, He makes him to have ſurpriz'd 
ous the Enemy in the Night, and to have compleated his Con- 
queſt before the Day Light came upon him. He came up 
« with them, ſays he, in the Night, and purſued them unto No- 
FS, bah, on the left Hand of Damaſcus, and being by that 
ten ine Maſter of the Priſoners and Spoil, he did not think fit 

« to preſs on any further, or to follow the Enemy until the 
Day Light might diſcover the Weakneſs of his Forces; and 
% © /o be returned back, baving reſcued his Brother Lot and his 
. © Goods, and the Women and the People that were taken 
1070 « Captive, 1 N | | | 
for That Abraham ſurprized the Enemy in the Night, is evi- 
vor dent from the Sacred Hiſtory; but that he compleated his 

"Wt Victory, and quitted the Field before the Day- Light came 
eech upon him, is highly improbable: For we are told, that 
then ! purſued them unto Dan, where he divided himſelf againſt 
them, he and his Servants by Night, and ſmote them, and pur- 


Dan to Hobah , is at leaſt threeſcore Miles, which is fome- 
thing too far for an Army to march in a Night, eſpecially af- 
ter an Engagement. On the other Hand, having ſurpriz'd 
and put them into Diſorder in the Night, 'tis very probable, 
that he purſued the Advantage the next Day ; that he fell 
upon the diſordered Troops, which eſcaped in the Night, 
and gave them an entire Defeat. The Account that is given 
of his Triumphant Return, implies no Jeſs than a tota] O- 
verthrow of the Afyrian Army : For he is faid 2 retum 
from tbe Slaugbter of Chederlaomer, and of the Kings that 
were with him. Ver. 17. Now it the Obſervations I have 
made are juſt, how much leſs numerous. muſt the Armies of 
the Ancients neceſſarily have been, than they are generally 

| Teprelented to be. In a Word, I cannot think but a Thou 

| ſand, or fifteen hundred Forces, muſt have been a conſide- 
| rable Army in the Days we are ſpeaking of. But this Par- 
| Uicular muſt be ſubmitted to the Judgment of the Reader. 


4-2 from 


ſaed them unto Hobah : Gen. xiv. Ver. 14, 15. Now from 


L 
| 
1 
l 
1 


Were not accurate in the Particulars df 
e their Hiſtory : They reported the Armies 
of Semiramis, to be vaſtly more nume- 
( rous than they really were; but we multi 
© not thence infer, that ſhe raiſed no A- 
„mies at all. They took their Dimenſions 
« of the Afjrian Empire, from what vi 
« afterwards the Extent of the Babylonian 


b prifingly magnified it 
« conclude, that there was no ſuch Em. 
5 * Tiglath-Pileſer did not begin his Reign til above 1100 


deauæx makes the Reign of Arbaces, who in Scripture is called 
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from good Reaſons (which will be taken 


notice of hereafter) that from the Time that 
this Aſſyrian Prince was defeated by Abra. 


ham, and conſequently loſt his Dominion 


oyer the Nations abovementioned, neither 


he nor his Succeſſors had any Command in 
the Countries on this Side the Euphrates, 


till the Time of Tiglath-Pilkſer *, Hoy. 
ever, muſt we conclude from hence, tha 
there was no Afyrian Empire before the 
Days of Pal? This will by no Means fol. 
low. Arguments of this kind, ſays M. 
« Shuckford, only intimate, what may be 
« abundantly proved to be true, that the 
« Prophane Hiſtorians ſuppoſed many 
“ Countries to be Part of the 4/jjrian En. 
« pire, which really were not ſo: They 


_ 


« or Perſjan;, but though they thus fur 
yet we cannot 


— 


Years after the Days of Cheder/asmer, or Njnias. Dean Pri 


Tiglath-Pileſer, to commence in the Year before our Saviour 
747, that is in the Year of the World (reckoning 4002 Yes 


from the Creation to the Nativity of our Blefſed Lord) 3257 


Co plle 
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en e pire from their having miſrepreſented the 
hat N Grandeur and Extent of it. 

a- That there was a very ancient and con- 
ion gderable AHrian Empire appears from the 
her Mextenfive Power and Conqueſts of Cheder- 
L in Wilmer abovementioned, who was the fourth 
Fes, Mor fifth that aſcended the Throne. This 
W-. rrince we are aſſured had extended his So- 
hat Wrercignty not only over the adjacent Coun- 
the tes, but over Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
ole. Nations near goo Miles diſtant from 
Mr. un, the then chief Seat of the Afjrian 
be WMKings, Gen. xiv. The Objection that is made 
te to this Monarch's Title, who is call'd King 
am of Elam, and not King of Afyria, is too 
n. trifling to be taken notice of; Elam was this 
be) Nprince's chief Palace of Reſidence, and there- 
of ſore he was called King of Elam: How- 
ne erer this is no Proof that he was not King 
"Wot Aria, his Empire extending itſelf over 
nul very diſtant Nations, as has been ſhewn al- 
A- ready: For theſe Nations are expreſsly ſaid 
ion Wto have ſerved Chederlaomer, and not the 
Vu Princes, Amraphael, Arioch, and Tidal, that 
were his Auxiliaries; Geneſis, Chap. xiv. 
ful: Theſe Princes therefore, were probably 
nn his Deputies over Babylon, and ſome o- 
Em- ther adjacent Countries. It is remarkable 
that Nynias (who is ſuppoſed to be Che- 
WU 4rlaomer) firſt appointed under him juch 
" Deputies “, nor was it any Abſurdity in 


| N Diodorus Nu £38 a5; 
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£ 
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oN 


vable from what T/aiah hinted afterward, 


Q X 


ce to be equal to Royal Governours : Are yy 


« my Princes altogether Kings? 1/atah, x. v. 
8. f The Title of King (Beonws) it muſt 
be own'd, is ſeldom given to any but ſu. 
preme Governours; the Princes and Prefi. 
dents, &c. of Nebuchadnezzar, were very 
conſiderable Perſons,and had frequently large 
Provinces afſign'd them; and yet we dont 
find that they are ever called Kings; how. 
ever this is no Argument, that the King 
which came with Chederlaomer were not Di- 
puties or Tributary Kings; for Moſes, in the 
{ame Chapter, gives the Governours of S. 
dom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Loc, 
the Title of Kings, tho' tis certain that they 
were all T7ribatary Princes, they having 
ſerved CHederlaomer twelve Years, Gen. xiv, 
But that there was an A/yrian Empire, 
that commenced as early as the Days of Mu. 
rod or Ninus, is further evident. from the con. 
current Teſtimonies of Diodorus Siculu, 
 Fuftin, Enuſebins, and others of the Ancient 
For it can't be ſuppos'd, but theſe learned 
Authers had good Reaſon for an Opinion, 
in which they were ſo very unanimous. 
To this it is replied, that the Accounts dl 
theſe ancient Authors concerning the Aria 
Empire, were all originally taken from Cit 


2 


I Sharkford, Vol. 2. Book 6. Pag. 5. 


C Meſes to call them Kings; for it is obſer. fi | 


that the A/Jrian boaſted his Deputy Prince 


fi 
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n a very fabulous Writer, that could not 
x depended upon. Cellarius, to prove him 
; Perſon of no Credit or Veracity, produces 
he ſeveral romantick Accounts, that Dio- 
brus has given of the Grandeur of the firſt 


* Hrian Kings, and of the Extent of their 
fu. Umpire, which Diodbrus acknowledges that 
ef. Ne took from Cteſſas *. It is further obſerv- 


able, that ſome of the moſt learned and 
onſiderable Men amongſt the Ancients had 
very mean Opinion of Cze/7as's Hiſtory. 
(riftotle ſays expreſsly, that he was an Au- 
thor that deſerved little or no Credit $, And 
Iutarch remarks, that he has given us a 


e Fable and Romance inſtead of Hiſtory g. 
„chers there are who charge him with great 
ar Miſtakes, and obſerve that he differs in 


many Particulars, not only from Herodotus 
but from Xenophon, a Writer of unqueſtion- 
ir able Integrity, and great Skill in the Perſian 
„ Covernment and Aﬀairs ||, Now is it ſafe, 
„ Hays Cellarius, to give any kind of Credit 
to an Author, that has thus manifeſtly ex- 
ceeded the Bounds of Truth, that has been 
guilty of ſuch notorious Fables and Falſe- 
hoods? . 


Dr OY 
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* Diodorus, Lib. 2. | ; 
O,’ oy &Z167Fo; 3 Ariſtot. Lib. 7. Hiſt. Anim. cap. 28. 
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- To which I anſwer, that though an Au- 


thor may Romance 1n ſome Particulars, yet 
it does not follow from hence, that he never 
writes Truth ; an Hiſtorian that expects to 
be believed is obliged to write ſome Truths 


for his own Credit; and if it ſhould appear 


that Cteſias his Account of the Antiquity of 


the A/jrian Empire is perfectly conſiſtent 


with the Sacred Hiſſory, if the Time he al. 


lows for the Reigns of his Kings is found, 


upon a nice Examination of the Royal Re. 


cords of Perſia, to be exactly agreeable with 
the Age of the Empire, there is all the Rea- 
ſon imaginable to believe that he had a Re- 
gard to Truth in this Particular, however 
fabulous and romantick he might have been 
in other reſpects. Now that this Writer was 
ſo lucky as to make his Accounts coincide, 
not only with the Sacred Chronology, but 
with the Obſervations that Calliſthenes made 
upon the Chaldean Aſtronomy in Alexandre 
Time is evident beyond Diſpute ; but the 
learned Mr, Shuckford has ſet this Matter in 


ſo clear a Light, that I ſhall beg leave to lay 


before the Reader, what he has oblerycd 
upon the Occaſion. 


« Cteſſas, ſays he, was every way well 


<« qualified to correct the Miſtakes which 


«* Herodotus had made in his Hiſtory of the 
Agyrian and PerfranAtairs ; for he did not 
write as Herodotus did from Hearſay and 
Report; but he ſearched the Royal bs 

Y Cord 


„„ 
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« cords of Per ſia, in which all Tranſac- 
tions and Affairs of the Government were 
« faithfully regiſter'd. That there were 
« ſuch Records was a Thing well known, 
« and the Books of Ezra and Eſther + give 
« us a Teſtimony of them; beſides Cze/zas's 
Account falls very well within the Com- 
« paſs of Time, which the Hebrew Scrip- 


(«& Zures allow for ſuch a Series of Kings 
[4 as he has given us; and we have not on- 
ly the Hebrew Scriptures to aſſure us, 
that from Nimrod to Nabonaſſur were as 
% many Years as he computes, but it ap- 
|« pears from what Calliſihenes the Philoſo- 
« pher 6, who accompanied Alexander the 
Great, obſerved of the A//ronwomy of the 
BgHabylonians, that they had been a People 
eminent for Learning, for as long a Time 
e backward as Cte/jjas ſuppoſes. They had 
% 4ftronomical Obſervations for 1903 Years 
| « backward, when Alexander took Babylon, 
„ and Alexander's taking Babylon happen- 
{© ing about 420 Years after N 


abonaſſar, it 
is evident, they muſt have been ſettled 


e near 1 500 Years before his Reign; and 
| © thus Crteſas's Account is, as to the Sub- 
4 ſtance of it, confirm'd by very good Au- 


thorities. The Scriptures ſhew us, that 
there was ſuch an Interval between the 


Y 5 


| « firſt Mrian King and Nabonaſſar, as he 


| * Diodorus Sic. Lib. 2. Pag. 84. 


T Ezraiv. 15. Efther vi. 1. 
y Simplicius, Lib. 2. de Cœ lo. : r 
i | Imagines. 
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© imagines. The Obſervations of Calliſihenes, 
prove that the AHrians were promoters 


of Learning, during that whole Interval, 
and Ctefias's Account only ſupplies us 
with the Number and Names of the 
Kings, whoſe Reigns, according to the 
Royal Records of Perſia, filled up ſuch an 


Interval. Cteſſass Accounts and Calliſthe. 
ness Obſervations were not fram'd with 


a Deſign to be ſuited exactly to one Ano- 
ther, or to the Scripture, and therefore 
their agreeing ſo well together is a good 
Confirmation of the Truth of each of 
them. . 


© There are indeed ſome Things objett- | 


ed againſt Cteſas and his Hiſtory : We 


find the Aucients had but a mean Opinion 


of him; he is treated as a fabulous Wn. 
ter by Ariſtotle, Antigonus, Cariſihel 


Plutarch, Arrian, and Photius ; but 1 


might obſerve, none of theſe Writers e— 
ver imagin'd him to have invented a 


whole Catalogue of Kings, but only to 


have related Things not true of thok 
Perſons he has treated of: There are 
without doubt many Miſtakes and Tranſ- 
actions miſreported in the Writings ol 
Cteſias, and ſo there are in Herodotus, and 


in every other Heathen Hiſtorian ; but it 


would be a very unfair Way of Crit 
cizing, to ſet aſide a whole Work as fa- 


bulous, for ſome Errors or Falſchoods 
found in it. — In a Word, though be 


„might 
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might be miſtaken in the Grandeur of the 
« firft Kings ; though he might think their 
« Armies more numerous, their Empire 
„greater, and their Buildings more mag- 


« nificent than they really were, yet there 
« is no Room to imagine that he could 


« pretend to put off a Liſt of Kings, as ex- 
« tracted from the Perſian Records, whoſe 


Names were never in them; or if he had 


« attempted to forge one, he could hardly 


„have happened to fill up ſo exactly the 


Interval, without making it more or leſs, 
than it appears to have been from the 


« Hebrew Scriptures, and from what was 


& afterwards obſerved from the Chaldean 
„ Afronomy. „ 
There are ſome other Objections, made 


by Cellarius and Sir Iſaac Newton, to the 
Antiquity of the Aſyrian Empire; but, I 


think, they are all fully anſwered by Mr. 


| Shackford, in the Preface to his ſecond Vo- 
| lume ; and therefore I ſhall only take No- 
| tice of one of the moſt material of them, 
and refer the Reader to Mr. Shuckford for 
[Fan-Anſwer to the reſt. © 


« The Kingdoms of Iſrael, (ſays Sir 


| © TJJaac Newton) of Moab, of Ammon, E- 
| © dom, Philifia, Zidon, Damaſcus, and 
| * AZamath,continued ſubject to other Lords 
| © than the Aſyrians, till the Days of Pul 
| © and his Succeſlors,” And from thence 
| he concludes, that there was no Aſſyrian 
| Empire till the Time of Pu ll. 


The 
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The learned Cellarius makes much the 
ſame Objection in other Words : © In the 
« Time of the Patriarchs, lays he, there 
« was no King of 4ſyria; but Babylon, 
« Elam, Egypt, and other Nations had 


their Kings, who were ablolute in their 


& reſpective Dominions, and made War 
& with the neighbouring Nations, without 
« being controul'd by any ſuperior Mo- 
4 narch. Thus Foſbua diſpoſſeſſed the (a- 
« nHaanites of their Country, and put the 
« Inhabitants to the Sword: There were 
« likewiſe frequent Wars amongſt the Ana- 
« Jekites, the Moabites and Midianites : 
« David allo had Wars with the Syrian 
and purſued his Conqueſts to the Ei- 
« phrates And yet during all theſe Com- 
« motions, we don't read of any 4ſ/yrias 
King that interpoſed, or endeavoured to 
« put a Stop to them : Whereas had there 
« been an Aſyrian Monarch in thoſe Days, 
« we can't juppoſe, ſays this learned Au- 
* thor, that he would have ſuffered the 
« Armies of his Subjects to have engaged, 
and deſtroyed each other in ſuch a Man- 
4 ner, without taking the leaſt Notice of 
. To both which ObjeQtions it may be fe- 
ply'd, (for the Anſwer to both is the ſame) 

that though the Kingdoms of 1/7ael, Moab, 
Ammon, Cf. were not ſubject to the an- 
cient Kings of Aſſyria, yet ſtill this is no 
Argument that there was no Aſſyrian Hu. 


fire 
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e tire before the Days of Pu}. Theſe Ob- 
e j{ctions are a Demonſtration, that the Gran- 
e deur and Power of the 4ſyrian Kings was 
„ greatly magnified by the Ancients ; that 
d their Sovereignty and Dominions were con- 
ir ſderably leſs extenſive, than they are ge- 
ur ncrally repreſented to have been, but are 
it no Proof that they had not any Dominions 
- at all. The whole Truth of the Caſe ſeems 
co be this; Cteſas had found in the Royal 
ce Records of Perſia, that Chederlaomer, or 
re NMnyas, and probably his Predeceſſor, had 
„carried their Conqueſts as far as Sodom, G- 
- Wwrrah, Admah, and other diſtant Nations: 
„He had oblerved likewile that 7ighath-Pi- 
i- WW /c/er and his Succeſſors, about 1200 Years 
1. WW alter Ninyas, had enlarged their Dominions 
„and extended their Sovereignty over A- 
ro Ml ria, Babylonia, Media, Perſia, Samaria, 
re Ml Syria, and Paleſtine. From theſe Accounts 
he concluded that the Dominions of the in- 
1- WM termediate Kings, of the Kings that reign'd 
ic I from the Days of Nynias to Tiglath-Pile- 
d, /r, were equally extenſive : Whereas from 
n- the Time that Ninyas or Chederlaomer 
of was defeated by Abraham, and loft the 
Cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, &'s. it does not 
c- MW appear that either he or bis Succeſſors, till 
e) ¶ the Time of Trglath-Pilejer, had any Com- 
b, mand in thele Countries, or indeed on this 
n- Side the Eyphrates. © And even then, 
no “ when he had the Dominion of theſe Ci- 
- | © tics in the full Stretch of his Empire, it 
* „ | WET is 
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that neither the independent State of the 


' Philifia, c. nor the Wars of Joſhua o 


Side the Euphrates, for all that is her 
urged to the contrary : For ſince the Do- 
. minions of the Aſyrian Kings did not extend 
to the Countries of the 1/raehites, the Mau 
_ bites,the Ammonites, &F'c. how ſhould thek 
People be ſubjeQ to them? And why, io 
the ſame Reaſon, ſhould the Kings of // 
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« is obſervable, that his Sovereignty did 
© not reach to the Kingdoms of 1/rae}, or 
„ which were then the Kingdoms of Ca. 
« naan. For he never came any further 
„ than to the five Cities of Sodom, Gomo. 


« rah, Admah, Zeboim, and Foar; nei. 
ce ther was he Maſter of Philiſtia, for that 
« was further Vefward; nor does he a- 
« pear to have come near to Gidon.“ 80 


Kingdoms of //rael, Moab, Ammon, Edin 
David are any Argument that there wa 


no ancient Aſſyrian Empire. There might 
have been an Aſſyrian Empire on the other 


ſ/yria concern themſelves with the Wars 


Joſbua or David? Since their Battles were 
not fought in their Dominions, and the,; 
did not moleſt the Quiet of the Aa 
Territories, why ſhould the 4ſprians inter: 
poſe, or make themſelves unneceſſary Ene 


mies? 


To which it is objected, that the fant 
Writers that plead for the Antiquity of th 

Affjrian Empire, are equally Advocates i0 

its great Power and Extent ; and will bar 
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Ii, that the ancient Kings of ria carried 
their Conqueſts beyond the Euphrates, and 
ſubdued Samaria, Syria, and Paliſtine. But 
may not theſe Authors be miſtaken with 


right with reſpe& to the Antiquity of the 
Empire? The Wars of Joſbua and David, 
and the independent State of the Kingdoms 
of Iſrael, Moab, Ammon, &c. are a ſtrong 


ian Empire never e irſelf Weſtward 


counts of Cteſias and others, in this reſpect 
0 are very fabulous and romantick : for theſe 
crc Authors confounded the ancient Aprian 
5 Empire with the Babylonian or Perſian, in 
f 


[Tiglath- Pileſer's Time, and took the Dimen- 
0% ons of the former, from what was after- 
cl: Bi wards the Extent of the latter. Whereas 
the Extent of the Two Empires was vaſtly 


80 ancient Empire being the River Eupbrates, 
dae and its Dominions conſiſting only of 4 
he) ria, Babylonia, Perſia, Media, and the Eaſt- 
[108 ern Nations towards India: Whereas the 
. latter Empire began at Mineveh, reduced 
Aria, and extended itſelf into Media and 
1 | rk a; then conquered Samaria, Syria, and 
A | Paleſtine, and afterwards ſubdued Babylon 


— 


— 


vil 8h Prideaux, vol. 1. Book x, 


regard to this Particular, and yet be in the 


Proof that from the Time of Chederlaomer, 
to the Reign of Tiglath-Pilsſer, the A- 


beyond the Euphrates, and that the Ac- 


4M viferent : The Weſtern Boundaries of the 


(«ll alfo, and the Kingdoms belonging to it ” 


But 
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But this Particular Ceſſas and the other Wri. 
ters aſter him do not ſeem to have confi. 
dered. On the other Hand they imagined 
the Two Empires to be of equal Extent, and 
by this Means have Wm erroneous Accounts 
of the former. 

But if theſe Authors were miſtaken, with 
reſpect to the Grandeur and Extent of the 
Aſſyrian Empire, does it follow from hence, 
that there was no Empire at all, till the 
Days of Yul? By no means; on the other 
nag: it is highly probable, "that there was 
an Afjrion Empire as ancient as Cteſras has 
made it, the Time that he has allowed for 
the Reigns of his Kings from the firſt 4/- 
_ fprian Monarch, to the Death of Sardanapaly;, 
being perfectly agreeable, not only with the 
Interval which the Scriptures allow from 
Nimrod to Nabonaſjar, but with the Obſer- 
vations of Calliſihenes the Philoſopher, which 
no one can reaſonably ſuppoſe were framed 


to be ſuited to either the Scripture Ac- | 


count, or that of Ctefras. 
I ſhall only add, that this Digreſſion may 
ſerve at leaſt to give the young Student 
ſome Notion of a Debate, that he will meet 
with in the Works of the Learned, and 
convince him that the Sacred Hiſtory, is the 
only ancient Account of Things that is li 
able to no Exceptions, Great Allowances, 
it is evident, muſt be made in many Parti- 
culars with regard to the Hiſtories of Pro- 


phane Writers, in 1 order to reconcile them to 
Truth, 
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Truth, or even Probability: Whereas the 
Sripture Records are found to be entirely 
confiſtent with the Nature and Reaſon of 
Things : Here we meet with no incredible 
Accounts of Armies, no Princes leading their 


Millions into the Field, nor any Actions 


aſcribed to the firſt Inhabitants of the Earth, 


but what are ſuitable to the Numbers and 
Character of ſuch an artleſs and unexperi- 


enced Race of Men. In a Word, Things 


are here repreſented, as they really muſt 
have been in the Ages immediately after the 


Fhod. The Repreſentations carry their own 


Credibility with them, and the Hi/ory of 


Miſes is a fine Picture of the Infant State of 


the World, | 


> 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of HIS TORX. 


es TORY is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
an Account of paſt 'TranſaQtions 
related with ſuch important 
C.ircumſtances as are proper to 
. be tranſmitted to Poſterity. * 
This Branch of Literature is a noble Ac. 
compliſhment, and truly worthy the Study 
of a Gentleman, It will enrich his Ca- 
pacity with the valuable Treaſures of An- 
tiquity, and by leading him into the Policy 
and Cuſtoms, the Religion and Laws, the 
Learning, and all the uſeful Acquiſitions of 
the ancient World, will teach him the Ex 
perience of Ages. It will ſhew him tht 
Riſe and Decay of States, the Method 
that led to their Glory, and the Miſcar 
riages that contributed to their Ruin. “! 
Hifory puts a Man in a Capacity as it |,” 
were of recalling Time, and contracting a! Wn 
Intimacy with The moſt ancient Heroes dl 17 
9 4 
v ur 


— 


* in rebus mag uis Memoriag; dignis Hiſtoria verſatur, Cit 


Diſtinction : 
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Diſtinction. It gives him an Opportunity 
of admiring their Virtues, and deteſting 
their Vices ; it ſhews him the Path to true 

Greatneſs, and points out the Steps by 
which the Memory of his Anceſtors became 
honourable or diſhonourable amongſt Man- 
kind. 5 1 
Now with what Pleaſure may we ſup- 
poſe an impartial Reader entertaining him- 
elf, whilſt he is thus converſant with the 
CharaRers of the Great Men of Antiquity, 
rhilſt he hears their Virtues remember'd 
With Gratitude, and their Vices recorded 
dith Infamy ! To ſee Juſtice done to Worth 
and Merit of the moſt ancient Date, to ſee 
Eternity beſtow'd upon good Actions, and 
Willany branded with the lateſt Reproach, 
Is a Pleaſure of a refined Nature, and muſt 
make a Man ambitious to deſerve a com- 
dendable Character from Poſterity. The 
great and good Actions of the Ancients, 


0 x » ; > 

/ fecorded with Honour, muſt excite a no- 
he . . . 3 | 

e Emulation in the Breaſt of a generous 
) Sd 8 | 

„ eaader, and make him almoſt bluſh at a 


Tonduct leſs virtuous, leſs glorious than 
mat of his Predeceſſors x. In ſhort, the 


ar- — 
Ii. I Sepe audivi 2. Maximum, P. Scipionem, præterea Ci- 
Wii Witatis noir præclaros Viros ſolitos ita dicere cum Majoram 


Mag ines intuerentur, vebementiſſime ſibi animum ad Virtutem 
Wcendi, ſcilicet non ceram illam, negue figuram tantam Vim 
ſeſe habere ; ſed Memvria rerum gtſtarum eam flammam 
&regits Viris in pectore creſcere, neque prius ſedari, quam Vir- 
eorum famam atque Gloriam adeguaverit. Salluſtii Pellum 


* gurthinum. | | 
| | K "IS Ad- 


. 
7 


of Things from the Beginning of the 


„„ HIeTORK 
Advantages of Hiforical Knowledge are 
ſo apparently great, that little more neeg; 
be ſaid in favour of this uſeful Part f 
Learning : To be able to run back the 
Thoughts to the Hiſfory of diſtant Ape, 
and by comparing the Reſemblance o 
Times and Things, to reduce paſt Tranf. 
actions to the Standard of preſent Occur. 
rences is a fine Accompliſhment, and wor 
thy a Senator. In this Chapter therefore 
I ſhall offer ſuch Directions for the Study 
of this noble Branch of Learning, as may 
poſſibly be ſerviceable. To this End, I ſhal 
Firf recommend a Treatiſe or two neceſ 
fary to be read, before the Student enten 
upon a regular Courſe of Hifory. 
Secondly, I ſhall lay before him a Liſt a 
ſuch Hiſtorians, as will give him an Account 


World, to the preſent Juncture of Affain: 
Under this Head I ſhall attempt a ſhort 
Character of each Writer, and point to th: 
Onder in which they ought to be read. 
_ Thirdly, I ſhall offer a Word or tw 
with regard to the Manner, in which the f- 


veral Authors recommended may be real MF _- 


with Advantage. 


But before I proceed to theſe Particu- 
lars, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
Ecclefiafiical Hiiffory properly belonging ; 

to the Study of Divinity, I ſhall at preſem WW 
take no further Notice of it, than the Na-. 
ture of my Deſign obliges me. The Rea WM 


'SH 
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is likewiſe deſired to remember, that the 
principal Intention of theſe Papers, is to 
furniſh the young Scholar with an 0e ful 
Study, at as ſmall an Expence as poſſible: 
t muſt not be expected therefore, that in 
my Directions for reading either Ancient or 
Modern Hiftory, I ſhould take notice of all 
the valuable Hi/orians that are extant. 


"WH $cvcral noble Writers muſt be omitted, and 
hy thoſe only mention'd, that are conſiſtent 
ich the Leiſure and Circumſtances of the 


Generality of Readers : Howeyer, if a Stu- 
dent has Time and Inclinations to go thro' 
a large Collection of Hiſory. he may con- 
ſult Hearne's Duffor Hiſtoricus, or Raw- 
Uinſon's Method of Studying Hiftory, and 
purſue the Directions preſcribed by thoſe 
Learned Authors. . 5 5 


* The Ducrokx His rokicus, is a Work of 
* Induſtry, and an uſeful Performance; it 
* will give the Reader a general View of 
Univerſal Hifory, and direct him to moſt 
of the Ancient Hiftorians that have eſcaped 
„che Ruins of Time. It was intended as an 
0 Introduction to Hiftorical Learning, and 
vill ſerve to aſſiſt the Memory of the Stu- 
4 dent, all Kinds of Epitomes being ſervice- 


hat able for that Purpole. = Za 
RawLinson's Method of fludying Hiſory 


ad | ; x 

en La noble Work, and will furniſh the young 
WM Gentleman with the beſt Editions of almoſt 
10 all the Ancient and Modern Hiſforiaus that 


I are extant. 
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1. This being premiſed, I ſhall proceed 
to recommend a Treatiſe or two to the Pe. 
ruſal of the Student, before he enters upon 
a regular Courſe of H7zfory. In moſt Hi 
ries, Alluſions are frequently made to the 
Cufftoms, Religion, and Laws of the re- 
ſpective Countries treated of: And if Hi. 
 #ortans omit to explain the Antiquities they 
take notice of (which often happens) Diff. 


_ culties muſt neceſſarily ariſe, and the Rea-i 


der be deprived of a conſiderable Plealure, 
for want of underſtanding the Cufoms al. 
luded to; a Treatiſe or two therefore, that 
may ſerve to explain all Difficulties of this 
kind, can't but be neceſſary : Now mok 
of the ancient H#orical Accounts that 
are extant, relate either to the Few, 
Greek, or. Roman Affairs; for as to the 
Aſſyrian, or Aigyptian Hiftories, littk 
more remains of them than incidental Pat 
lages in the Greek and Roman Hiſtorians, 
or elſe Collections of Fragments, of no veij 
great Credit *. e 1 5 
The following Treatiſes therefore, may 
not improperly be read, as Introductions to 
the Jewiſh, Greek, and Roman Hiftorits 


VIZ. 


Lewis's Origines Hebrae. 
PorTTER's Greek Antiquities. = 
And KENNET's Roman Antiquities. 


88 


»I here is a imall Book, enticuled Ba Antiquitalt 
that goes under the Name of Beroſus; but it is a manitcl 
Forgery, and as ſuch univerſally exploded by the Learned 


Lyw1ss 


World. 
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Lew1s's Origines Hebrææ is a very valu- 
able Treaſure of ancient Learning, it be- 
ing well collected, and judiciouſly ſeparated 
from the Fables of Antiquity, from the 
obſcure, the Cabaliſtical Jargon of evi 
Writers. This Learned Work mult be of 
great Uſe to the young Student in Divi- 
wirr; ſome Knowledge of the Jewoiſh An- 
tiguities being abſolutely neceſſary towards 


a right Underſtanding of the Sacred 


Rer.. 

The Learned Biſhop PorrRER's Greek An- 
liguities, and the Antiquities of Rome by 
KEN NET, are likewiſe very excellent Per- 
formances ; © their Collections being made 
« with that Care and Judgment, that they 
“have all the Cheapneſs and Convenience 
« of Abridgments, and render the volumi- 
“nous Folios and coſtly Treaſures of Anti- 
« quities in ſome Meaſure uſeleſs. 'They _ 
are of that ſingular Uſe in pointing to 
« the Meaning of the Greek and Roman 
“Authors, that he that reads them care- 
« fully, will have little Occaſion of any 
« other Helps of the ſame Nature”; they 
clear up the moſt abſtruſe Difficulties in 
thoſe ancient Writings, and explain the 
Cuſtoms alluded to in a clear and ealy 


Manner. 


2. I ſhall now proceed to lay before the 


| Reader a Liſt of ſuch H;forians, as will 


give him an Account of Things from the 


Beginning of the World to the preſent 


K 4 e 
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Jaume of Affairs: Under this Head ! 


ſhall attempt a ſhort Character of each 


Writer, and mention them in the Order i in 
which they ought to be read. 

During the firſt Ages of the World, we 
have little or no Hiory of the T ranſaQion 
of Mankind, but that of Moſes, whoſe Ac. 
count is chiefly confined to the Rz/e, the 


Religion, the Laws and Government of 


the Fews. Beroſus indeed, wrote the 
Hiſtory of the Chaldæans; Sanchonjathn 
of the Phœnicians, and the Antiquities of 
Egypt were collected by Manet ho the 
Egyptian. But the Works of theſe Au- 
| thors are buried amidſt the Ruins of Time, 
and the Fragments that are extant in the 
Writers of Antiquity, ſerve rather to prove 
the Truth of the Moſaical Hifory, that 
to give us any clear Inſight into the A, 
fairs of the ancient World. The Sacred 
_ Hiſtory of the Jews therefore being the 


only authentick Relation of the Origin ot 


Things, a full Account of the Tranſactions 
of all the firſt Inhabitants of the Earth is 
not to be expected; for, as was hinted be- 
fore, from the Creation to the Flood we 
have no credible Account of Things, tut 
that of Moſes; and from the Flood to the 
Reign of Cyrus, the Remains of Antiquity 
are ſo broken and confuſed, that we have 
little Profane Hiſtory of Credit, during this 
long and dark Period of Time. The Hifi 
vical Fragments that are extant, have been 
collected 
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I colleed together by ſeveral learned Wri- 
ich 
in 


ers, who have made great Advances to- 
ards clearing up their Chronology, and 


throwing them into that Order, in which 
probably they ought to be ranged. From 


the Time of Cyrus, 4 the Accounts of the 
peyſſan, Grecian, and Roman Affairs are 
tolerably good; but then the Tranſactions 
of other Nations, for a long Time after this 
Period, are in a great Meaſure unknown to 
us, any further than they are incidentally 
taken notice of by the Greek and Roman 
Hiforians. 5 

From this Account of ancient Hifory, it 
appears that the Student will be obliged, in 
the firſt Place, to have Recourſe to the 
Hiſorical Books of the Old Teſtlament, as 
the only authentick Relation of the Be- 
ginning of Things. After a careful Peru- 


tal of the Sacred Hifory, he may proceed 


to read the Works of Joſephus, and the 


Performances of thoſe learned Authors, who 
have collected the broken Remains of An- 
tiquity together, and endeavoured to re- 
| concile the Chronology of Sacred and Pro- 
bane Hiſtory. The moſt judicious and va- 
| luable Writers of this kind are, I think, 
| to the great Honour of the Engy1/o Nation, 
| the Ingenious and Learned Mr. Shuckford, 


, Marſhami Canon Chronicus Hebraicus, Agyptiacus, Gre- 
| ws. Perizonii Origines Babylmice : Sir Tſaac Nerwton's Chro- 
| nology. Shuckſord's and Pprideaux's Connections, Wc. 


+ Cyrus begun his Reign about 536 Years before Cris: 4 
eee ns _ an 
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and the truly Great and Learned Dr. Pri. 
deaux. However, in the Works of theſe 
Authors, frequent Alluſions being made ty 
the Greek and Roman Affairs, the Student 
will ſcarce be able to read them, with the 
Judgment and Exactneſs of a Scholar,with. 
out ſome previous Acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman Story. ; 


For this Reaſon, before he begins with 


Shuckford's and Prideaux's Connections, it 
may not be amiſs to read Hind's Hiftory 
Greece, and Echard's two firſt Volumes 
of the Roman Hiffory. Aiter he has gone 
through Hind, Echard, Shuckford and Pri 
deaux, he may then proceed to take 
more large and comprehenſive View of th: 
Fiftories of Greece and Rome, by conſult- 

ing thoſe noble Authors, who have writ in 
the Languages of the reſpective Countries 
The Hfory of Greece may be colleddel 


from Zuftm, Herodotus, Thucydides, Neu- 


Phon, Diodorus Siculus, O. Curtius, or As- 
rian's Life of Alexander, and Plutarch“ 
Lives; and the Roman Hiffory may be 
learnt from Lucius Florus, Livy, Sal 


Cæſar, Suetonius, and Tacitus. The Stu- 


dent by carefully peruſing theſe few Books 
in the Order they are mention'd, may get 
as good a Knowledge of ancient for) 
as perhaps is neceſſary. That therefore he 
may be appriſed of the Nature and Excel 
lence of the reſpective Authors aboyenam', 
[ ſhall attempt a ſhort Character of each, 


and 


After the Sacred Hiſtory, or rather with 
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and point to the Compaſs of Time, to 
which their ſeveral Hiſfories extend. To 


begin therefore with Moſes, the moſt an- 


cient Hiſſorian that is extant. 
Mosks, it is preſumed, writ the princi- 
pal Part of his Hiſtory about the Year of 


the World 2550, and had good Opportu- 


nities of knowing the Truth of his Rela- 
tions. But this Particular with ſome others, 
relating to the Character and the noble 


Nature of his Hiſſory, will more properly 


make a Part of thoſe Directions, which I 
intend for the Study of Divinity. At pre- 
ſent therefore I ſhall only obſerve, that 
this In/p1ir'd Penman gives us a regular Ac- 
count of the Few Affairs, from the Cre- 
ation to about the 2553d Year of the 
World. From this Period the Sacred 
Hiſtory is carried on by different Wri- 


| ters, and continued down in the HFiſtoricadl 


Books of the Old Tefament, viz. the 


Books of Joſhua, Fudges, Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, 


to the Year of the World 3581. From 


| this Account of the Scripture Hiftory of 


the Jets, its great Antiquity in regard 


to that of any other Nation is particularly 
remarkable. For 'till almoſt the Time 
where the Scripture Records end, we have 


little Remains of prophane Aniiquity, but 


what are either broken and confuled, or 


fabulous and not to be depended upon. 


mY 
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it, may be read the Hiſtorical Works a out 
Joskrhbs. This Author, wherever he men. the 
tions the Cuſtums, Laws, or Religion of 
the Fewws, is generally curious, exact and 
faithful in his Relations; however it muſt 
be own'd, he has his Faults, ſome of the 
Accounts he has given us being meer Fi. 
tion and prophane Romance. It would be. 
too tedious to recount the many Particu- | 
lars of this kind; the Reader will be<| 
diſcover them, by peruſing and comparing 
him with the Sacred Hiflory. By thi 
means, it will be found, that he has mad: 
ſeveral unwarrantable Additions to the d- 

_ cred Records, that he has baſely miſrepre 
ſented the miraculous Performances of Moſes, 
and ſet the moſt valuable Scripture Truths 
in a falle Light, in order to procure Credit 
from the Heathen World, and make hi 
Hiſtory acceptable to the Roman Court, 
One barefaced Inſtance of this kind is thi 
Author's Relation of the Paſſage of the J. 
raelites through the Red Sea, which he 
compares with Alexander's croſſing the 
Pamphylian Sea, inſinuating that the one 
was altogether as wonderful as the other, 
But this Miſtake, or rather Miſrepreſer- 
tation, is fully confuted by two Authors di 
_unexceptionable Authority, Strabo and Pl. 

_ tarch, who ſuppoſe nothing extraordinary 
in Alexander's Paſſage, at leaſt nothing but 
what the Bravery of that enterprizing 
Prince might calily have accompliſhed with 


out 
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ont a Miracle. Strabo clearly ſhews that 
the Streights of the Pamphylian Sea were 
eaſily paſſable in calm Weather: Alexander 


J « indeed (he ſays) came thither in Stormy | 
A i Weather, and truſting to his Fortune, 
m would make his Way over in ſpight of all 


« to their Nayels.” Now what is there in 


tis Account that looks any ways mira- 
hy culous, or that has the leaſt Reſemblance 
ito the Relation that oſes gives of his 

1, W/allage over the Red-Sea * 


Plutarch is ſtill more clear to the Pur- 


, pole, © Alexander, ſays he, paſs'd his Ar- 
m along the Sea-Coaſts of Pamphylia 
1 with ſuch Expedition, that many Hiſlo- 


© but ſays, he went from Phaſelis, and 


* they call the Ladders. | 
| Here Plutarch cites Alexander's own 


{ | E. » | 

a 7 piſtles for his Authority, greater than 
„ich ſurely cannot be expected; a Per- 
nan en of Alecander's Spirit and Vanity, can- 


not be ſuppoſed to have omitted any Cir- 
umſtance proper to . excite Admiration ; 
th. {ad the Sca been forced to give way to 

3 ee e facilitate 


« Oppoſition, and therefore he forced his 
« Soldiers to march through the Waters up 


' r1ans have detcribed and extolled it with 
that height of Admiration, as if it 
were no leſs than a Miracle, and an ex- 
© traordinary Effect of Divine Favour, c. 
« But Alexander himſelf in his Epiſtles 
mentions nothing unuſual in this at all, 


F march'd through the Sirezghts, which 
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facilitate his Victories, he would certainly 
have mentioned it. He who fancied him. 
ſelf little leſs than a God, would ſcarce 
have concealed a Miracle, that had evi. 
dently proved him ſuch a Favourite of 
Heaven, With regard to this and ſome 
other Particulars therefore, Joſephus is cer- 
| fainly not to be regarded. In other reſpeds 
he is a noble Writer; his Diction is truly 
great and fuited to the Dignity of Fiſtoꝶ; 
his Antiquities were originally writ in the 
Greek Language, and had not his own 
Works diſcovered him to be a Native of 
Paleſtine, his maſterly Knowledge of the 
Greek Tongue muſt have inclin'd Poſterity 
to have taken him for ſome learned Gre- 
cian. His Hiſtorical Materials are gene- 
rally well choſen, and his Speeches elo- 
quent and affecting; and had he paid a 
little more regard to Truth, his Character 
as a Scholar, a Soldier, and an Hiſtorian, 
had been tranſmitted to Poſterity with un- 
exce ptionable Honour and Applauſe. Theſe 
Antiquities commence with the Creation, and 
continue down an Account of the Fewij) 
Affairs, to the Twelfth Year of the Reign 
of Nero. In his Diſcourſe contra Apion, 
he has ſhewn a vaſt Compals of Learning, 
and diſcovered the Scholar in a particular 
manner; in this Treatiſe he appears to have 
been acquainted with all the ancient Learn- 
ing of the Heathen World, and has prov'd 


| his Antagoniſt to be miſtaken in the * 
” i. 
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iſpated between them, from the H;forical 
cords of the Heathens themſelves. The 
Hiſtory of the Fewiſh Wars was writ before 
his Antiquities in the Hebrew Language, and 
tranſlated by himſelf into the Greek Tongue: 
t contains a noble Relation of the Wars, 
f the Miſery and Deſolation of the Jews, 


is rom the Time of Antiochus Epiphanes * to a. 
ly Nie Deſtruction of Feruſalem by Titus, and WT 
ee utter Diſſolution of the Fewiſh Polity +. 

he The next Authors that are recommended. 


0 the Peruſal of the Student, are Hind's _—_— 

ifory of Greece, and Echard's Roman Hiſto- 9 

J. Theſe two Hiftorical Performances are 

ntended to give the Reader a general View 

of the Greek and Roman Story, and by this 

means to prepare him for reading Shackford's 

and Prideaux's Connections in a judicious 

Manner. N 8 | 
Mr. HinD's Hiſtory of Greece is perhaps 

leſs known, or at leaſt leſs regarded by the 

learned World than it deſerves to be. His 

Style and Manner of Writing has ſomething 

peculiarly grave and manly in it. He writes 

with great Purity and Simplicity, and yet 

preſerves a Grandeur not inferior to that of 

the celebrated Hiſloriaus of Antiquity. He 

Is indeed extremely frugal with reſpe& to = 

Embelliſhments, chooſing rather to obſerve G 


LO CET 


- | — — | = — 


d * dntiochus Epipbanes was King of Syria, about 175 Years 
Ibefore Chriſt. 5 | 


FJeruſalem was deſtroy'd by Titus, A. D. 70. 
—— OED | a decent 
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a decent Regularity in his Diction, than 
tranſgreſs the Laws of Hiſtory, by pompous 
and exceſſive Ornaments ; his Matter is a jus 
dicious Collection from the beſt Greek Hi. 
rians, from whom he has learnt to write 
Vith a noble Plainneſs. I may poſſibly be 
thought too laviſh in my Character of this 
modern Writer; but, as long as his Per. 
formance has the Approbation of the lead 
Author of the Antiquities of Greece, I think, 
I need not be apprehenſive of any great 
Cenſure upon this Occaſion. At prefent 
there is but One Volume of this Work puh- 
lifh'd ; but it is to be hoped, that the Au- 
thor will ſoon favour the World with the 
Second, as he has promiſed at the latter End 
of the Fir *. The Volume that is extant 
contains the Hiſtory of Greece, from the 
Plantation of the Country to the Peliur- 
neſian War, which includes a Period of 1660 i 
Years, and brings the Hiſtory down to the Wi 
Year of the World 35727. 
Mr. EcHaRD's Roman Hiffory was intend. 
ed as an Aſſiſtance to the young Gentleman 
at School, and is ingeniouſly writ for that 
Purpoſe ; his Account of the Roman Story 
is ſhort, but judiciouſſy collected; and if h 


dell} 


* Mr. Hind's Hiſtory of Greece not being finiſh'd,the Del 

may be ſupply'd (at leaſt for the Uſe of the £ng/i/h or Fre 

Reader) by the following Tranſlations, viz. Thacydides, . 

Hobbs: Xenophon, by Mr. Newman; Q. Curtius, by Moniie 

Vaugelas; Arrian, by Mr. Rooke; and Plutarch's Live), of 
different Hands. e 


Lan guage 
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Language ſometimes wants that Energy and 
Strength, that is conſiſtent with the Dignity 
of Hifory, it is always clear and intelligible; 
the Speeches he gives us indeed, appear to 
ſme Diſadvantage, the true Spirit of the 
Originals being ſomething impair'd in the 
Fran/lation; the Compaſs of his Deſign, 1 
hink, he tells us, would not permit him 
0 tranſcribe theſe beautiful Parts of the 
Roman Oratory at large; and he might poſ- 
bly think that a Defect in this Particular, 
nas no very material Circumſtance, the 
öpeeches in moſt Hiſlorians being rather the 
productions of their own Fancies, than the 
zenuine Words of thoſe to whom they are 
kicribed ; his Account of the Rowan Learn- 
1, of their Philoſophers and Poets, of 
ſheir Laws and Cuffoms (whenever he has 
Pecaſion to mention theſe Particulars) is 


{© Wctul and agreeable, and makes his Hiſtory 
he ore eſpecially ſerviceable to the Student 


f the Claſics. The two firſt Volumes are 
the only Share Mr, Echard had in the Per- 
Prmance; theſe contain an Epitome of the 
Roman Hiſory, from the Foundation of the 
Lity, to the 25th Year of the Reign of 
Lonfantine the Great, which includes a 
Period of about 1080 Years, The third, 
urth, and fifth Volumes, are writ by an 
nknown, but ingenious Hand, and will 
pore properly be conſidered in another 


” Antiquity, that are extant during the dark 
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Mr. SHUCXFORD is an Author of great 
Learning and uncommon Abilities ; the 
{mall, the broken and confuſed Remains of 


Period of Time, to which his Hiſtory en. 
tends, and the beautiful, the judicioy 
Conjectures he has made concerning thei 
Chronology, and the Order in which they 
_ ought to be ranged, are evident Teſt. 
monies of a Genius, which few, even the 
greateſt Scholars, are Maſters of ; his Per. 
tormance, he ſtyles © The Sacred and n. 
« phane Hiffory of the World connehed 
« from the Creation to the Diſſolution i 
« the Aſſyrian Empire, at the Death if 
« Sardanapalus, and to the Declenjin 
« the Kingdoms of Fudah and Iſrael, ui. 
der the Reigns of Aba and Peſal. 
A Work of that difficult Nature, that 
Dean Prideaus is {aid to have been diſcou- 
raged from the Attempt, by the Scarcity 
and Confuſion of ancient Records; and ff 
that Reaſon begun his Hiffory where M. 
Shuckford intends to put an End to hi 
However, tho' the Materials this Author had 
to proceed upon were very inconſiderable 
yet the Uſe he has made of them, is 0 
great Conſequence both to the Chri/t1an,and 
the Scholar; he has collected the broke 
Fragments of Antiquity into a beautiful 


Order, and ſtruck a ſurpriſing Light tho 

the darkeſt Part of ancient Hiſſory; he MF 

made the very fabulous Accounts of te 7 
== Heat len 
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at Meathenus ſerviceable, not only to this uſe- 
be hal Purpoſe, but to the Cauſe of Religion, 
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je having produced their own Writers, 
xaring Teſtimony to the Truth of the Mo- 
ical Hiffory ; he has ſhewn in ſeveral In- 
ances that where they ſeem to differ from 
t; the Reſemblance between the Sacred 
nd Prophane Story is ſtill ſo great, that 
he latter, when ſtript of its Fable and 
Mythological Diſguiſe, appears to be eaſily 
econcileable with the former. He has fur- 
her given us ſeveral learned Diſſertations 


pon the moſt curious and uſeful Subjects 
Mraginable; for he was ſenſible that he had 
ot Materials ſufficient to carry on the 
bread of his Story in an Hiſtorical Way; 


. 
b. 


e law that there muſt neceſſarily be Breaks 
nd Interruptions in his Account of Things, 


hat chich would be apt to make his Work un- 
o- leaſant, and take off the Attention of the 
ty Reader. For this Reaſon he has embelliſß'd 
fort with ſuch curious and beautiful Di- 


Mr, 
his 


greſſions, as muſt be highly entertaining to 
ny one that has the leaſt Taſte for uſeſul 


halWLearning. His Account of the Origin of 
ble 4crifices is particularly noble and curious, 
ais Obſervations upon this Subject, are a 
an0Wirong and indiſputable Proof, that the Al- 


ken 


0 ighty revealed his Will to Mankind in 
iu 


he earlieſt Ages of the World; for to ule 
hone Words with which he concludes the 
haWxcellent Account) © if it appears from 
mn” Hiſtory that Sacrifices have been uſed 
"ens = . 
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all oyer the World, have ſpread as fx, 


as univerſally amongſt Men, as the verſſſhe 
Notions of a Deity ; if they were t 


firſt, the earlieſt Way of Worſhip in even 


60 Nation; if we find them almoſt as ear] 
4 jn the World, as Mankind upon thi 


c Earth; and at the ſame time cannollih 


„ find that Mankind ever did or could, b 
the Light of Reaſon, invent ſuch Notion 
e ofa Deity, as ſhould lead them to imagine 
ce this Way of Worſhip to be a reaſonable 
ce Service; then we muſt neceſſarily fur 
« pole that Sacrifices were appointed f 
« ſome particular End and Purpoſe, an 
© agree to what we find in Moſes's Hifoy 
that there was a revealed Religion in the 
Beginning of the World.“ Pag. 79, 
| cc Se. 

His judicious Remarks likewiſe upon th 
| miſtaken Opinion of Dr. Spencer, Sir Pub 

| Marſham, Sc. in relation to the Original In 
ſtitution of C ircumciſſon, and other Rites and 
. Ceremonies in the Fewiſh Religion, are ut 
an{werable ; and his Account of the Rik 
of Tdolatry and Superſtition amongſt thi 
Heathen World, is equally learned and ci 
rious; his Obſervations upon theſe Particu 
lars ſhew the Scholar and the Critic to 
great Advantage; and are as good Argi 
ments in favour of a revealed Religion, 4 
any that have been urg'd in the late Cot 


troverſies with Infidels and Deijts. ti „rot 


315, Cc. 3235 324, &c 1 
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His Eſay upon the Invention, the Pro- 
oreſs, and Original Characters of Letters, 
s a judicious Collection of almoſt every 
hing material that has been ſaid upon the 
Subject. He has traced them from their 
ery Fountain, and offered ſome ingenious 
KConjeEtures concerning the firſt Marks or 
haracters, which Mankind may be ſup- 
poſed to have made uſe of, before the In- 
ention of Letters was brought to Perfection. 
He has further ſhewn a ſurpriſing Reſem- 
blance between the ancient Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew Alphabets. From this and ſome 
ther Arguments, he concludes, that the 
Greeks learnt their Letters from the Pheni- 
ins, and taught them the Latins, who 
ommunicated this uſeful Piece of Know- 
ledge to the other Europeans; and that the 
benicians, Syrians, Hebrews, and probably 
the A/ſprians, for ſome Ages ſpoke and 
rote alike, BY 

He likewiſe juſtly obſerves that the Greek 
Iphabet was not compleated at firſt, and 
hat ſeyeral Letters, vi. u, o, 0, X, E, 4, were 
dditions of a late Date; if this Account be 
ue, and » and „ were not originally in the 
Ipbabet, but « and » uſed promiſcuoufly as 
eng and ſhort Vowels, then the Diſpute a- 
bout the Reading of Homer's Tmuniddeo v. Iſt 
vat an End, and the Suppoſition of a De- 
ett in the Meaſure of the Verſe entirely 
proundleſs, 


Jes 3 


or two. 
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I bhere are ſeveral other curious Particular, 
in this Author's excellent Performance, which 
the Compaſs of my Deſign will not permit 
me to mention. However his wonderful Abi. 
lities in interpreting the Sacred Text, are io 
remarkable a Part of his Character not to be 
taken notice of; his Comments and Crij. 
_ciſms in this Reſpect diſcover a maſter 
Skill in the Hebrew Tongue, and are per. 
haps inferior to nothing that has been wit 
the kind. I ſhall only mention an Inftanc 
In the Book of Geneſis, Chap. iv. v. 1; 
| Wee are told that God ſet a Mark upon Ci 

The ridiculous Conjectures of Writers about 


this Mark, are almoſt without Numbe$ 


and Authors of Reputation have ſo far mil 
taken the Meaning of it, as to make ita 
Addition to Cain's Puniſhment ; the leare 
Author before us, correQs theſe Miſtakes! 
a judicious Manner, clears up the Conteit 
and leaves no Room to doubt of the trit 
Meaning of this remarkable Paſſage of Sr} 
tare; he obſerves, that Cain being throuęll 
ſenſible of his Crime in murdering his Br 
ther, © acknowledged the juſt Sentence 
God againſt him, but repreſented, tia 
he ſhould be in continual Danger ol: 
_« ſtill further Evil; namely that it ſhoul 


come to paſs, that every one, that {hou 


find him or happen on him ſhould k 
c him; hereupon he bewailed the wretcht 
State he had brought himſelf into, . 


et cy | 
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« cry'd, Is my Sin too great to be forgiven ? 
Gen. iv. 1 3. Can ] find no Mercy! No Miti- 
« gation of the Puniſhment I have brought upon 
& my ſelf © Hereupon God was pleaſed fo far 
© to favour him, as to give orders that no one 
« ſhould kill him, and to make him eaſy by 
giving him Aſſurance of it: For ſo the 
& Words, Ver. 1 5. which we render, God ſet a 
« Mark upon Cain, ſnould be interpreted; the 
« Hebrew Word ] Aoth.| is a Sign or 
« Token. The Bow [Gen. 9.| was to be 
« mv> | Leaoth| for a Sign or Token that 
the World ſhould be no more deſtroy'd 
by Water. So here the Expreſſion mn 
& wpþ mm daun ſ vejaſhamFehovah lecain Aoth} 
“is not as we render it, and God ſet a Mark 


(ain a Sign or Token, i. e. to aſſure him 
that no one ſhould kill him. „ 

In the ſame Chapter we have another dark 
Paſſage, which ſeveral learned Expoſitors 
have attempted to explain, but with little 
| Succeſs, It is Lamech's Speech to his Wives; 
« And Lamech ſaid unto his Wives, Adab, 
* and Zillah, bear my Voice, ye Wives of La- 


6ͤ— 


* Theſe Words in our Tranſlation are as follows. My 
Puniſhment is greater than I can bear; but Mr. Shuckford, 
juſtly obſerves that the Hebrew Word [Hy] Aven, ſigniſies 
Iniquity, rather than Puniſhment, and the Verb [U) na/ſba, 
| lignifies to be forgiven, as well as to bear; and the Verſe 
may be rendered either poſitively, My Iniquity is too. great 
to be forgiven, or as the Hebrew Expoſitors take it by Way 
of Interrogation, I my Tniquity tos great 10 be forgiven? 


L 4 nech 


upon Cain ; but God gave or appointed 10 
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« yen fold, ſurely Lamech, or any of his 
« innocent Family ſeventy ſeven- fold. 

Thus this learned Author paraphraſes 

Lamech's Speech above-mentioned ; where 


$ 


tis obſervable, that he only corre&s the 


[xcading of the Words, | I have ſlain a Man 


to my wounding] and the Senſe of the Paſ- 


ſage appears clear and eaſy ; I have ſlain 


4 Man, he ſays ſhould be read interroga- 
« tively, have I ſlain a Man? i. e. I have 
« not ſlain a Man to my wounding, i. e. that 
I ſhould be wounded for it, nor a young Man 
« to my hurt, i. e. nor have I killed a young 
Man that I ſhould be hurt, or puniſhed for 


4 t. And this is the Senſe which the ar- 
« gum of Onkelos moſt excellently gives the 
place. I have not killed a Man, fays On- 

| * Felos, that I ſhould bear the Sin of it, nor 


© have I deſtroyed a young Man, that my 
“Offspring ſhould be cut off for it; and this 


|* Senſe is intirely agreeable with the Words 


© following ; there will be a ſeven-fold Ven- 
* geance paid for killing Cain, ſurely then a 


« ſeventy times ſeven for killing Lamech. 


Thus this excellent Expoſitor interprets the 
| two Paſſages above-mentioned, which to- 
| gether with his Obſervations upon Verſes the 
| 4th, and 26th (Pages 86, 41, and 42) are 
| 2 compleat Comment upon the whole Chap- 


„ 


There is another Place of Scripture (Ex- 
| 0dus xii. ver. 3 5. 36.) which has given Of- 


lence to jome Writers, and been urged as 
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an Argument againſt the inſpired Nature of 
the Sacred Hiſtory; the Words in our Tranſ. 


lation are The Children of 1ſrael borrow 


« of the EgyptiansFewels of Silver, and Jewel 
e of Gold and Raiment; and the Lord gave the 
cc © eople Favour in the Sight of the Egy tian 
« ſo that they lent unto them ſuch Things ; 


e They required, and ſpoiled the Egyptian, 


“ Some modern Writers, ſays this learned 
Author, have taken the greateſt Libery 
of ridiculing this Particular, and ar: 
« pleaſed in thinking that it affords then 

« a confiderable Objection againſt the 9. 

« cred Scriptures + For they inſinuate with 
% more than ordinary Aſſurance, that 10 
one can, conſiſtently with plain and con- 
<« mon Honeſty, which all Men know to 
well to be deceived in, ſuppoſe God Al. 
* mighty to direct, or order the 1/raelite 
« to borrow in this Manner. The Wit i 
©« the beſt Poet is not ſufficient to reconcil 
« ns to the Retreat of a Moſes by the A.. 


« ſiftance of an Egyptian Loan; ſaid Lori 


« Shaftsbury, amongſt other things, which 


ce he thought might bear hard againſt the | 


% Morality of the Sacred Hiftory. Some 


« yery judicious Writers therefore have eu. 
« deavoured to juſtify the 1/7aelizes borrov- WW 
« ing of the Egyptians? : But the learned 


Critick I am ſpeaking of, was by i | 


Means fatisfied with Arguments of ths 
kind. If they borrowed them, ſays he, we 
cannot ſay, that they had any Deſign of fe. 


turning 
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turning them again; and therefore the In- 
juſtice may be thought the ſame, as if they 


ſtole them. As therefore he could not 
| imagin that the Almighty would Countenance 
| any thing that looked like Diſhoneſty, he 
| endeavours to account for the Difficulty in 
a much better Manner. The Hebrew 


Word which our Tranſlators have ren- 


4 dered borrow, he obſerves is Shaal, which 
c does not ſignify to borrow, but to ask one 
„go give, It is the very Word uſed alm 
| & ii. 8. | Shaal-ve Ettenah\ Ask of me, and 
I will give thee the Heathen for thine 
Inheritance, and the uttermoſt Parts of 
| « the Earth for thy Poſſeſſion ; and the 
„Fact was this: God told Moſes that the 
| © T/raclites ſhould not go out of Egypt 
| © empty, but that every Woman ſhould 
| « ask of her Neighbour, and the Per- 
„ ſon ſhe lived with, to give her Jewels 
| © and Raiment, and that he would diſpoſe 
| © the Egyprians to give them; and thus 
| © when they were leaving Egypt, the Chil- 
| « dren of Iſrael asked the Egyptians for 
| © Jewels of Silver, and Jewels of Gold, 
| © and Raiment, and the Lord gave the 
| © People Favour in the Sight of the Egyp- 
| © 71ans, ſo that they gave them what they 
asked for, ſo freely as to impoveriſh 
| © themſelves by making Preſents to them. 
© Poſephus repreſents this Fact agreeably to 
| © the true Senſe of the Sacred Text. He 
| * fays, that the Egyptians made the Hebrews 


con- 
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« conſiderable Preſents; * and that ſome 
« did fo in order to induce them to go 
c the ſooner away from them; others out 
4 of Reſpect to, and upon the Account of 
e the Acquaintance they had had with 
« them. 5 
There are ſeveral other beautiful Criti- 
ciſms in this excellent Performance, too 
long to be tranſcribed conſiſtent with my 
Deſign. The few Inſtances I have here 


produced, may ſerve at leaſt to give the 


Reader a Specimen of this learned Author's 
Abilities, in interpreting the Sacred Text. And 
as in this, ſo likewiſe in other Reſpects, he 
appears to be a Genius fully qualified for the 
noble Defign he has undertaken. That 
ſincere Regard he has ſhewn for Truth, that 
pious Integrity that runs through the whole 
Performance, that uncommon Strength of 
natural Abilities, that judicious Penetration 
in clearing up and reconciling the greateſt 

Difficulties, that Eaſineſs in writing and 


reaſoning clearly, that maſterly Skill in the 


learned Languages, and that ſurpriſing Com- 
paſs and vaſt Variety of Learning, that a- 
dorn his Capacity, are Accompliſhments 
rarely to be found united in the ſame Per- 
| fon; and the few that are Maſters of them, 
are juſtly eſteemed the Ornament and the 
Wonder of the Age they live in. If ſome 


1 
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little Miſtakes have drop'd from the Pen 


of this learned Writer, if ſome {mall Irre- 


gularities appear in his Style, it is generally 
Maſculine and graceful, always clear and 


| eaſy, and his very ſuppoſed Errors are a- 
greeable Blemiſhes. * Like the Spots in the 


Sun, they are rather the Entertainment of 


| the Curious, than real Defects in a Body, 


2 
— 


* The principal Particulars in this Author's Perfor- 


mance that I have heard objected to, are his Notions con- 
| cerning the Longevity of the Antediluvians, and his 
Conjectures about the Means by which the Confuſion of 


Languages was effected at Babel. But the Objections 1 


| think are trifling. For what this Author offers upon the 
reſpective Heads, he propoſes as meer Conjectures, and 
| defires the Reader to conſider his Notions as ſuch : He 


does not exclude the Interpoſition of Providence in either 


| of the Particulars, or give the leaſt Hint that looks like 
| diſparaging the Scripture Miracles. In ſhort, as there is 
| not any Reaſon to be given, why the Almighty may not 
be ſuppoſed (without the leaſt Reflection) to make uſe of 
| ſecond Cauſes, in order to bring about a miraculous 
| Event, ſo I can't ſee why a Reader may not ſafely pe- 
| ruſe ſuch an ingenious Conjecture, without any Preju- 
dice to his Morals or underſtanding. This Author in- 
| deed ſeems to have been guilty of a Miſtake in his Ob- 
ſervations upon Sir J/aac Newton's Scheme of Chronology 

| (Pref. to Vol. 2. Pag. 18.) where he ſuppoſes the goth 
| P/alm to have been writ by David, and that remarkable 
| Paſſage [The Days of our Age are threeſcore Years and ten, 
| Verſe 10.] to have been particularly applicable to the 
| Times of the Royal P/almiſt, Whereas tis highly pro- 
| bable that this P/alm was writ by Moſes, at leaſt 400 Years 


before that Period. However, upon the whole, Mr. Shuck- 
ford, tis moſt certain, has much the better of the Argu- 
ment, Sir Jaac's Scheme being raiſed upon a very weak 


| Foundation. 


This Anthor's Account of Abraham's Engagement with 
Chederlaomey King of Elam, (Gen. xiv.) has been taken no- 
tice of already (Chap. 3) of Chrorology) and needs not be 
repeated, .- - fie 


whoſe 
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whoſe general Luſtre is ſuch, that they are 
not diſcernable by a common Eye. There 
are only three Volumes of this Work pub. 
| liſhed as yet; * when the learned Author 
ſhall pleaſe to fayour the World with the 
remaining Part of his Deſign, we ſhall haye 
an Account of 'Things from the Creation to 
the Year of the World 3253, 4 the preciſe 
Period, at which Dean Prideaux's excellent 
% o i EE. 
Dean PRIDEAUX is beyond Diſpute, the 
nobleſt Hiſſorian that this Age has pro- 
duc'd, and did not the Nature of my De- 
ſign oblige me to let the young Student 
know ſomething of his Performance, it 
would be a kind of Preſumption to at- 
tempt his Character; the learned World 
have univerſally acknowledg'd the Merits 


tht 


Should Mr. Shuckford's Work be left unfiniſhed, Bel- 
ford's Scripture Chronology will in ſome Meaſure ſupply the 
Deficiency; this Author likewiſe having given us the 
Hiſtory of the World from the Creation, to the Times 
when Dean Prideaux begins his excellent Connection. 

+ D. Prideaux makes the Death of Sardanapalus with 
which he begins his Hiftory, to happen about the Year 
before Chriſt 747: Suppoſing therefore the Nativity to be 
4000 Years from the Creation (which is an eaſy Number 
for the young Student to remember, and nor far from 
the Truth) Mr. Shuckford will bring down his Hiſtory te 
the Year of the World abovementioned, i. e. 3253.— 
I have perhaps dwelt too long upon Mr. Shuckford's Pet. 
_ formance, and drawn his Chetaier ts a diſproportion d 
Length; but when the Reader conſiders how apt young 
Students are to cloſe in with the looſe and licentious Prin- 
Ciples of a degenerate Age, the uſeful Nature of the 
Quotations I have made from this Author, will, I hope, 
in ſome Meaſure plead my Excuſe. 


1 
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of this great Scholar, and the fineſt Enco- 
miums that can be given his Learning and 
Abilities would only be a Repetition of that 
Honour that is paid him in the general 
Senſe of Mankind. His Performance is in- 
tended to clear up the ancient Chronology, 
and to connect the Old andNew Teſtament, 
in the Hifſfory of the Fews and neighbour- 
ing Nations, from the Declenſion of the 
Kingdoms of 1/7ael and Fudah to the Time 
of CHRIST. In the Execution of this noble 
„ Deſign, he has ſhewn the Scholar, the Cri- 
ic and the Divine, to a great Advantage; 
t be has ranſack'd the ancient Treaſures of 
t Learning in almoſt all Languages, and re- 
+ conciled the Chronology of the Sacred and 
14 Prophane Hifory with a ſurpriſing Accu- 
racy. He has correQed even Scaliger, Yoſ- 
us, Uſber, &c. and clear'd up Difficul- 
ties that appeared inyincible to thoſe learn- 
ed Chronologiſ tis. . 
te His clear and judicious Method of inter- 
ne preting the Prophecies in the Old Tefament, 
ich Nis a Felicity peculiar to himſelf; he has 
eat ſhe wn ſuch an exact Reſemblance between 
the minuteſt Circumſtances of the Predic- 
on tions that come under his Notice, and the 
Events predicted, as leaves no Room to 
Ze queſtion, but that they were fulfilled in the 
nd Manner and at the reſpective Times, he 
us has fixed for their Completion. 
he i But to conſider this Author more parti- 
ope, N cularly in the Capacity of an "oO ; 

e 


bity, and ſevere Impartiality 1maginable, 
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he writes with the moſt undiſguiſed Pro- 


He never ſubſcribes to the Certainty of 2 
Fact, till he has examined it to the Bot. 
tom, and produced Authentic Evidence tor 
the Truth of it ; -he happily diſtinguiſhes 
between Hiſſory and Romance, treats the 
Legendary Stories of Rabbinical Writer 
with a proper Contempt, and never Com. 
pliments the greateſt Scholars at the Ex. 
pence of Truth. He has examined the Au- 
thority of the Canonical Books of Scrip- 
ture with a decent Freedom, nor could the 
Interpolations of the Prophet Eæra eſcape 
his Notice. He conſidered that the Pro- 
phetical Capacity of that learned Scribe 
fully qualified him for making any Addi. 
tions to the Sacred Hiſtory, in order to con- 
nect and compleat it, and that no Inter 
lations made by ſuch an Inſpired Penman 
could poſſibly prejudice the Authority af 
the Scriptures. Beſides, if with this learned 
H/iflorian we reflect upon the State of the 
JeWs at that Juncture, „e ſhall find that 
jome Additions to the Sacred Text were 
neceſſary; the Fes had been in Captivity 


ſeventy Years, and conſequently they who 


returned to Feru/alem at the End of thi 
Period, were utter Strangers to the Native 
Country of their Forefathers. Alterations 


likewiſe had been made in the Names 


of Places, and other Particulars relating to 
the eis Government and Affairs ſince 
5 the 
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the Time of Moſe s. For theſe Reaſons, it 
was neceſſary that ſome Additions ſhould 
be made to the Sacred Text, in order to il- 


luſtrate it, and make it intelligible to the 
new Inhabitants of Feru/alem. This learned 
and impartial Hiſſorian, therefore, makes 
no Scruple to acknowledge that ſeveral In- 


terpolations were made in the Books of 
Moſes, and in other Parts of Holy Writ, by 


the Prophet Ezra. | 


| Nor 1s this Author leſs remarkable for 
the Purity and Simplicity of his Diction, 
than for his ſtrict Regard to Truth; what 
is ſaid of the great Livy, by a learned Cri- 
Itic, I cannot think unapplicable to this 
Modern Writer. The Courſe of his Hzfory 
Imay be reſembled to a great River running 


with compoſed Majeſty and ſtately Smooth- 


nels, As he has nothing of the Pride or 
Flouriſh of Diſcourſe, ſo he has nothing 
that's mean, low, or obſcure ; his Exprel- 
lon is clear, nervous and maſculine; it 
gives Weight and Force to his Thoughts, 
and always comports with the Dignity of 
his Subject. If he is ſometimes diffuſed and 


copious, he is never tedious; the Import- 


lance of his Matter engages Attention, and 
his good Senſe makes him always agrecable. 
He treats the moſt intricate Points with the 
utmoſt Clearneſs, and if a Matter in Con- 
troverſy comes under his Notice, and pro- 
tracts his Enquiries to an unuſual Length, 
his Method of treating the Subject is fuct 

MR OE | that 
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that he never tires; he leaves the Reade... 
in the higheſt Admiration of his Learning, 
and entirely pleaſed with the Deciſion q 
ſo able a Judge. His Digreſſions are of ii 
very curious and uſeful Nature; he nere 
diverts his Reader from the main Buſinef I 
of his Hifory, but in order to improve hu 
Underſtanding, and entertain him with 
ſomething worthy his Attention; and h, 
Method of introducing theſe addition 
| Beauties is neat and artful ; he does n 
_ abruptly break off the Thread of his Stoy 
to make Room for a fine Harangue, or ti. 
ſhew his Learning; but his Tranfitions * In 
ealy and natural, and his Digreſſions 6M 
nearly ally'd to the eſſential Parts of hi 
Hiſtory, that the Reader is inſenſibly led a; 
from one Subject to another, and reliev«M 
and charmed with the Variety of his E. 
tertainment. There are few Accomplil- 
ments neceſſary to conſtitute a good H- 
riau, but make a Part of this Auth 
Character; if he has none of the dazligl 
Ornaments of a Tacitus; none of the ſpark 
ling Wit of a Quintus Curtius, he has ii 
noble Simplicity ſuperior to both; in 
Word, Good Senſe, and a Purity of Ei 
preſſion, are the never-failing Ornament 
of his Performance, which as they are ti 
greateſt Beauties of any Compoſition, f 
they will make his Hifory live and be at 
mired, when Works much more labour! 
all 
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ind embelliſhed ſhall be Rr forgotten 
or diſregarded. | 
| This Performance (as was hinted above) 
tontains an Account of the Fewiſh Affairs, 
together with the moſt remarkable Tranſ- 
kitions of the Neighbouring Nations, from 
the Declenſion of the Kingdoms of Iſrael 
Ind Judah, under the Reigns of Abaæ and 
Pekah, to the Time of our Saviour, which 
Includes a Period of 747 Years. Thus have 
| ventured to recommend to the young 
Student a Courſe of Hifory, containing the 
peſt general Account of Things that is ex- 
ant, from the Creation of the World to 
The Navity of our bleſſed Lord. However 
the Student has not as yet done with au- 
tient Hifory; the Accounts of Greece and 
Rome muſt be learnt from other Writers, 
the Authors abovenamed having treated of 
he Grecian and Roman Affairs, either in 
very ſhort or very imperfect Manner. As 
bo Mr. Hind's Hifory of Greece the Deſign 

at preſent unfiniſhed, there being only one 
Volume publiſhed, which (as was obſerved 
dove) brings down the Hiſſory to the Year 
pi the World 3572 and no further; and 
Dean Prideaux takes no Notice of the 
brecian and Roman Affairs any further than 
ey interfere with his main Deſign, Mr. 
chard indeed has given us a View of the 
woman Hiftory, from the Building of the 
Lity to the 25th Year of the Reign of 
Lonſfiantine the Great. But then it is a 
| M 2 „ 
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ſhort Epztome, and intended only to aflif 
the young Beginner at School, not to de.. 
bar him the Satisfaction of reading the 
Hiffory in thoſe noble Authors who hape 
writ in the Latin Tongue. Should the 
Reader therefore content himſelf with ſuch 
a ſuperficial View of the Greek and Rom 
Story, as is to be met with in the Ay 
thors abovenam'd, he would be depriv'd of 
4uch an exquiſite Pleaſure, as none cn 
poſſibly have a Notion of, but they wh, 
are capable of reading the ancient Gre 
and Latin Hiforians in the Languages of 
their reſpective Countries. The Affairs 0 
Greece and Rome furniſh out ' Account 
worthy the Attention of the greateſt Sch 
lar, and fit for the Inſtruction of a Prince 
Greece and Italy were ſucceſſively the & 
vereign Miſtreſſes of Arts and Empire, an 
gave Laws and Learning to the Univerk 
Theſe were the Countries that producer; 
thoſe famous Generals, who extended thei 
Conqueſts to the utmoſt Limits of the the 
known World, and left Monuments of thei 
Power and Policy in moſt Parts of Eurift 
Alia and Africa. Theſe were the Cou 


tries that gave Birth to thoſe eminent H 1 
loſophers, Poets and Orators, whoſe Woo, 
will be eſteemed the Standard for fine Wr 


ting, as long as good Senſe and Learnin 
remain amongſt us. Now with what Pi: 
ſure may we ſuppoſe a Reader peruſing ti 
Accounts of theſe ancient Nations, wi 

4 we 
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tg ere productive not only of the nobleſt 


de. actions and moſt ſurpriſing Events imagi- 
tte hable, but of Writers capable of tranſmitting 
ave 


heir reſpective Hiſfories to Poſterity, in a 
anner not inferior to the glorious Nature 
f their Military Atchievements and great 
\cquiſitions in Learning. With what aſto- 
iſhing Satisfaction muſt a Student read the 

mazing Riſe, the magnificent Glory and 
randeur of the Roman State. How muſt he 
x delighted to ſee the moſt powerful Com- 


” 08 roject of a few vagabond Shepherds, Who 
$ 08cing gathered together on the Banks of 71- 
um 


ber, agreed to build a City and make it their 
Flace of Settlement! How mult he be ſur- 
riſed to find that theſe were the Founders 
bf the Metropolis of the Univerſe, theſe, 

the Foreſathers of that noble Sexate, whole 
eat Wiſdom, Policy and Learning, whote 
ninent Virtue and unbiaſs'd Juſtice, whole 
prudent Diſcipline and excellent Laws were 
ach, that the whole World ſubmitted to 
heir Power, acknowledged the Wiſdom of 
heir Councils, and implored their Pro- 
ection! ns. | a 
That therefore the Reader may take a 
more comprehenſive and agreeable View of 
the Hifories of Greece and Rome, than is 
Malready preſcribed, I ſhall proceed (as I 
ropoſed) to appriſe him of the Nature and 
Excellence of ſome of the beſt Greek and 
Latin Hiſtorians, by attempting a ſhort 
* | M 3 Character 


on-wealth in the World grow out of the 5 


. .  _—_— - —_—— 


with great Advantage by very learne 


Pens. 


petent Knowledge of it, may be colledted 
from the following Authors; viz. 7, 
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Character of each Writer, and pointing to tak 
the Compaſs of Time to which their ſeve. his 
ral Hifories extend. This Part of ny lay 
Deſign, I am ſenſible, has been executed 


Writers.“ For which Reaſon I can only 
tranſcribe what they have ſaid upon the 
Occaſion, or at moſt attempt ſome faint 
Copies of the Originals drawn by ſuch able 


The Hifory of Greece, at leaſt a con. 


Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Didi 
rus Sicubus, Q. Curtius, or Arrtan's Life if 
Alexander and Plutarch's Lives. 
Jovsrix's Performance is a ſhort Comte. 
aium of ancient Hiffory, and therefore may 
not improperly be read as an Introduction 
to the Grecian Story. It is an Abridgment 
of a large Hifforical Work collected by 
Trogus Pompeius, + which has been Jong 
ſince buried amidſt the Ruins of Time 
The Lofs of this ancient Hiffory is ſup- 
poled to be owing to the polite Nature 0 
Fuſtin's Epitome, the learned World, at 
the Time when he wrote, being ſo much 


— 


— 


Mr. Degory I hear's Hiſtorical Lectures; Hearne's Dur- — 
tor Hiſtoricus, and Rapin's Critical Works, | 

+ Trogus Pompeius was a Native of Gallia Nurbonenſi. 
liv d in the Reign of Auguſtus, and wrote a large Hiſt) Bo 
of 150 Arian, Perſian, Grecian, and Roman Affairs in 44 f 
Books. | __ | 


taken 
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to taken up with the elegant Conciſeneſs of 
re. his Abridgment, as entirely to neglect and 
my lay aſide the Original. He has preſery'd a 
tel great Number of Facts, the Memory of 
1d which had otherwiſe been extin& ; and in 
ny Imitation of Tragus, begins his H;fory with 
the the Foundation of the 4ſ/prian Empire, 
im giving an Account of the Tranſactions of 
dle almoſt all Nations, from that Period to the 
Time of Auguſtus. 5 

However, it muſt not be omitted that he 
is guilty of a great many Miſtakes, eſpeci- 
ally in Relation to the Hiory of the Fewws, 
which are taken Notice of by Mr. Shuck- 
ford and D. Prideaux, and judiciouſly cor- 
rected by thoſe learned Writers. He is 
ſuppoſed to have lived in the Time of An- 
toninus Pius, and accordingly in ſome Edi- 
tions of his Hifory, he addreſſes himſelf in 
expreſs Terms to that Emperor. 

HERO DO ros is the moſt ancient Prophane 
Hiforian that is extant, and as he was one 
of the firſt that gave a rational and beau- 
tifal Form to the Hzforical Kind of Wri- 
ting, it is a Wonder, not that he has ſome 
tew Faults, but that be has not more. His 
Diction is confeſſedly ſweet and elegant, 
pure, flowing and agreeable. His Stile, 
lays Rapin, is Purity and Elegance itſelt. 


n * See Shuckford, Vol. 2. Pag. 493. and Dean Prideaux, 
e Book 4. Pag. 212. . 3 
nf Inflead of ad te, ſome ancient Editions have, ad te 
Antonine Imperator; Juſtini Præfatio. | 


M 4 The 


. reports them as uch, and appen 
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The principal Particular alledged agaiuf 
this ancient Author, is the fabulous Natur 
of his Matter; he having, as 70ſepHus in 
forms us, made uſe of very uncertain and 
deceitful Memoirs; but as this Charge 
equally affects all the Heathen Hi ſtoriaſ, 
that have treated of the Beginning d 
Things, it is the leſs ſurpriſing in Zero 
1. In this Reſpect he complied with the 
Humour of the Age in which he lived, an 
gave ſuch an Account of Things, as be 
learnt from fabulous Tradition, or mot 
fabulous Authors, that had writ deln e hin, 
However, though he has given us fone 
| Narratives, that look too much like F 


to have no Intention of impoſing upon the 
_ Underſtanding of his Reader. © Ir is ny 
Duty, ſays he, to take Notice of Occur 
« rences that are barely atteſted by other, 
e tho” at the ſame Time I don't think that 
all ſuch Relations deſerve equal Credit. M 
This Author with reſpect to the main Body 
of his Hiſtory, is generally faithful and 
ſincere in his Relations, he having treatcl 
of the Greeks and Barbarians, of his Cour- 
trymen and Strangers, without any manifck 
Indications of Partiality. Plutarch, indeed, 
has charged him not only with great Cre- 
dulity, but Impiety and Partiality of 1 
particular Nature, He has accuſed him o 
giving Credit to egregious Fables, particu- iſ ba 
wy to the idle Relations of the Egyptiai th 
| | Prieſts; 
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Prieſts; he has further taxed him with 
ſpeaking too favourably of the Barbarians; 
with unjuſtly cenſuring the Conduct of the 
Grecians, eſpecially the Bœotians and Co- 
rint hiaus, with blaſpheming the Delphian 


Oracle, and impiouſſy aſſerting that it was 


oſten corrupted and guilty of Impoſture ; 
however, as Plutarch has offer'd no good 
Reaſons to ſupport his Cenſures, they are 
juſtly thought to be the Effect of a preju- 
diced Reſentment, Herodotus having given 
no very agreeable Account of the Bœotians, 


Plutarch's Countrymen. 


His Hiſtory is divided into nine Books, 
teach of which has one of the Names of the 
Muſes prefixed to it. This Honour is ſup- 
poſed to have been paid the Author by 
ſome learned Perſon, upon the Account of 
the Purity and Sweetneſs of his Stile; but 
whatever might give Occaſion to this inge- 
nious Deſign, it is moſt certain that his 
Hiſtory has always been in great Eſteem 
with Men of Letters; Thucydides himſelf 
being ſo charm'd with the Performance, as 
once to deſpair of reaching the Elegance of 
this ancient Writer. He flouriſh'd from 
about the Year of the World 3470, to 
35ꝛ0 being born at Halicarnaſſus in Afia 
Minor, four Years before Xerxes's Expedi- 
tion into Greece. His Hiſtory contains a 
| compleat Account of the Grecian and Bar- 
barian Antiquities from the 'Time where 
| the Scripture Records end, (that is from the 


Reign 


lity; he writes unprejudiced amidft the 
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Reign of wr to the Reign of Xerxes s 


a Period of 234 Years. 

The next Author to be conſulted by the 
Student is Thucydides, the moſt complex 

Pattern of Hzforical Writing, that is er. 
tant in the Greek Tongue; © in Thucydides 

« and Livy, ſays Rapin, we have the mo 


« perfect Model of Hiſtory; there's no- 


“ thing Antiquity can boaſt of, ſo finiſhe 
&« in this kind, nor does any Advantage 
« feem wanting to either Author, except 
„ that Livy is the more natural and Thuy- 
« dides the more ſincere.“ The Integrity 
of Thucydides and his inviolable Regard for 
Truth has gained him the Eſteem and Ap- 
probation of all Ages ; he has given the 
| ſincereſt Marks of his Candour and Inge- 
nuity, and never uſes a Word that may in- 
trench upon the Rules of Modeſty or Fide- 


Diſputes of contending Factions, and leaves 
no Room for Suſpicion of Partiality; nc- 
thing drops from his Pen, but what bears 
the Character of Reaſon, Juftice and Truth. 
Rapin has a Remark to this Purpoſe, thati 
liable to ſome Exception. Even Pericles, {ajs 
he, from whom the Hiſtorian had /uffer'd jo 
ill Treatment, is mention'd with Aduai- 


 #age and commended throughout. That 

 Thucydides every where applauds the Con- 

duct of Pericles is certain; but that he was 

ever injured or ill treated by him, is highly 
improbable. Thucydides it is generally a 
: grec 
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greed, met with ſevere Uſage from the A. 


thenians, they having fentenced him to a 


Baniſhment, under which he died. But 
[then he was baniſhed at the Inſtance of 


(leon * not of Pericles. Pericles, indeed, 


had an Antagoniſt whoſe Name was Thu- 


gadides, and whom, by his ſuperior Inte- 


reſt he cauſed to be baniſhed. But this, 
perſon was Thucydides the Son of Milefßus, 
not the Hifforian, who was the Son of 
poſſibly be 


Olorus. + Pericles could not 
concerned in the Baniſhment of the H:#o- 
ſian; for he died in the third Year of the 
Peloponneſian War, and Thucydides was not 
baniſhed till at leaſt five Years afterwards. 


During the Life of Pericles, Thucydides 


had little or no Concern in the Adminiſtra- 


tion of Publick Affairs; the firſt Employ- 


ment that appears to have render'd him 
obnoxious to the òtate, was his unſucceſs- 
ful Expedition to Amphipolis, which hap- 
pen'd in the 8th Year of the Peloponneſian 


War, and for which he was baniſhed. So 


that Rapin in all Probability miſtakes Thu- 


1 


cydides the Son of Mileſius, for Thucydides 


* AI e auto 3h KI. Marcellint Diſſerta- 

1 de Thucyd. Vita, Pag. 7. Edit. Thucyd. per Hud- 

onum. 1 | | 

M r e 5 377 αο f QurubiS ar , - 

76.0 Dal TAS, % uri e de, Mang ir, dc x 

Ilzetrag diemoniTeuoaro. Marcell. Diſſert. pag. 5. | 
\ Thucyd. Lib. 2. Pag. 12 1. Thucyd. Lib. 4. Pag. 274. 

A Hudſonum. ET GE 

| 4arcellini Diſſert. Pag. 4. 


the 
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the Hiftorian. But to leave this Digreſſion, 
if it be ſuch ; ſome Writers * it muſt be 
owned, are of Opinion that Ti hucydides 
was prejudiced againft his Countrymen up. 
on the Account of his Baniſhment, and for 


that Reaſon is ſuppoſed to be ſomething 


partial in relating their Conduct and Af. 
fairs; but as there are no good Inſtances 
produced to ſupport this Cenſure, it is ge- 
nerally thought to be a very unjuſt one, 


Prejudice to his Country, and makes his 
great Excellence to conſiſt in a ſtrict Regard 
to Truth 4. And whoeyer conſiders the 
beautiful Accuracy with which he reports 
particular Facts, the Pains he was at, and 
the Opportunities he took to inform him- 

ſelf of the Truth of Things, f the Averſion 

he every where diſcovers to Fable and Ro- 
mance, the great Modeſty with which he 

ſpeaks of himſelf || and the other Marks of 
 Dincerity that appear throughout his whole 

Hiſtory, will find little Reaſon to ſuſped 
bis Integrity in any Reſpe& whatſoever. 
He relates his own Baniſhment without the 


— 


*Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and the Anonymous Author 
of Thucydides's Life, prefix d to Hudſon's Edition of Thi- 
 exdides. | 5 
SMN αν = x, 74 191 wire, Marcell. Diſſert. pag: 4 
Edit. Ibucyd. 3 %%%%VV“ʒ3! 1 
' I Thucyd. Lib. 5. Pag. 30). 
Lib. 5. Pag. 397. | 


Ieaſt 
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leaſt Sign of Paſſion or Partiality, without 


| one ſingle Reflection upon the Authors of 
it. A ſhort, modeſt and diſpaſſionate Re- 


mark (Curia por giuyay Thy et Ern ESt were Th 
i Au ον Seerwyliey.) is the whole that he 


offers upon the Occaſion. 


As to the Stile of this Author, it is ſenten- 
tious, graceful and majeſtick. The Stile of 


| Thucyardes, © ſays Rapin, is more noble than 
that of Herodotus; he has Fire, Force and 
Grandeur; every thing in his Writing 
| « keeps up itſelf, and nothing languiſhes 
or grovels.” However it muſt be own'd, 
| that he ſometimes falls into a Dryneſs and 
Auſterity in his Relations; but then at the 
| lame Time, his Auſterity is always conſiſtent 


with Grandeur; and owing to a rigorous 


| Purſuit of good Senſe; in a Word, the 


diſtinguiſhing Excellencies of this ancient 


| Hiforian, ſeem to be good Senſe, Truth, 
and a majeſtick Simplicity of Expreſſion. 
Nor is he deficient in any other Beauties 


that are really eſſential to the Character of 


| Hifory ; if he ſometimes chooſes to part 


with an Embelliſhment, rather than debaſe 


| his Stile, or deviate from the Grandeur of 
| his Diction, yet ſtill his Elegance is ſuch 
| that he has been thought a Pattern for Ora- 
| tory, and his Harangues a Model for fine 


Speaking. Demofthenes that eloquent A. 


| thenian, is ſaid to have form'd his Character 
upon the Plan of this noble Writer, and to 


haye ow'd the beſt Part of the Orator to 
Re the 
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the Hiforian ; to this End he made this 
incomparable Hiſfory his conſtant Study, 
and tranſcribed the whole Performance, ng 
leſs than eight Times. This Author be. 
gins his Zifory, where Herodotus ends, and 
gives a noble Account of the Grecian Af. 
fairs, from the Time that Xerxes leſt 
_ Greece, to the 2 1ſt Year of the Peloponre- 
fan War, which includes a Period of al. 
moſt 70 Years ; he was a Citizen of Athen 
that flouriſhed about the Year 460 befor 
 Chnisr, and ſtudied in the Academy when 
| Herodotus read his Hifory at the Ohm: 
pick Games, which he ſo much admired, az, 
through a noble Emulation, to weep at 
hearing the Performance FF 
- * RENOPHON is an Author of Charader, 
and if he has not the Sublimity of the 
 Hifforian juſt mention'd, yet ſtill his Bear- 
ties and Excellencies are ſuch, that he i; 
deſervedly reckon'd amongſt the fine Wii. 
ters of Antiquity : The Manner of Writing 
is as various as that of Painting; different 
Authors have Stiles as different as thei 
Genius and Sentiments, and yet all beauti- tt. 
ful in their Kind. If Xenophon wants the Ne. 
Majeſty of Thucydides, he has a Swecetnels A 
of Expreſſion and other Ornaments pecu- 
| liar to himſelf; “ nothing, ſays Rapyi, Ci 
« can be more finely work'd up, nothing Ti 
„ more ſweetly flowing than the Diſcourſes Ij*? 
« of Xenophon,” However it muſt bc g 
own'd, he has not obſerved ſo juſt a De- by 
Cort 
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rum in his Characters, as might have 
expected from ſo accompliſh'd an Au- 


thor, he having made ignorant Men and 
Barbarians talk like Philoſophers. In other 


pets his Writings are all Nature and 


Neatneſs ; and his Language pure and ele- 
nt; he has a ſprightly Genius, a ſound 


udgment, a fine Imagination, and a neat ' 


Way of turning his Thoughts. And with 


elpect to the Truth of his Relations, his 
Honour and Integrity have been thought 


unqueſtionable ; That great Veneration he 


proſeſſes for Religion and Providence, that 
denſe of Piety which appears throughout 
his Writings is a noble Teſtimony of his 
Fidelity ; and a ſtrong Aſſurance that he 
ould not willingly write a Falſehood. 


Digg. Laertius in his Life of him, repre- 


ſents him as a Perſon of the niceſt Ho- 


nour imaginable ; he tells us, that when 


Thucydides's Hiftory was unknown to the 


World, and the only Copy of it fell into 


the Hands of Xenophon, he was ſo far from 
ſuppreſſing or publiſhing it as his own, 
that he honourably declined ſuch an unge- 
nerous Act, and did Juſtice to the true 
Author, Fo . 
He flouriſhed about the Year 410 before 
Cukisr, and wrote the Hiffory of his own 
Times, in ſeven Books. The two firſt 
contain an Account of that Part of the Pe- 
loponnefian War which was left unfiniſhed 
by Thucydides, together with that « the 
as up- 


— 
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Suppreſſion of the thirty Tyrants at At ben on! 
The other five continue the Affairs 9 W, 
Greece to the 2d Year of the Hundred bal 
and fourth Olympiad, a Period of 48 Yea g 
This Author likewiſe writ the Hi/tory of Ml... 


« the ten Thouſand Greeks, that follow! . 
Cyrus the younger into Perſia, in his E. bee 
pedition againſt his Brother Artaxerm ur. 


choſe Xenophon for their General, and by 
* his Conduct and Valour were fac 
4 brought home, notwithſtanding the fur. 
4 © ons Aſſaults of the barbarous Nation 

* through whoſe Country they paſs'd. The 
ſame Author has likewiſe given us the 
Life of Cyrus, or rather under that De. 
nomination, the Picture of an Heroic au 
virtuous Prince, which was ſo much al. 
mired by the great Scipio, that he alway 
carried ir about him. fc 
The next Author recommended by tit 
Duaclor Hiſtoricas is Dropokus StcuLvs, th; 
latter Part of his 15th Book being a Cont: 
nuation of Xenophou's Hiſtory, and his 160 
containing an Account of the Actions d 
Philip of Macedon, the Father of Alexanin 
the Great, together with the moſt remark-\ 
able Affairs that happened in the Worll 
about the ſame Time. This Hiſtorian took 
credible Pains in collecting his Materials 
he having travelled through moſt Parts of 
1 72 and Europe for that Purpoſe, Hi 

Tiſſory conſiſted of Forty Books, of * 


cc 
cc 
« Myemon, which Forces, after Cyrus's Death, 
Cc 
© 
cc 
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J bniy fifteen are extant. Had this valuable 
Work been preſerved entire, we had pro- 
bably had a tolerable Account of the Tranſ- 
* 


been ſaid by the ancient Hiſforians, who 
writ before him. His Five firſt Books are 


au remaining, and contain the Hiſfory of 
be Anyptians, Afrians, Perſians, Libyans, 


Grecians, and other Nations before the ro- 
an War, The Five next are wanting; the 
Fleventh begins at Xerxes's Expedition in- 
to Greece; from this Period, to the End of 
he 2oth Book (which continues an Account 


he Work is entire. The laſt Twenty Books 
hat brought the Hi//ory down to the Con- 
queſts of Julius Cæſar over the Gauls, are 


ti Wcrſperſed ſome fabulous Relations amongſt 
th his authentic Accounts; but then he re- 
nir ports them as ſuch, and has no Intention 
ce impoſing upon his Readers. He is men- 
* on'd by ſeveral eminent Writers with Ap- 
aer 


lanſe, and look'd upon as an Author of 
reat Integrity and Candour. Pliny obſerves 
df him, that he is the - firſt of the Greeks 


d, If he does not come up to the Sub- 
mity of a Thucydides ; if he has not the 
weetneſs of a Xenophon, he has carefully 

WO _.- ". ayoided 


WM ations of the early Ages of the World, 
me Author being ſuppoſed to have taken 
Ul notice of every Thing material, that had 
Ko 


of Things, to the Year of the World 3650) 


all loſt, This Author owns that he has in- 


hat left off telling Stories. His Style is of 
he middle kind, clear, eaſy and unaffect- 
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avoided the other Extremes, and has no- 
thing in his Expreſſion that is low, ſtiff, or 
obſcure. He was a Native of Agyrium a 
City in Sicily, and flouriſhed in the Times 
of Julius Cze/ar and Auguſtus. 
I be Hiſtoſy of Alexander the Great, the 
Son and Succeſſor of Philip, is writ by Ar- 


riun and Quintus Curtius, both Authors of 


Reputation, but not of equal Worth or 
Veracity, 

ARRTAN's Zifory conſiſts of Eight Books 
Seven of which are employ'd in relating th 
Conqueſts of Alexander, and the Eighth 
gives us an Account of his Expedition into 
India. The Integrity of this Writer was 
thought ſo unqueſtionable by the Greels, 
that he was favour'd with the Title of a 
Lover of Truth. His Style is {weet and 
elegant, and bears fo great a Refemblanc 
to that of Xenophon, that he has bem 
eſteemed not much inferiour to that beauti- 


ful Author. There is an admirable Tran 


lation of him done by Mr. Rooke, with ulc- 
ful Notes, to which he has prefixed a Pre- 
face and Ze Clerc's Critical Diſcourle upon 
Quintus Curtius, wherein the Beauties aud 
Excellencies of Arrian's Hiſtory, and the 
Blemiſhes and ImperteQions of that of 
Quintus Curtius are ſo judiciouſſy take 
notice of, that little or nothing ne can be 
faid upon the Subject, I ſhall only add 
therefore in relation to Arrian, that he w 


2 Native of Nicomedia, a City of Byti 04 
| 135 le 


6 
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ſtudied under Epictetus; and flouriſhed in 
the Reign of Adrian, being honoured with 
conſiderable Employments under that Em- 


peer. 
Quintus Curtius writ the Hi ſlory of Alex- 


ander in ten Books, the two firſt of which 
are loſt; he has generally been eſteemed an 


Author of Wit and Politeneſs, but no 
great Veracity. The moſt judicious Critics 


| look upon him as a romantic Writer, as 

one that took more Pains to adorn his Style 
and finiſh his Periods, than to give a true 
| and faithful Account of Things, 


The Remarks of Mr. Le Clerc, Mr. Tel 


lier, and Mr. Rooke, to this Purpoſe are ſo 
very juſt, that little can be either added or 
objected to their Sentiments of this Au- 
A 

Mr. Le Clerc has charg'd him with ſuch 
groſs Faults, with ſuch fabulous and roman- 


tick Accounts of Things, with ſuch Blun- 


ders in Geography, and ſuch rhetorical Im- 


pertinences, ſuch dazling and diſpropor- 
tioned Ornaments as are manifeſtly inconſiſt- 


ent with the Character of a good Hiſto- 
lian, 


The Character which Mr. 72llier has gi- 
ven this Author, is likewiſe worth the 


Reader's Notice. © His Periods, ſays he, 


* are generally round and well turn'd, and 
« his Cadences ſweet and harmonious ; his 


Wit is terſe, and his Senſe ſtrong; his 
0 Language pure and elegant, and his 


* mM Thoughts 
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Thoughts refin'd, But among ſo many 
« ſhining Qualities (whzcb by the bye, are 
fitter for a Declaimer, than an Hiftorian) 
„ he has many Blemiſhes; for he often 
runs counter to true Hiſfory, and his 
Geography is frequently falſe. He has 
« ſhew'd himſelf unskill'd in deſcribing 
cc Battles, hich WAS the better half o 
« hjs 7ask (and frequently confounds Truth 
« with Fiction. He ſeems to have had but 
« an ordinary Judgment, and ſtrives more 
A to tickle the Ear, than inform the Under. 
« ſtanding : He deſcribes Things rather a 
« they might have been, than as they real- 
&« ly were acted, and affects the artſul Tum, 


„ and harmonious Cadence of his Period V 


« too much. In his Deſcriptions, he 1s too 
e poetical, and in his Speeches too pedan- 

c tick and affected“. To which Mr. Role 

adds, “ that nigh one half of his Work i 
« made up of Speeches which were never 
« ſpoke, Letters which were never ſent, 
« and Delcriptions of Mountains, Rivers 
„ Towns, and Countries, whereof many ae 
“ falſe, and the few that are true, nothing 
<« to his Purpole as an Hiſlorian; tor they 
« only ſerve to diſtract his Readers, and 
divert them from the main Story. How- 
ever after all, it muſt be allow'd that the 
Style of this Author is ſhining and florid, 
and was his Hifory à meer Romance, thc 


Elegance of his Diction would always make WW . 


him worth the young Student's Perutal i 
En era Nothing 


| ready, 
However, the Lives of the famous Greeks 
and Romans, writ by Plutarch, are too va- 
| luable a Work to be omitted in this Place. 
This Performance is of that excellent Na- 
| ture, that it has received the univerſal Ap- 
| probation of the learned World, moſt Na- 
tions having thought it ſo truly uſeful as 


| * The deciſive Battle fought between Perſeus and the 
| Romans happened in the Year 166 before Chriſt, about 
| 255 Years after the Death of Alexander the Great. | 
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| Nothing, ſays Rapin, can be more polite 


than Quintus Curtius; he has a peculiar 


Felicity in expreſſing himſelf, his Relations 
| being generally gay and witty, ſprightly 
and elegant. He was a Roman Knight, and 
is ſuppos'd to have flouriſhed in the Reign 


of Veſpafian. 


| The Remainder of the Grecian Story 
from the Death of Alexander to the End 


of the ad Macedonian War with Per/eus, 


| * when the Empire of the World began to 
be tranſlated to Rome. The Grecian Hi. 
| tory, I ſay, during this Interval, at leaſt a 


competent Knowledge of it, may be col- 


| lected from Dr. Prideaux and Juſtin, both 


which Authors have been recommended al- 


to tranſlate it into their Native Tongues. 


The learned Author took great Pains in 
collecting his Materials, he being ſuppoſed, 
| alter viſiting the chief Cities of Greece, and 
examining their reſpective Archives, to 
have taken a Journey to Rowe for the fame 
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Purpoſe ; and his Judgment in the Diſpo. 
ſition of bis Memoirs is no leſs remarkable, 

than his Care in collecting them; he has 
put them together with a judicious Inte- 

grity, and adorned them with all the Beau. 
ties of a good Compoſition ; his Manner 
of Writing is plain, but noble, diffuſiye 
but ſignificant and inſtructive. 

The Treaſures of Hiforical Knowledge 
that are to be met with in this learned 
Work, will ſerve to illuſtrate the leveral 
Parts of the Grecian Story; * and thok 
neat, political and moral Obſervations that 
are beautifully interſperſed throughout the 
whole, will be ſerviceable for the Informa- 
tion of the greateſt Capacities, 
Theſe are the Authors that I would 
chooſe to recommend to the young Student 
that deſires to be acquainted with the Gre 

cian Hiffory. EE 
As to the Writers of the Roman Son), 
they are too numerous to be conſulted by 
the Generality of Students; the young 


ws — 


* Plutarch's Lives of Themiftocles, Arifiides, Pauſatia, 
and Cimon may be read with the 1ſt Book of Thucydide, 
and his Account of Alciliades, Chabrias, Thraſibulus, and 
Nicias may be of Uſe to illuſtrate the other Books of that 
noble Hiſtorian. With Xenophon the Reader may perul: 
the Lives of Lyſander, Ageſilaus, Artaxerxes, Thraſybulvs, 

_ Chabrias, Conon and Datames, and the Life of Alexarder i k 
writ by this Author may be compared with that writ by WW ne 

Avrian and Q, Curtius; the remaining Parts of the 6. 

Jaan Hiſtory will receive ſome Light from this Writers 
Lives of Pyrrþus, Arat::s, Ægides, Cleomenes, and Phil 


pc men. | 
; Schola 
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Scholar therefore being ſuppoſed to have 
read Echard's Roman Hiſtory, L ſhall only 
trouble him with a few excellent Authors 
that have employed their Pens upon this 


| noble Subject, viz. L. Florus, Titus Livius, 


C. Salluſtius, Cæſùr, Suetonius and Tacitus. In 


| theſe Authors the Reader will ſee the Pu- 
| rity and Perfection of the Latin Tongue, 
and be furniſhed with an agreeable View of 
| the Roman Hiſtory (tome imall Chaſms ex- 
cepted, which may be ſupply'd by Echard) 


from the Foundation of the City to the 


Time of Veſpaſtan. 


The Ductor Hiforicus has (halides e 


Authors abovenamed) added a large Ca- 
talogue of Hifforians that bring the Roman 
| Story down to the fourteenth Century; 
but as ſuch a Number of Volumes is en- 
| tirely inconſiſtent with my Deſign, and ſe- 
| veral of them are writ with no great Purity 

| or Elegance, the Reader will ſave himſelf 
| conſiderable Trouble by wholly omitting 
them, and conſulting the zd, 4th, and 5th 
| Volumes that are added to Mr. Echard's 
Epitome. I ſhall therefore give a ſhort Cha- 
| rater of the few ſelect Authors abovemen- 
| tioned, and conclude my Account of the 
| Wiiters of ancient Hiſtory. 


Luclus Frokus is an Author ſo well 


| known in the Grammar Schools, that little 
needs be ſaid of his Hiftorical Perform- 
| ance, It is a ſhort Compendium of the 
-W Roman Hi Hot) from the Foundation of the 


N 4 N 


Hiſtorian is very much admired by ſome 
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City to the Reign of Trajan, and therefor 


not improper to be read before Livy, 3 
Writer of a more voluminous Nature ; this 


Writers for the Elegancy of his Style and 
the Sprightlineſs of his Imagination; but 
the learned Grævius has difeover d fome 
Faults in his Diction, and pointed out {| 
veral Puerilities that are juſtly exception. 
able; beſides “ he is inaccurate in his Or. 
,« der of Time, and careleſs in the Name 
of Men and Officers, which often diſtuth 
the Senſe and confounds the Reade” 
He flouriſhed in the Time of 7 rajan, and 
has obtained the Title of the witty Hijh 
rian. | 
LIFT i univerſally allowed to be the 
moſt compleat Pattern of Hiftorical Mit 
ting in the Latin Tongue; in this Auth, 

we meet with all the Perfeftions of an ac 

compliſh'd Hiſtorian in the higheſt Degre 
= in. His Style and Manner of Wi. 

ting is eyery where elegant, noble, and ſub 
lime; never certainly was there an Author 
ſo grand, and yet ſo natural in his Cos 
ceptions, lo majeſtic and yet ſo caſy and 
fluent in his Expreſſions. © I am rais'd aud 
<« fird, ſays Rapin, with the noble Mar 
- 5 mer of Liuvy; it is now about two Thor 


« ſand. Years, that the Majeſty of th5 r: 
% Hifforian has commanded the Rep E 
« and Admiration of all the World; ſe 
te thing 1⁰ Blls my Soul, as that ng t 
„Choi 
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« Choice of Words, which are always pro- 
portion d to his Thoughts, and that ge- 
« nuine Expreſſion of his Thoughts, that 
« is always conformable to his Subject; in 

„ a Word, it is he that has beſt hit upon 
« the Style, which Cicero adviſes for Hiſſo- 
y); and 'twas this great Pattern, that 
Mariana, Paulus Aumplius, Paulus Jo- 
K vius, Buchanan, and all thoſe Hiforians, 
K who have been ſo happy as to outlive 
their own Age, {et before them for their 
Imitation. Livy's Deſcriptions are of 
he nobleſt and moſt elevated Nature that 
gan be imagined ; all his Circumſtances 
pre well choſen, and give Weight and 
puength and Beauty to his Relations. 
Hannibal's March into Italy deſcribed in 
bis 21ſt Book, is a fine Inſtance of this 
kind; © this is a moſt accompliſh'd Piece, 
ſays Rapin, there being ſcarce any thing 
F of the like Force and Vigour in all Anti- 


Vi- quity. Never was a greater Enterprize 
[ub-WF conceived by a more extraordinary Spi- 
tha rit, never was any executed with more 
-0-Wif Hardineſs and invincible Reſolution ; 
and for let us take a View of the Deſign ; 3 
au It was to tranſport an unwieldy Army 
Aa- from Africa to Spain, to ſcale the Py- 
hou renees, to paſs the Rhoſne, fo vaſt, fo 


rapid at its Mouth, and ſo lin'd with 

Enemies round its Banks; to cut a Paſ- 
ſage through the then unpaſſable Alps ; 
i to march over Precipices ; to diſpute 
how I every 


... ⅛—eͤ, . 8 


Ice, Rain and Torrents : to challeng 
the Tempeſts and the Thunder, ſo jr. 
“ quent fo furious in thoſe Mountains: to 
„ combate Heaven, and Earth, and the El 
ments; to lead on an Army of an 10009 


Danger that ſurrounds them on all Side 


Grab; the whole Piece is drawn in Cir 

N cumſtances of Terrour; the Face of Dar 

4 ger is expreſs'd in every Word ; nevet 
% was there a more finiſh'd Picture in 
_« Hiſtory, never any that was touch'd with 


tions; he is ſo great a Maſter at painting 


its natural Features; with what diſtinguiſh 
ing Beauty and Exactneſs does he deſciibe 
| the Genius, the Spirit and Manners of the 
different Ages of the Commonwealth ! Hoy 


under her firſt Kings and Tribunes ! Hog 
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« every Step with Parties and Ambuſcade 
« through perpetual Defiles, through Snoy 


« Men of different Nations, all envious ani 
« diſſatisfied at a Leader whoſe Courage 
« they could not equal; Fear ſeizes tit 
« Hearts of the Soldiery, whilſt Hannib 
« alone remains ſedate and compos'd ; th 


puts the Army in the utmoſt Conſt. 
« nation, without once moving the Ge. 


0 


2 


bolder Strokes or ſtronger Colours.“ I. 
vy imprints a Character of Greatneſs o. 
every thing he ſays, obſerving at the fam 
Time the niceit Decorum in all his Deſciip 


the Manners, that he draws the moſt pe- 
ic Retemblances, and gives every tins 


gloriouſty does Rome affert her Liberties 


ſtubbom 
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ſtubborn is her Virtue, how noble her Pre- 
enſions during this Period. But when her 
mperors begin to lord it over her, and to 
aſſume the ſole Government into their 
Hands, how different is the Language of 
his once famous Republic! The Empe- 
Fors are painted with all the Pride of an 
nlimited and independent Command, and 
Rome ſpeaks in a much more ſubmiſſiye 
manner than formerly; every thing is drawn 

to tlie Life, and the Hiſtorian gives all 
s Charadters the Colours they are belt 
liſpoſed to bear. 

Livy has a moſt engaging Method of re- 
ting Events; his Manner of mixing great 
Nccurrences with little, of diverſifying Ad- 1 
entures, and relieving a melancholy Scene f 
vith ſomething agreeable, makes his Rela- | 
tions extremely entertaining; this judicious 

Mixture of Shade and Light, this charming 

Variety gives Lite and Beauty to his Nar- 

ations by quickening the Attention and 

neaging the Aﬀections of the Reader; 

this Author has a moſt delicate Way of 


ting onching the Paſſions, and applying to the 
pe J ffections; his exquiſite Skill in this re- 
hie pect is ſuch, that he is declared by the 


ableſt Critics to be the great Maſter of ten- 
der and pathetical Writing; it is princi- 
pally in this Author, ſays Rapin, that the 
Faſſions are touch'd in a manner ſuited to 
he Dignity of Hiſſory and worthy our Imi- 
tation. To prevena to tranſcribe the eve: 

14 
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« an /7i/forian, a fine Imagination, a noble 
Expreſſion, an exact Judgment, and an ad- 
„ mirable Eloquence, meet and conſpire. Hi 
« Spirits ſeem to have been fram'd for none 


< a Way to the Heart and affects the Soul; 
he is the greateſt Genius for Hiſtory, audi 


s in the World; I could never apprehend 
&« Pollio, who pretends that his Languag: 


4 ſavoured more of Padua than Rome; en 


* his own Thoughts, with his Hopes and, 


that Reaton were in the Intereſt of Pompey; the Hforian 


the Fault, this the Patavinity, which Livy is reproachel 
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ral beautiful Inſtances to this Purpoſe, 
dwell longer upon the many great Accon. 
pliſhments of this noble Writer, would ne. 
ceſſarily {well his Character to too great: 
Size. The Words of the learned Critic 
above-mention'd therefore ſhall ſuffice; 
« Livy, ſays he, is the moſt finiſhed Pat. 
© tern, in whom all the great Qualities of 


« but great Ideas; he fills the Conception 
« of his Readers, and by this means makes 
« one of the greateſt Maſters of Eloquene: 
cc the Meaning of that Cenſure of fu 
< his great Talent is to make Men feel 
« what he ſays, to inſpire his Readers with 


4 Fears, 


— 


— : — — 


* It is the Opinion of an eminent Critic, that the fr 
tavinity with which Pollio charges Livy, does not relate 
to his Style; he tells us that the Paduans had always a0 
tural Regard for the Liberty of their Country, and fot 


therefore being of the ſame Sentiments with his Count 
men of Padua, and favouring the Side of Pompey more * 
than that of Cæſar and A. Antony, he thinks, that this vag, % 


fol ritie 
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« Fears, and all his Paſſions, by moving 
« every ſecret Spring of their Hearts ; ” In 
hort, tis a Queſtion to which Rome owes 
the greateſt Share of its Glory ; whether 
to the inimitable Pen of a Liuy, or to the 
| matchleſs 


ae 


1— : 


— 


for by Pollio, who eſpouſed the contrary Party; (Dacier's 
Urace, Vol. 2. Pag. 11.) The principal Reaſons alledg'd 
n Favour of this Opinion, are the two following; 1 
Firſt, That the 23 themſelves ſeem to have dif- 
reed about what Po/lio meant by this Cenſure ; and, 
Scondly, That the beſt Modern Criticks have not been 
ble to diſcover the leaſt Impropriety, Affectation, or pe- 
uliar Idiom in the noble Author we are ſpeaking of, 
| As to the firſt of theſe Reaſons it muſt be own'd that 
he Ancients themſelves were not agreed about what Pol- 
jo meant by this Cenſure; for, whereas Duintilian makes 
he Patavinity of Livy to conſiſt in the Uſe, the Affecta- 
tion of certain Words peculiar to the Paduant, and that 
gere by no means the pure Standard of Speaking at Rome, 
bers of the Ancients were of Opinion that by this Au- 
thor's Patavinity was meant only a Prolixity or Diffuſive- 
«fs of Diction. The Emperor Caligula ſeems to have 
deen one of thoſe, that was of this laſt Opinion. For 
te uſed frequently to declare his Diſlike of the Style and 
anner of Livy, and to Charge him with being too ver- 
boſe. Livium, ſays Suetonius, ut verboſum in Hiſtoria, negii- 
entemque carpebat. | „ 
However, tho' the Sentiments of the Ancients were dif- 
erent with regard to this Particular, yet it is remarkable 
hat they all agreed in this, that Pollio's Cenſure re- 
arded the Style of Livy, and not his Partiality to his 
ountrymen or Pompey. Now that Pollio ſhould be mif- 
Inderftood by all the Ancients, and that his Meaning 
ould be diſcovered only by a Modern is not eafy to be 
magined. : 5 
With reſpe& to the other Reaſon alledg'd in Favour 
Ff this Criticiſm, I fear it is little leſs than a Miſtake. 
Lo ſay that no Afodern was ever able to diſcover any pe- 
aiar Idiom in Livy, is an Aſſertion that will require 
roof For tis certain that there are ſeveral Peculi- 
1s of Diction in-Livy, that are not to be mer with 
EL - > 
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matchleſs Virtue and Valour of the Nong 
People. As none but a Genius like [ny 
could poſſibly have done Juſtice to th; 
Actions of that glorious People, as no 
but Livy was equal to ſo great an U 
dertaking, it is through Livy at leaſt, thy 
the Grandeur of the Roman Empire fil 
lives, and is the Wonder and Aftoniſhment 
Falco y cor: 
„This noble Author flouriſhed in th 
Reign of Augufus, and writ a comple 
Account of the Roman Affairs from thi 
« Foundation of the City to his own Tint 
that is to the Death of Nero Dru/us, 4 
« U.C. 744. His Hfory conſiſted of on 
« Hundred and Forty Books, of whid 
« thirty five only are now extant ; vi. th 
« firſt ten, the twentieth, and fo on to the 
„ forty fifth. The Contents of the ih: 
Books are collected by an Epitomil 
„hom ſome have erroneouſly though 
« to be I. Florus; the firſt ten Book 
„ bring down the Hiſtory to the Year 461 
« after the Building of Rome; the ſecond 


** 


c 


La) 
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in any other Roman Author. Now why may not thek 
Peculiarities of Diction be the Patavinity with wie 
Pollio charges him? Since the Ancients all agree til 
Pollio's Charge related to the Style of Livy, and ſince | 
muſt be allow d that Livy has ſome peculiar Words alt 
Phraſes that are not found in any other Claſſic Author, 
it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe Peculzari® 
are the Patavinity for which he is reproach'd by Poll 
rather than his Attachment to the Political Principles“ 
his Countrymen ? But this Particular is humbly ſubmi 
ted to the Judgment of the Reader. a 

1 | - N « l 
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Decad which contained the Fifory of 
% Years, vi. from A. U. C. 461 to 
531, is all loſt; however the Epitome of 
theſe Books being preſerved, this with 
the 17th, 18th, 22d and 24th Bocks of 
uin, will in ſome Meaſure ſupply the 
Chaſin. The other 25 Books of Livy 
hat are preſerved, contain an uninter- 


upted Hiſtory of fifty fix Years, viz. to 


lea 
the 
me 
* 


ON 


hich contain'd the Hifory of 157 Years 
p the Death of Nero Dru/us, the Son of 
dia, the Wife of Augufus, are all loſt 


SALLUST is a fine Writer, and tho' his Ac- 


hunt of Cataline's Conſpiracy, and the 
tu gurthine War are the only entire Pieces 
te his Z7forical Works that have elcap'd 
che 


e Ruins of Time, yet theſe are of too va- 
mil 


ughk 
00K) 
461 
cond 


errous and ſublime, which made Quinti- 
an compare him to Thucydides ; he has a 


t che ed Plutarch's Lives of Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Vale- 
Wide Poplicola, Coriolanus, and Camillus. The 25 Books, 
e tu the 20th, and ſo on to the 45th may be illuſtrated by 
ace 18 #tarch's Hannibal, Scrpio Africanus, J. Q; Flaminius, Pau- 
ds a Amilius, Cato Major, or Cenſorinus, The latter Part off 
hor, PS Hiforian will receive ſome Light from Platarch's 
iar ves of the two Gracchi, Cato Minor, Sertorius, Lucullus, 
Pag * and Marcus Brutus. Salluſt and Cæſar's Commenta- 


ples 0 
Cub cment to Livy is well written, and will be of great 


the Student, 
DEU 


fl. C. C. 587; the remaining 95 Books 


nd the Contents of them only extant. «x 


able a Nature to be negleQed by the 8 ¹. 
ent; his Manner of Writing is conciſe, 


With the firſt ten Books of Livy the Student may 


ien likewiſe come within this Period, Freinſhemins's 1755 
ic 


_ Greataels- 


i 


4 fectual Perſwaſive to Virtue, His Dc 
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Greatneſs and yet a Rapidity of Expreſſot, 
which gives Force and Weight and Life i; 
his Diſcourſe. © Salluſt, ſays Rapin, has: 
„ noble Manner, a fine Wit and an adnj. 
* Table Judgment; no Man ever ſo hay. 

« pily imitated the great Significancy, an} 
ec exack Severity of 7. hucydides's Style; I 
« is ſometimes ſtiff in his Expreſſions, bu 
« never diſguſting ; his Breyity intrenche 
a little upon his Perſpicuity ; but 
„ there's nothing falſe in his Manner 
« nothing without Weight in his Diſcourk; 


QA „* 


« though his Practice was far from being 8 
cc commendable, yer his Principles are al. . 
ways juſt and excellent; he continually # 
„ declaims againſt Vice, and takes all 0. 
“ caſions of pleading the Cauſe of Virtu:; Wi 
« he ſcems to have been ſomething di 
“affected towards his Country, and luſpi- . 


& cjons of his Neighbours ; but in other 
« reſpects he was a very great Man,” Hil © 
| Deſcriptions, his Characters, his Harang © 
are generally the moſt admirable Pieces d 
Eloquence imaginable ; “ nothing can i © 
« finer than Marius's Speech in the Hifi) | 

4 of the Jugurthine War; it is one of tit 
« beft Moral Lectures upon Nobility that 
& is extant; every Word carries Realal 
« and Weight with it, nor has Antiquitſ 
„ any thing of the kind, that is a more 


« ſcriptions likewiſe are for the moſt pat 
« elevall 
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« elegant and beautiful; his Repreſenta- 
« tion of the Field of Battle, where Ju- 
« ourtha was defeated by Metellus, gives 
« us a clear Notion of the Engagement; 
« we ſee the undaunted Courage of the 
Romans as well as the Experience and 
Conduct of the Numidian King, by the 
Advantage which the latter gain'd in 
« poſſeſſing himſelf of the higher Ground; 
and the whole Action is much better diſ- 
play'd, by this exact Draught of the 
Scene, which the Hifforian lets beſore 
our Eyes: Nothing, lays the {ame learn- 
ed Critic, can be more eloquent, than the 
Account which $Salluf gives us of the 
State of Rowe, at the Time when Cata- 
line formed his Conſpiracy ; and when 
this admirable Author repreſents the 
Common-wealth as corrupted by Ava- 


15 rice and Luxury, and oppreſs'd with its 
Horn Weight, theſe are jo many Strokes 
pes of the moſt exquiſite Eloquence that 


Hiflory affords; tis in theſe noble 
Images that Authors have an Opportu- 
nity of exerting their Abilities; and 
with theſe the Hiftorians of the firſt. 
Magnitude have enrich'd their Labours. 
| This Author's CharaQters are allo ex- 
emely juſt and. proper; they bear a bean- 
fal Reſemblance to their Originals, and 
ive to unravel the Springs of Action in 
ie Sequel of his Story; the Pilure he has 
nawn of Cataliue at the Entrance of his 
O -———Work, 
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Work, gives the Reader a lively Notion of 
the enterprizing and reſtleſs Spirit of that 
profligate Rebel; it accounts for his mok 
extravagant Behaviour, and makes eve 
thing in the Courſe of the Hifory appear 
feaſible ; Rapin's Oblervations to this Pur. 
pole are truely beautiful, and worthy tie 
Reader's Notice, but too long to be tran- 
Acrib'd in this Place; however, the fan 
learned Critic has taken Notice of {fone 
Particulars in this Author, that are not d. 
together conſiſtent with the Rules of fue 
Writing: His Prefaces tho' very ſenfibl 
and very elegant Diſcourſes, are too much dat 
like common Places, and not a great deal Haft 
to the Purpoſe ; they are vaſtly diſpropcr- 
tion'd to the imall Bulk of his Hi, oli. 
and bear little or no Relation to his man Wor 
Delign : His Speeches likewiſe are at leit Wy 
exceilive Ornaments, and generally carryd Mi. 
to too immoderate a Length: The Air with {Mice 
which he makes Cato and C#/ar give thei 
Opinion in the Senate-Houſe, however 
great and noble, appears to be no Ways 
proportioned to the reſt of his Hifi); 
and Cataline's Harangue to the Contpun- 
tors has little of Probability in it; for 
from whence was it taken! from what 
Originals could it poſſibly be tranſcrib'd 
When the Meeting was confeſſedly clat- 
deſtine and none but Cataline's Confederates 
preſent ? This Author flouriſh'd about Jo- 
ty three Years before CR ST, and was 77s 


ER 7. 2199 
6 *. 
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june of the People the ſame Year that 
Clodius was Killd by Milo x. He was a 
Man of that debauch'd Life that he was 
expell'd the Senate, but reſtored by Cz/ar 
and choſen Prætor, and afterwards made 
| Governour of Numidia. However, his Wri- 
tings have not the leaſt Tincture of a vi- 
cious Principle ; in them. he diſcovers a fine 
Judgment and a virtuous Character. Be- 
ſides the Account of Cataline's Conſpiracy 
and the Fugurthine War above-mentioned, 
he writ the Hiſtory of Rome from the Foun- 


> {Wcation of the City; but of the latter only 
a few Fragments are extant. : 
1 jus CæsAR has writ with a noble Sim- 
5 blicity, nor has any one better Preten- 
in ions to be credited, he having been an 
at Eye-Witneſs of moſt of the Tranſactions 
0 Wi has related. He has been charged in- 


deed with ſome Miſtakes, which are ſup- 
cir pos d to have been occaſion'd through his 
vet want of Leiſure to examine the Truth of 


ys Mats. Rapin de Thoyras, the Writer of 
ye Hiſtory of England, is of ON: N that 
ra- Mic has exceeded the Bounds of Truth in 
jor tne Account of his two Expeditions into 
bat M&rit 277 -; ris vo repreſents the Britons as 
och conquer'd People, routed and defeated in 


very Battle; he tells us that the Roman 
umy forded the Thames, when it was 


P g 


%%. Anti: Hilo was try'd for the Murder of Codius 


ihe Lear of the City 703. = 
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ſtuck full of ſharp Stakes, and its Banks 
were guarded with a numerous Army; that, 
notwithſtanding theſe Obſtacles, they forced 
the Enemy to quit their Poſt, and at length 
to ſubmit, and ſue for Peace. Howeyer, 
with all theſe Advantages, Cz/ar is con- 
tented to impoſe an eaſy Tribute on Caf. 
 belanus the Britiſh King, and without tor. 
tilying any one Place, or leaving any Troops 
in the Iſland, he is ſatisſy'd with reſtoring 
one Mandubratius, as if the War had been 
undertaken purely for his Sake. Docs not 
this ſhew, ſays Rapin, that he was forced 
to be ſatisfy'd with fo inconſiderable an Ad- 
vantage? Beſides, Lucan expreſsly taxes 
Cz/ar with turning his Back to the Hi 
tons. * Tho? Lucan was no Friend to him, 
he would not however have yentur'd to 
upbraid him with running away, without 
ſome Ground. Dion Caſſius ſays, that ina 
Battle, the Britons utterly routed the A 
wan Infantry, but were afterwards put i 
Diſorder by the Cavalry. Horace and 71 
bullus intimate in ſeveral Parts of theil 
Works, mat in their Days, the Briton! 
were not conſider'd as a conquer'd Naticn 
all which evidently ſhews, that the Fan 
acquired by C#/ar in theſe two Exped 
tions, came far ſhort of the Idea, he woul 
give of it in his Commentaries. But, how 
cver this be, in other Particulars, this Au 


% Territa quaſitis oſtendit Terga Britannis. 


tho 
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thor appears to have been a faithſul Hiſo- 
rian, and to have writ with great Integrity 
and Caution. What Caution and Reſerve, 


ſays Rapin the Critic, what Modeſty of Ex- | 


preſſion appears in his Account of the Bat- 


tirely defeated ? . What natural Simplicity 
& ſhines through the whole Narration? 


„had any manner of Share in the Action 


ſuch an Invaſion upon the Truth of Hifory, 


that Regard for 'Truth, that he choſe rather 
to write plain and unaffected Memoirs, than to 
embelliſh his Narration with pompous, and 


and that meaner Beauties alone want the 
Aſſiſtance of Dreſs to recommend them. 
J am charm'd, ſays Rapin, with the Ele- 
* gance and Simplicity of Cz/ar ; no Man 


* Clearneſs. And yet as plain as this Au- 
* thor is, there is ſomething more noble in 
* the Simplicity of his Expreſlion, than in 


that Pride and Pomp of Words which we 


meet with in Tacitus ; he has the hap- 
" pieſt Way of expreſſing himſelf imagia- 
able. Learned Men with good Reaſon 
* admire the inimitable Purity of his Style; 

Ec, « but 


i 


tle of Phar/alia, in which his Rival was en- 


„Who would conceive that the Hiftorian 


«or the Victory? Cæſar thought the 
frequent Harangues in other Writers, to be 


that he ſeldom makes ule of any; he had 


glaring Ornaments ; he was of Opinion that 
Truth, like an accompliſh'd Lady, always 
appears moſt lovely in her native Charms, 


* ever had a Talent of Writing with greater 
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« but I am pleas'd more with the Juſtnek 
« of his Senſe, no one having writ with 
greater Diſcretion ; he 1s perhaps the only 
Author that is guilty of no Impertinence; 
„ he ſpeaks of himſelf as an indifferent 
&« Perſon, and takes care always to main- 
. tain the prudent Character that he fir 
« took upon him; he is not indeed a con- 
fſummate Hiſtorian, but had he taken a 
little more Compaſs, and given more Life 
« and Spirit to his Diſcourſe, he had been an 
Example of Perfection.“ He us'd to com- 
plain of want of Force and Life in Terence, 
and if he is defeQive in the ſame Reſpect, 
it is perhaps the chief Fault that can be 
1aid to his Charge. 

This Author has left us Ten Books, Seyen 
of which contain the Hiſtory of the Galli 
Wars, and the other Three give an Ac- 
count of the Civil War which was fought 
between the Hiſtorian and Pompey, To 
_ theſe Aul. Hirtius has added three Books, 
one of the Gallic, one of the Alexandrian, 
and one of the African Wars, which are va- 
luable Performances, and aſually printed 
with Cõſar's Commentaries: The fourth Book 
of the Spaniſh Wars aſcrib'd to ul. Hirtiu 
is vaſtly inferiour to the other three, and 
thought to be the Work of ſome Moder 
Writer, 

Sveron1vs's Performance contains the 
Lives of the 12 firſt Cſars, and therefore 
may not improperly be read in this wy 
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he has writ with great Integrity, Candour, 
and Elegance; he has done juſtice to the 
Characters of the ſeveral Emperors, and 
laid open their Tempers with a decent Free- 
dom; he neither conceals their Virtues, or 
palliates their Vices; but draws the moſt 
faithful Reſemblances, giving every one 
their proper Manners, neither flattering the 
Behaviour of the Good, nor diflembling the 
Conduct of the Bad; he flonriſh'd in the 
Reigns of Trajan and Adrian, and was an 
ntimate Friend of Pliny, who in a Letter 
o Trajan, gives him the Character of a good 
Scholar and an honeſt Man. TTY 

Tacitus is an Author of a peculiar Cha- 
acter, and the great Idol of the Politicians, 
he having ſhewn a ſurprizing Sagacity in his 
Reflections, and writ with an uncommon 
+ {MP1rit and Sprightlineſs. He has not only 
loten us a Hiſſory of Matters of Fact, of 
the final Iſſues of Things, but enter'd into 
the ſecret Springs, the firſt Cauſes and Mo- 
tives of Action; he has taken off the Diſ- 
wo raiſes of the ableſt Politicians, and pene- 
ck rated the Artifices of the moſt diſſembled 
characters; in this Reſpe& he was a great 
Maſter, and ſuperiour to the moſt celebrated 
Hiſſorians of his Time. He has painted 
Human Nature in all its Foibles and Defor- 
ne ities with exquiſite Skill, nor is there any 
one that has diſcover'd a greater Depth of 
lenetration, a finer Knowledge of Men and 
Things. LEY 


O 4 RAIN 


every thing to Craft and Management, 
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RAIN indeed has cenſur'd him for be. 
ing too ſubtle and refin'd in his Reflections; 
too malevolent and ſevere upon human Na- 
ture in general; © Tacitus, ſays this Cri. 


CC 


a 
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Auguſtus, upon his Death-Bed, make 
choice of a Succeſſor, he only defigns to 
make his Loſs lamented by impoſing up- 
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tic, ſpeaks well of no Man; he refer 


and makes Stratagem and Policy the go. 
verning Principles of human Actions. If 


on the State a worſe Maſter than himſelf; 
if Tiberius conſtitute P1ſo Governor of 95 


rid, *tis only that he may ſet a Spy upon 


Germanicus, who at the ſame Time go- 
verned Egypt, and whoſe Glory he 6 


much envy'd and fear'd ; if the Plat- 
teries of Dolabella diſpleaſe him, tis be- 
cauſe they are too groſs and unartificial; 

it he baniſh Sulla, 'tis becauſe he interprets 
his Taciturnity, as a profound Diſſimu— 


lation. The Modeſty of the fame Em- 


peror is but a diſguis'd Ambition; his Fa- 


vours are Traps and Snares; * Mo- 
deration pride, and his Religion Grimace, 
That Sanus ſhould be admitted to his 
Boſom, and honour'd with the Prime Mi- 
niſtry, is a Mark of the Anger and Dil- 


pleaſure of Heaven. Arruntius, that he 
6c 


5 (c 
| 13 
„ 


night not fall into the Hands of a worſe 
Succeſſor , politically poiſons himſelf. This 
Hiſtorians fails not to diſcover ſomewhat 


* of Deſign in the e of Claudius, and 
5M lome- 
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e- ſomewhat of Delicacy in the Debauches 
; and Brutality of Nero. In ſhort all his 
a- Characters, ſays he, are drawn alike, and 
i- © conſequently neither natural or proper, 
1s Wl © Policy being made the Motive to every 
it, MW © Defign ; the Clue that unravels all Tranſ- 
o. Wl actions.“ To this Purpoſe are the Cen- 
If ſures of Rapin, which, I think, are none 
cc Jof the moft valuable Obſervations of that 
to Ml learned Writer. Here the Critic, inſtead of 
- Tacitus, ſeems to refine too much, his Re- 
F; WH marks being rather the Efforts of a ſprightly 
Wit, than juſt or judicous Criticiſms. 7a- 
n WF 14s is ſo tar from blending or confounding 
- W Characters, that few Authors have ſhewn 
lo greater Skill in painting the Manners, in 
- WI deicribing the peculiar. Vices and Virtues 
of Perſons, and giving every one his proper 
: W Features. What he has ſaid in relation to 
ts the ſeveral Particulars aboye-mention'd is 
all juſtifiable, either from the general Cha- 
raters of the Perſons he ſpeaks of, or from 
the concurrent Accounts of other 7:fo- 
rians. * Thole very Inſtances which Rapin 
has pointed out as Faults and Imperfections | 
in Tacitus, as the Reſult of too ſubtle an | 
Imagination, are ſo many aſtoniſhing Strokes = 
| 
| 
| 


of a great Genius, which paint the very 
Tempers and Paſſions, the Views and De- 
liens of the moſt artful Men. . 
As to the Style of this Author, it is 


* 5 _ th. 


* See Mr, Gordon's prefatory Diſcourſes _ 


ver him to be an Author of ſurprizing Wit 
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generally conciſe and nervous, grand and 
lublime, but not al ways clear. His Bre- 
vity in ſome Places ſeems to intrench upon 
his Perſpicuity; his Senſe at leaſt frequent. 
ly lies too deep to be obvious to any but 
thoſe that have a good Inſight into human 
Nature, that are well acquainted with Men 
and Things, and have ſtudied the Policy e 
and Arts of Government. But they who al 
enter fully into his Meaning, eaſily diſco- , 


and good Senſe; of a rais'd Turn of 51 
Thought, his Sentiments having a pecu- 
liar Grandeur in them, and his Expreſſion . 
being every where adapted to his Matter ay 
and Conceptions. e 
Beſides the Grandeur and Dignity of his Ml ©? 
Phraſe, ſays Mr. Gordon, © he is remark- ill © 


: IM able for a ſurprizing Brevity ; but le: IM / 


& his Words be ever ſo few, his Thought ( 
« and Matter are always abundant ; his 
« Expreſhon is like the Dreſs of Poppea 
« Sabina, deſcrib'd by himſelf, velata parte 
« Oris, ne ſatiaret aſpefFum, vel quia ſic 
« Jecebat. He ſtarts the Idea and leaves 
« the Imagination to purſue it: The Sam- 
< ple he gives you is ſo fine, that you are 
* preſently curious to ſee the whole Piece, 
« and then you have your Share in the 
Merit of the Diſcovery ; a Compliment 
« which ſome able Writers have forgot to 
pay their Readers.” © Tacitus, ſays the 
fake Writer, “has a Style peculiar to Ar 
| Sis 
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« ſelf, a fort of Language of his own, one 


fit to expreſs the amazing Vigour of his 


« Spirit, and that Redundancy of Reflec- 
« tions, which for Force and Frequency 
« are to be equalld by no Writer be- 
« fore or ſince.” Mr. Gordon, in ſhort, is ſo 
great an Admirer of this ancient Hifurian, 
that he cannot ſee the leaſt Imperfection in 
all his Writings. © There are Charms, 
« fays he, in his Manner and Words, as 

„well as in his Thoughts; and he wears 
the only Dreſs that would become him.” 


The Obſcurity for which he is ſo fre- 
3 cenſured by Writers, Mr. Gordon 


thinks to be a Charge without any great 


Foundation, and yet is ſo unfortunate as 
to approve of the following Epigram, and 


to call it a fine ſnort Character of Tacitus. 


Veracem fecit Probitas, Natura ſagacem 
OBSCURUM brevitas te, gravitalq; brevem. 


Rapin, on the other hand, who is no 


contemptible Writer, cannot think that 
this /7;forian is entirely free from Faults, 
tho at the ſame time he allows him to be 
a Genius above the common Standard: He 
is of Opinion, that his Style is not ſo pro- 


| per for Hifory as that of Livy, he being 


rather remarkable for pompous Diction and 
dazling Ornaments, for ſhining Figures and 


bold Deſcriptions, than for that Evenneſs 
and Perſpicuity, that majeſtic Simplicity of 


Epen which we meet with in Livy, 
and 
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and which is one of the greateſt Beauties 
in the Ziforical Way of Writing. & The 
„ bright Sallies of Wit in 7. acitus, lays 
& Rapin, may be compar'd to Flaſhes of 
The Lightning, which rather dazzle than il- 
“ luminate.“ 
Whether Rapin, or Mr. Gordon is more 
happy in conſidering the Merit of this Au- 
thor, muſt be left to the judicious Reader 
to determine. 
If Tacitus has ſome little Faults, he I is 
has certainly great Beauties; and ſome- I the 
what ſo very grand and extraordinary in Re 
his Sentiments and Manner, as may recom- the 
pence and atone for moſt of his Failings. he 
He wrote ſixteen Books of Annals, tome “ 
of which are loft, and a Hifory of the WW © 
Roman Affairs in leveral Books, of which Wl © 
only five are remaining. BA 
The Annals begin with Auguſtus Ceſar, 5 
continuing an Account of Things from his 
Time to almoſt the Death of Nero, viz. to 
A. U. C. 819. Whereas his Hiftory com- 
mences with the Adminiſtration of Galba, 
A. U. C. 821. and ends in the Time of 
 FPeſpajian, A. D. 70. This Hiforian like- 
wile writ the Life of Agricola, and a Trea- 
tiſe of the Manners of the Germans. 
He flouriſh'd under Ye/pafian and the 
| ſucceeding Emperors, and was employ din 
ſeveral publick ' and honourable Offices, 
which he diſcharged with great Credit 
and Reputation. 


Thbeſe. 
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Theſe are the only Latin Hiforians that 
are perhaps abſolutely neceſſary to be pe- 
raſed by the Student: The Remainder of 
the Roman Story may be collected from the 
3 4, and 5h Volumes, that are added to 
| Mr. Echard's Epitome. The firſt of theſe 
additional Volumes received the Approba- 
tion of Mr. Echard himſelf; and the two 
other are ſaid to have been revis'd by him. 
The Character he gives of the firſt Volume 
is thought by ſome to exceed the Merits of 
the Performance, but, I think, without 
Reaſon. Mr. Echard was deſired by the Au- 
thor to give his Opinion of the Work, which 
he has done in the following modeſt Manner. 
« dare not preſume, ſays he, to ſet up for 
a Judge in Matters of this Nature : ; but, 
according to my Opinion, I believe it to 
| © be a very well digeſted, uſeful, and enter- 
« taining Hiſtory ; eſpecially to all ſuch as 
have thought fit to read over the two firſt 
« Volumes upon this Subje&: The Author's 
« Method ſeems to be clear and natural, his 
\ Tranſitions neat and illuſtrating, and this 
" *RefleQtions and Obſervations judicious and 
© infllquQive particularly in Pages 170, 171, 
„and dhe Concluſion. His Style, in the 
* I take be grave, manly, and 
„proper far the Greatneſs of the Subject; 
ein which chere is Perſpicuity without 
* Meanneſs, Strength without Stifineſs, and 
« politeneſs without Affectation. This is 


* what it appcars to me, aſter a careful Pe- 
6 ruſal 


i 


4 portunity of examining it with the ancient 


taken, ſo all that I can fay as to that Mat- 
4 
0 


ſerve therefore, that what is here ſaid of the 


ſame Hand. © 


Hiſtory from the Removal of the Imperial 

Seat by Conſtantine the Great, to the taking 

- of Conſtantinople by the Turks, A. D. 1453, 
which contains the Space of 1123 Years. 


young Student a Courſe of Hiſtory contain- 
ing an Account of Things from the Creation 
of the World to about the 155 Century. 


the Reader ſuch a Collection of 

_ . Hiftory, as is ſufficient f ny onge that is 
not engaged in a very ei. it Stade, in 
Life: By Modern Hiſtory is ge. rally under- 
food ao Hiſtorical Accounts of thoſe Na- 

_ nw. that grew out of the Ruins of the 
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« rufſal of this Work; but as I unde Op. 


« and original Authors, from whence it was 


* 


ter is, That I have no Reaſon to think it 
unfaithful or defective: And I am glad to 
« find my own Deſign ſo well encouraged, 
« and ſo advantageouſly purſued.” Theſe 
are the Words of Mr. Echard, which I muſt 
humbly preſume to think, are a juſt Cha- 
racter of the Performance, I ſhall only ob- 


** 


A 


third Volume, is equally applicable to the 
fourth and fiſth, they being all writ by the 


Theſe three Volumes continue the Roman 


Thus have I preſum'd to lay before the 


odern 


I ſhall therefore proceed to 5 to 


: — 
1 


*The Author 1s \lappos' d to be the 1 ingemous Mr. Hugh. 
Roma 
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Roman Empire, which was once of ſuch a 


Juaſt Extent as to include the greateſt Part 
t of the known World. Io have a through 
Knowledge of Modern Hiſtory therefore, is 
a Effect to be acquainted with the Hiffories 
it W of almoſt all the Nations in the Univerſe. 
o ut as few People have either Leiſure or 
Circumſtances to purſue this Noble tuch in 
: 


o particular a Manner, I ſhall give the 
it N Reader no further Trouble in this reſpect, 
i- Wihan what is abſolutely neceſſary, The 
> WH/ory of a Perſon's native Country, with 
10 that of the neighbouring Nations, will be ex- 
tremely uſeful and entertaining: The Nations 
ne Nhat England by its Situation is more particu- 
arly concerned with, are Scotland, the United 
an Provinces, France, Spain, and Portugal. Some 
ial Wight therefore into the Hiſtories of theſe | 
Ng Countries will be neceſſary to give the Stu- 
3» ent a clear Notion of the Wars that have 
been carry'd on, the Treaties of Peace that 
he Wave been negotiated, and the other impor- 
n- ant Affairs that have been tranſacted be- 
tween us and them. A curſory View of the 
Tranſactions of the other Parts of the World, 
(ſuch as is to be met with in Pufendorf"s 
ntroduction to Hiſtory, in Salmon's Hiſtory of 
al Nations, in Hearne's Ductor Hiſtoricus, or 
books of the like nature) may be ſufficient. 


er- The only Hiſforians that have given us a 
40 large and comprehenſive View of the Hiffory 
the 


of England, are Mr. Echard, and Mr. Rapin 
_ 70 Poyras ; both which Authors have been 
| ” cenſured 
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cenſured or commended as the Political Prin. 
ciples ol Critics have influenc'd their Obſer- 
vations. 

The Faults and Imperfe&ions | in theſe two 
Writers have been deem'd Beauties and 
Marks of Impartiality by different Readers; 
and Party hath hitherto had a great Share i in 
determining the Merits of their reſpectiye 


Performances. The young Student will be 


ſufficiently cautioned againſt the undue 
Warmth and Zeal of each Writer, by remem- 

bring, that Mr. Echard was a ſincere Friend 
to the Engliſh Eſtabliſhment in Church and 
State, and Mr. Rapin a ſtrenuous Advocate 
for Presbyterian and Republican Government. 

By recollecting this ſingle Circumſtance, 

the Reader will be enabled to paſs a tolerable 
Judgment upon the Truth of Facts, and to 
make Allowance for ſanguine Repreſenta- 

tions, where the Principles of the Hi/#orian 
ſeem to have had any Influence. In my 
| Remarks therefore upon theſe two Authors 
I ſhall conſider them in the Capacity of Hiſſo- 
raus, and leave it to the Student's Diſcre- 
tion to chuſe the Author, that he imagines 
has beſt * the Affairs of our Coun- 
tr | 
"Mr. ECHARD is a Writer of F delity; and 
took great Pains in collecting his Materials: 
He conſulted almoſt every Author that had 
writ any Part of the Engliſh Hiffory, and t- 
veral Gentlemen of the firſt Rank and Cha- 


racter for Learning contributed their Al- 
ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance to his Undertaking. The Cabi- 
nets of our Nobility and Gentry were open 
to his Peruſal, and many valuable Particu- 
lars became the Privilege of the Publick 
through the Induſtry of this learned Author. 
And as he was extremely diligent in collect- 
ing his Materials, ſo he appears to have been 
| equally impartial in relating them: The prin- 
cipal Parts of our Hiſfory, that are ſuppos'd 
to be writ with Partiality, or at leaſt with a 
favourable Eye to a particular Party or 
Faction, are the Reigns of King James the 
Firſt, King Charles the Firſt, King Charles 

the Second, and King James the Second. 
The Tranſactions of theſe Reigns are re- 
ated by Mr. Echard with as great a Re- 
gard to Truth, as by any Author whatſo- 


i» WW King James the Firſt with a decent Free- 
dom; nor has he conceal'd any Imperfection 
in that Prince, that could be mention'd 
s, conſiſtent with the Majeſty of his Perſon, 
-er the Dignity of Hiſtoly; he has charg'd 
e- great Part of the ſubſequent Misfortunes 
es and Calamities that befel King Charles the 
n- MWfirſt, upon the Male-adminiftration of his 
Father's Reign; and juſtly obſerves, that 
nd the Seeds of thoſe unparalell'd Troubles 
b: Nvere in a great Meaſure ſown before the 
ad >on's Acceſſion to the Throne. 
ſe. The Reign of King Charles the Firſt was 
a- attended with ſuch extraordinary Events as 
. aan ſearce be equall d in H. eng During 
"ce P- this 


wer, He has laid open the Foibles of 
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this Period, the Conſtitution in Church and 
State was entirely ſubverted, the King 
murder'd, and the Government ulurped by 
a profligate and rebellious Tyrant: The 
different Principles upon which the Kings 


Friends and the Parliament acted, and the 


oppoſite Meaſures that were taken by ſome 
to prevent, and by others to bring about 
this great Scene of Confuſion, are the chief 
Occalion of thoſe many ContradiQions that 

appear in this Part of our Hiffory, and of 
that Variety of Lights in which Facts ar 
repreſented. 

An Hiftorian therefore that has through- 
1y conſidered this Circumſtance, and made 
Allowance for the different Principles of the 

two contending Parties, muſt be acknoy- 


ledged to have taken the moſt unexception-} 


able Method in relating the TrantaGtons 
of this Reign. The Candour of Mr. Echard 
in this relpect has been queſtion'd by ſome 
Writers, but I think, without Reaſon ; for 
as he no where {wells the Prerogatie to 
too great a Height, ſo I can't find that he 
ever abridges the Parliament of thcir juſt 
Rights and Privileges. A Writer of no 
great Reputation indeed, calls Mr. Echard' 


Performance, A poor Copy of the Earl i 


CLARENDON'S {Hifory of the Rebelliul, 
thereby inſinnating, as I imagine, that Mr. 
 Echard has made that noble Hiforian the 
Standard of Truth, implicitly copying hö 
Accounts of Things, w ithout regarding the 
Relation 


, 2 bong 
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Relations of other Authors that have writ 
more favourably of the Proceedings of the 
Farliament. If this is the Meaning of the 


"Refletion, it is a very unjuſt one, Mr. 


Echard having not only conſulted the 
Writers on both Sides, but contradicted the 
Lord Clarendon where- ever he appear'd to 
be miſtaken, and preferr'd the Accounts of 
other Hiſorians. In a Word, conſidering 
the Intricacy of Truth during this trouble- 
ſome Reign, during this conſus'd State of 
Affairs, no one has ſhewn greater Candour 
in examining and reprelenting Facts, than 
Mr. Echard, he having happily dittinguiſh- 
ed between Liberty and Licentiuſneſo, be⸗ 
tween a true Spirit of Patriotiſiu, and the 
reſtleſs Efforts of Ambition and Faction. 
The Reigns of King Charles the Second, 
and King James the Second, are likewite 
writ by this Author in a manner equally 


candid and impartial : The publick. Errors 


and Miſmanagements of both theſe Princes 
being mention'd with a Freedom truly be- 
coming the Character of a faithful o- 
ian; and the Buſineſs of the Revelation 
effected under the latter, being related with 
a Spirit not unworthy an Englifoman that 
has a moſt affectionate Regard for his Reli- 
gion and Liberty, but none for Rebellion. 
Indeed, we are not entertained with a 
paultry and particular Detail of the private 
Vices of theſe Princes, neither has the Halo- 
Han wholly omitted to take Notice of them. 
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He has mention'd them in ſuch a Manner 
as the Dignity of Zfory would admit of; 
and has given ſome Reaſons for not being 
more particular upon ſo diſagreeable a Sub- 
Jet. In this Part of our Hiſory, lays he, 
« I have particularly aim'd at oblerving a 

„ juſt HDecorum, with relation to the Two 
Royal Brothers, and their Chief Mini- 
« fers; and beſides the Caution againſt the 

i ftrong Prejudices that have ſo much pre-. 
« vail'd of late, I have conſider'd them 
« chiefly according to the Dignity of their 
« Offices. I have, indeed, been very free 

„with their publick Errors and Miſma— 
« nagements; but at the fame time very 
« fearful of examining and expoſing, much 

“ lels dilating upon their private Vices and 


„ Extravagancicss The Crimes of great $ 
Men are not to receive the vulgar Pu-. 
« niſhments of Stocks, Whips, and Pillo- . | 
« ries; but they are naturally attended S 
« with Fines and Forſcitures, and even 1 

Death and Extirpation. To ſearch jar . 
« into their dark and ſecret Receſſes, is I 
« preſumptuous in the Writer, and dan- WM : 
« gerous to the Reader: Impartiality in-. 
« deed will not ſuffer thoſe remote Exor- . G 


« bitances to appear very inconfiderable, . 1 
«© but Decency requires they ſhould very = 
« little appear; the one will not allov « 
« them to be varniſh'd over, and the other . 
« commands them to be thrown into Shades. 


« ] find t 
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I find it the more neceſſary to condemn 
„and avoid thoſe Ways, becauſe in theſe 
latter Times we meet with lo many 
« Abuſes of that Kind both in Books and 
« Converſation. Too many in a free Coun- 
«try take a Pleaſure in cenſuring and vilt- 


„ fying their Superiors ; and by making 


bold with Crown'd Heads, they bring 
« all upon the Level, and turn Liberty 
into Licentiouſne/s. And what is com- 
& monly the Conſequence, thoſe Perſons 
who are fo ready to pry into the Vices 
« of Princes, too rarely take notice of their 
« Virtues. Of this Sort we find a nume- 
@ rous Harun ſince the Revolution; as Li- 
bellers and Dealers in Scandal, and ſome 
of the Writers of Secret Hiftories, who 
© have taken ſuch Liberties with their Bet- 
ters, as are hardly to be found in any 
« other Part of the World. And thus 
© while the true and valuable /Z/forians 
Gare diving into the rich Mines of Nature, | 
« theſe diminutive Writers are raking into 
« Kennels and Common-Sbores. 
« A faithful Hiforian, indeed, ought to 


lay open and repreſent the publick Er- 


* rors and Miſcarriages of Princes and great 
* Men, but always with Deſerence to their 
« Staticns and Characters. In ſuch Caſes, 
J have taken all becoming Freedom, but 
with no little Caution, for fear of "EWA ; 
* ming beyond my Strepgth. I have uſed 
the greateſt Freedom with what I ac- 
"#3 count 
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1 principal Blemiſh in the Reig 
ang 45 the Second, the Todos 
ans hg his Royal Word. Such o = 
OR. s ought not to be ſilently pats' 
ri 7 be ab whoſe Bulinels | 
_ 75 1s to judge and iden 
3 elerye, A Failure in tis 
is acting againſt natural Principle 

U 


and therefore beyond the Power of Ex 


C 1 
_ N that unfortunate Prince ne 
oro e —_ ſolemn and ee 
8 85 5 Endeavours to eſtablih 
* 77 wa Arbitrary Potver, would 
Aol as 45 have admitted of various 
So s ae he had then ſuffer'd lets in 
a Rs we his Caſe would have 
ane e. 3 d. But it has been b 
e eee br 
Hoße to carry His grains 


Pointe Whi 
at > Which only ſhews to what a 


milerab 
_ ble Dilemma he was reduc'd. th; 
jer he muſt violate his Ho «hoy 
Honour. or 
J 


ſacrifice his Religion. And if the former 


zuft thus give Place 
hus give Place to the latter, what 


a wretched Ic 
vretched Idea muſt the World have ot 


that No 
but by ts OT IEEE ee 
leaſt diſclaim'd + ry n abhorr'd, or at 
Turks Pray : and Cilayow'd, by Jews 
This is nag Tramp Tujidels “ | 

e Account that Mr. Echard 


| himſelf gives of his Hifory of the Reign: 


of King Charles the & 
g Charles the Second, and King 


mes the Secon. 
T ih L Second, OL rather le Apology 


ne 
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he makes for not being more particular in 
relating their perſonal Vices: Whether tlie 
Apology be juſt or not, muſt be left to the 
judicious Reader to determine. Rapin, the 
Critic, * was of Opinion, that there are 
ſome privileg'd Perſons, whom we ought - 
to treat with Civility and Reſpect: We 
„map, indeed, ſays he, relate their perſo- 


« nal Vices, but never in {uch a manner as 


to offend their Dignity, or debaſe their 


« Greatnels.” 


And as this Author has a fair L itle to 
Impartiality, the firſt and beſt Qualifica- 
tion of a good Hiſſoriau, ſo he is by no 
means ſo contemptible in other reſpects, 

a late Wiiter has repreſented him; his Style 
s generally maſculine and praceful ; his 
Tranſitions eaſy and natural, and his w hole 
Performance clear and anconfus'd : If a low 
Expreſſion, or an injudicious Metaphor has 
lometimes eſcap' d him, if he has not that 
maiterly Eloquence, that Spirit, and Force, 
and Grandeur that is to be met with in 
ſome of the Ancients, he has writ with an 
Impartiality inferior to few of our Moderus. 
Upon the whole, he is an Author of In- 
tegrity, and if he has ſome Paults, there 
is ſcarce a Critic that has cenſur'd him, but 
has a great many more. f 


—— — 


*Rapin upon E ery. 

T The Author of the Hiſtory of England, * FR 
Reigns of the Royal Houſe of Stuart, 1 am Confible: will 
ſcarce ſabſcribe to this Character: And when that Writer 
appears to be free from one fingle Fault, that he has laid 
P 4 to 
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Mr. RA PIN DE THOYRAS is a Writer 
of fine natural Abilities, and had good Op- 
portunities of acquainting himſelf with the 
Engliſh Hiſtory, and examining the Truth 
of Facts ; he underſtood (as his ingenious 
Tranflator informs us) the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spaniſh, French, and Enghfþ Tongues, 
which not only qualify'd him to read the 
Authors he was oblig'd to conſult, in their 
own Language, but to compare our Engliſh 
. Hiſtorians with thole of the neighbouring 
States, and to obſerve the national Partia- 

lity that appears in the reſpective Writers, 
The ſeveral Victories that are aſcrib'd to 
the Enghihh by their own Hiſtorians, are 
often repreſented to their Diſadvantage in 
the Aiftories of Foreigners, and the Viola- 


to Mr. Echard's Charge, he may poſſibly be thought a pro- 
per Judge of his Merit and Abilities _ 3 
Ar preſent I muſt beg leave to think it Mr. Echard's pe- 
culiar Happineſs, that he is cenſur'd by ſuch a Critic; and 
mine, that I chance to diſagree with him, A Writer that 
has proſtituted his Pen to the meaneſt Purpoſes, is not 
much to be regarded: The Panegyricks of ſuch a One 
are really a Diſgrace to a Perſon of Virtue or Learning, 
and his ſevereſt Cenſures, ſure Signs of Merit In ſhort, 


an Author that has ſcarce a good Qualification to recom« | 


mend him to the Learned World, that has neither Honeſty 
or Abilities, that has been publickly convicted of the 
baſeſt Falſehoods and Defamation ; that has ſeldom a Page 
in his whole voluminous Libel without an Untruth, with- 
out a Quibble, or ſome ſuch paultry Impertinence, vaſtly 
beneath the Dignity of Hiſtory; that has ranſack'd every 
ſcribbling Party-Pamphletteer, and made uſe of Lam- 
poons inſtead of authentic Records for Hiſtorical Mate- 
rials: An Author of this Character, I dare venture to 
fay, will have lit.le Weight with Men of Senſe or Learn- 
ing, in determining the Worth of any Writer what- 
ſoever, 2 5 | | 


tion 


FFF 
tion of Treaties is frequently laid to the 
Charge of different Nations by Authors of 
different Countries; Mr. Rapin's Capacity 
to read the ſeveral Aiforians in their na- 
tive Languages, enabled him to enquire into 
the Motives and Reaſons for thele contra- 
dictory Accounts; and if he has not always 
been able to reconcile them, he has at leaſt 
taken care to make ſuch ingenious Reflec- 
tions upon the {ſeveral various Relations, as 
muſt be highly entertaining to the candid 
Reader. But beſides the Privilege of pe- 
mſing the Hfories of our own as well as 
other Nations, © this Author had the Ad- 
vantage of all our Hifſforians by the rich 
Fund of Materials he was ſupply'd with 
from Rymer's Fœdera. By the help of 
this noble Collection of Public Records, 
he has been enabled to correct the Dates 
Hof numberleſs Facts, to diſcover Multi- 
« tudes of Miſtakes in the beſt Engliſh, 
« Scotch, French, Italian, and Spanijſh Hifto- 
* 7141s ; to determine upon many Occa- 
* tions the Differences and Diſputes amongſt 
„Writers, and to inſert in his Zifory leve- 
Gral Events, which are either wholly omit- 
ted, or but lightly mentioned by others.” 
And as his Aſſiſtances were extraordinary, 
lo Mr. 7jndal has offer'd ſome Reaſons to 
incline us to believe that his Impartiality | 
was uncommon : “ For beſides his Privilege 
* as a Foreigner, of ſpeaking the Truth 
freely, without Fear of offending any _ 

- Party, 
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« Party, he had no Motive or Intereſt tg 
« induce him to be partial for or againf 
« England, or any of the neighbouring 
“States; his Life was equally ſpent i 
0 France, England, Holland, and Germay, 
% From the Time he firſt took this Work 
« in hand, he had no Pof?, or Penfon, nor 
« exercis'd any Profeſſion, which might 
« give him a Byaſs tv one Nation more 
than another; and as he had no parti 
* cular Obligations to any of the *forelaid 
„ States, to he had no Reaſon to complain 
« of their ever having done him the lea 
Injuſtice.“ 
However, notwithſtanding what Mr. 7 1 
dal has ſaid in Favour of this Author, Mr. 
Salmon has charg'd him not only with great | 
Omiſſions and Miſtakes, but groſs Miſte- 
Preſentations and Partiality of a particular 
Nature. Whether Mr. $almon's Obſerva- 
tions are all ſtrictly juſt, muſt be left to the 
Reader to judge; "har Mr. Rapin has been 
guilty of a great many Miſtakes, appears 
from Mr. Zindal's own Marginal Ne otes; and 
that he is not the moſt impartial Writer 
that is extant, I think is but too evident 
from the ſeveral Inftances of Infincerity, 
which Mr. Salmon has directly prov'd upon 
him. As to the other Accompliſhments ol 
this Author, Mr. Tindal has repreſented 
them with ſuch Advantage, that if what | 
he has ſaid be truc, nothing more needs be 
added to recommend his 75 Aory to the 
World. 


EA 
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World. Tho' Truth and Impartiality, 
« fays Mr. Tindal, and a through Know- 
« ledge of all Particulars, are the chiefeſt 
and moſt neceſſary Qualifications in an 
« Hifforian, yet theſe are not all. Tis 
« not the bare telling of a true and faith- 
ful Story, 'tis not a tedious, tho' exact 


| « Chronicle, nor a laborious Collection * 


« Manuſcripts, and publick Records 

together in a barren Style, that will ever 
« be deem'd a {7zfory. An Hiforian, as 
Mr. Echard well obſerves, is not ſo much 
« to fill his Reader's Head, as to enlarge 


his Mind; not ſo much to load his Me- 


« mory, as to enrich his Underſtanding ; 
« to elevate his Thoughts, and even to 
« captivate his Affections; a Character that 
none more juſtly deſerves than Mr. Ra- 


yin + You'll find throughout his Perfor- 
| © mance, a judicious Proportion of all the 
Parts, a Simplicity of Narration, an un- 


« affected Style, lively Deſcriptions, ſhort 
« and proper Reflections, a good Conduct, 
« and an animating Spirit that affe cis the 
« Reader, as ff Perſonally concern'd in 
« every Action. In ſhort, the Original 
« wants but few of thoſe Perfections, that 


the great Critics, Le Moyne, and others 


have laid down as requiſite to a com- 


« pleat Hifory.” 


This is a very great Character; and tho 
it is allow'd on all Hands, that Rapin is a 


Writer of excellent natural Abilities, ver 


ſtill 
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{till it does not appear that he has ſuc. 
ceeded ſo extremely well in the Performance 
before us, as Mr. Tindal would make us be. 
lieve. His Deſcriptions are confeſledly 
lively, and his Style eaſy and unaffected; 
but his RefleQions are not always ſhort 0 
proper. In his Account of King Charles 
the Firſt his Reign, (ro mention no other 
Part of the Work) he has embarraſs'd hi; 
Hifory with not only tedious but partial 
Remarks: Inſtead of laying before us a fair 
Account of Things, he enters upon the Me— 
rits of the Caute between the King and 
Parliament; and is a profels'd Advocate 
for the Proceedings of the latter. He pro- 
nounces peiemptorily upon the Diſpute, and 
leaves no Room ſor the Reader to make 
any Judgment of the Legality or IIlegality 
of Facts; whether this is acting the Part of 
an Hiſoti ian, muſt be leſt to proper Judges 
to determine. A Critic of no mean Re- 
_ © putation mentions it as a peculiar Excel- 
« lence in Zrvy, that he relates what he 
& knows of Facts, continuing his Narration 
« without Interruption, and leaving the 
Reader to make Reflections without an- 
« ticipating him with his own ; for every 
one, fays the fame Writer, deſires to be 
« free i in the Judgment he makes of Fact 
« repreſented to him, without being forc- 
« ftalld; and the Uſe of this Freedom i o 
one of the ſweeteſt Pleaſures in Reading. 
&« Tf the core an Author deſigns either to 
« profit 


* 


* 
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0 profit or pleaſe, he muſt cut off all pro- 
« found and abſtracted Speculations, and 


r peak the Truth without commenting 
8 « upon it. But to be perpetually making 
Remarks, is to deſert the Character of an 


I« Hi/orian, who ought to give a Narra- 
tion of Facts without embarraſſing Af- 
fairs With his own unſeaſonable Councils. 
« Beſides, there is nothing more likely to 
corrupt or at leaſt to perplex the Truth, 
than theſe fine Thoughts, which are ſpun 
out of the Author's Brain, and which 
« the Reader has not always Capacity 
enough to diſentangle from the main 
Thread of the Story,” * „ 

Both Mr. Echard, and Mr. Rapin (if Ra- 
in be the Author of the latter Part of the 
Hiſory aſcrib'd to him, which is queſtion'd 
by ſome) bring down their Accounts of the 
Engliſh Affairs to the End of King Fames 
the Second's Reign. As to the following 
Reigns, there is no regular /7iFory writ of 
them, that I know of ; for which Reaſon 
the Reader muſt content himſelf with ſuch 
Annals, Reviews, Epitomes, &c. as are ſre- 
quent in every Bookſeller's Shop. _ 

1 have dwelt the longer upon the Per- 
lormances of the two /7;/forians abovemen- 
tion'd, they having writ the #Z;fory of our 
own Country; the Knowledge of which is 
highly neceſſary for any one that has the 


— 2 


If 


* Rajin the Critic. 


lc aſt 
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leaſt Pretenſions to either the Charader o 
a Scholar or a Gentleman. I ſhall there. 
fore only mention the Authors that hay 
given us the H;/tories of the neighbouriny 
States, and conclude my Account of the 
Writers of Ancient and Modern Hiſtory. 
The Hiſtory of Scotland is writ by By. 
cHAN AN, an Hiſtorian little inferiour to 
the moſt celebrated Writers of Antiquity 
bis Style being truly claſlical, and his whol 
Performance form'd upon the Model of the 
Ancients. 
Le Crtrc's Hiſtory of the United Pri 
VInces is thought to be one of the beſt of 
that Author's Performances; it is tranſlated 
into Engliſh, but by whom I could neva 
learn ; a ranflation of it was defign'd by 
Mr. Burridge, but Dr. Raunen * tells us 
it prov'd abortive. 
P. DAN IE I, the Author of the Hiftory 
of France, © has well vblery'd the Rules he 
„ lays down in his excellent Preface con- 
« ccrning a Method of Writing /7://ory ; he 


%“ does not affect to enter deep into the {ur- | 


6 prizing Parts, but relates all in ſo fine an 
« Bp and ſo judicious a Style, as neye! 
„ to be tedious to his Reader. He 15 
„thought to be ſomething partial, when 
he ſpeaks of the Prote/ants, but in ge- 
„ neral his Hiſtory is a noble Performance.” 

Ir was - gen W the Author himſel, 


«nat 
_— * 


# Rawlins Heh of Stdying Hiſtory. SS, 
| | Wen. 
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i 
which Abridgment is done into Engli/b by 
a good Hand. = ” 


MaRIANA, who writ the Hiſfory of 


Spain, is an Author of great Credit and 


Reputation in the Learned World: His 


Hiffory conſiſts of thirty Books, and is 
mention'd by Rapin the Critic with great 


Advantage. As Mariana in this Work 


« goes not beyond Ferdinand the Catho- 


« lick, it will be neceſſary to have a ſmall 


« Piece, wrote by Mariana himſelf, enti- 
« tled, Summarium de Rebus Hiſpanie, in 
« which he carries on his Hiffory from the 
« Year 1515, to 1612. This Piece was 


« printed at Meutæ in 1619, and is to be 


« met with at the End of ſeveral of the 
« Copies of the Hifory, of the Mentz Edi- 
« tion, This Writer who ſpares not Kings 


« themſelves, when they Were bad, has 
« tranſlated his Hiſſory into Spaniſh, and 
the Verſion is as much eſteem'd as the 
« Original Latin He has been charg'd 


« with too much Moderation ſhewn to the 


French, and to Proteflantiſm, and ac- 


« cus'd of ſeveral Miſtakes in Geography.® 


The Kingdom of Portugal being only a 
Part diſmember'd from the Haniſh Domi- 


nions, its Hiſtory, till the Eleventh Cen- 
tury, is included in that of Spain - Aſter 


reading Mariana, therefore, P. Le .2wten's 
Hiſtory of Portugal, and the Abbet de 


11 


1 


* Racwlinſon. 


Fertot's 
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Vertot's excellent Account of the Revolytiy 
in that Kingdom may be ſufficient. Thi 


laſt Author has writ with great Judgment 
and Beauty; his Diction is eaſy and ele. | 

" gant; and his Hiforical Materials are ſo well 0 
-thoſen, that the Reader is generally en- 1 

. .,-tertain'd with ſomething Curious or Impor. 
tant, without being troubled with the leß 
— Ignifiean Paſſages that go toward the Nai. a 
rative, and ſerve only to fill up the Chain a 

of Events. The ſame Author has writ the . 
Hiſory of the Revolutions in Sweden, ina ll ted 
Jadicious and beautiful Manner, No 

In this Collection of Hifory, the Learned E. 
Reader will obſerve, that ſeveral excellem pa 
Hifloriaus are omitted; the Reaſon for the 
Omiſſion has been taken Notice of already, z 
and needs not be repeated. However, the il .; 
young Student may poſſibly be willing to m. 
Enow ſome of the moſt valuable Authors, 50 
that have not been mention'd, for which ve 
Reaſon the following C A T AL OG U EI. 
may not be unacceptable to him. th 
WRITERS of UNIVERSAL H1sSTORY, g 
Diſcours ſur Þ Hiffoire unjverſelle, de Mon- n. 

leur [Eveque de Meaux, in 4% d 

This Work i is Tranflated into Engliſh 

y 


tr Walter Ralcigh's Hg 5 of the World, 


This valuable Performance is continued 
down by different Hands to the Year 1707. 


WRITERS 
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WRITERS of the GREEK and ROMAN HISTORY, 


Polybius. D > 
Cornelius Nepos. FT « N -# 3 
Dionyſrus Halicarnaſſeas. |  MVSEVM 


Dion Caſſius. BRITAN NICVM 


— — 


Velleius Paterculus. 


Ammianus Marcellinus. 

The Roman Hiſtory With Notes Hi "MY 

| cal, Geographical, and Critical; and illuſtra-. 
id with Copper-plates, Maps, and a great 
Number of authentick Medals. Done into 
Engliſh from the original French of the 
Fathers Catrou and Rouille. 


There is an Epitome of this Work intend- 
ed by a learned and ingenious Hand, a Spe- 
men of which was lately publiſhed ; and if 
he Author purſues his Deſign in the ſame 
noble Manner, he has begun, it will be a 
very excellent and uſeful Performance. His 
Language is truly beautiful, and ſuited to 
the Dignity of Hifory ; and his additional 
Notes (which relate chiefly to the Roman 
Cuſtoms and Antiquities) will perhaps make 
his Epitome of greater Ule to the young Stu- 
dent, than the Oni e 


Wi RITERS of the HtSTORIES and Axriaurrirs 
of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND and IRELAND, 


Robertus Sheringhamus die Anglorum 
Gent is Orig ine. wy 
Q 5 
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Sir William Temple's e to fle as 

Hiſtory of England. as 
Bacon's Hiſtory of Henry VII, 
Herbert's Hiftory of Henry VIII. 
Hey ward*s Hiffory of Edward VI. 


Camdeni Annales Rerum Anglicarum 6 
HFibernicarum regnante Elizabetha. 


Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion. 
P. de Orleans: Hiiſtoire des Revolutions i 
Angleterre. This Book is tranſlated int 
Eng liſb. 

Nicol ſon's Scottiſh Hiſtorical n 


Sir James Ware's Antiquities and Hi 14 
of Ireland, 


Cox' D Hibernia Anglicana. 


Tf the Student would know the beſt Ed. 
tions of theſe and the other Hiſſorians that are 
recommended in this Chapter, or be furniſh'd 
with the Hiſtories of other Countries, he may 
conſult the learned Dr. Rowlinſor's Meth 
of Studying Hi/ory, where he will meet with 
a judicious Catalogue of almoſt all the val. 
able Hiſtorians that are extant. 

3. I proceed now to offer a Word or two 
with regard to the Manner in which the {- 
veral Hiſiorians recommended may be read 


with Advantage, 


_ HrsToRY is not to be read as an enter 
taining Tale or an idle Romance, but as ibe 

De poſitory of uſeful and inſtruftiye Events 
> k 


7A Pg. * © ©, er ð — 
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as the Source of Prudence and good Counſel; 
as the beſt and moſt effectual Rule of Con 
duct and Manners. Confin'd without it; 


| fays the elegant Rollin, to the Bounds of the 
Age and Country wherein we live, and ſhut 


up in the narrow Circle of ſuch Branches of 
Knowledge as are peculiar to us, and within 
the Limits of our own private Reflections, 
we remain ever in a kind of Infancy, which 


leaves us Strangers to the reſt of the World, 


and profoundly i ignorant of all that has gone 


before us, or even now ſurrounds us. What 


ö the ſmall Number of Years that make vp 
the longeſt Life, or what the Extent of 4 
Country which we are able to poſſeſs or tra- 
vel over, but an imperceptible Point, in 
Compariſon of the vaſt Regions of the Uni- 


| verſe, and the long Series of Ages which 


have ſucceeded one another, ſince the Crea- 
tion of the World! And yet all we are cas 
pable of knowing muſt be limited to this im- 
perceptible Point, unleſs we call in the Stu- 
dy of Hi/tory to our Aſſiſtance, which opens 
to us every Age and every Country, keeps 
up a Correſpondence betwixt us and the 
great Men of Antiquity, ſets all their Actions 
before our Eyes, their Atchievements, their 
Virtues and their Faults; and by the pru- 
dent Reflections it lays before us, or gives us 


an Opportunity of making, ſoon teaches us 


to be wiſe before our Time, and in a man- 
ner far ſuperiour to all the Lectures of the 
greateſt Maſters. A Direction or two there- 
Q 2 fore 
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fore for reading this uſeful Branch of Know. 

ledge may not be improper. And here it 

may poſſibly be of ſervice to the Student to 
have a Regard to the two following Particu- 

i, . 3 
I/, What is proper to be remember'd, and, 

_ 24ly, How to remember ſuch Incidents 
and Events, as are worthy his Notice. 

As to the Firſt of theſe Obſervations, it is 
not perhaps very eaſy to determine what i 
proper for the Student to remember, the 
different Profeſſions and Applications of | 
Gentlemen, naturally inclining them to take 
notice of ſuch Particulars, as are more pecu- 
liarly ſuited to their Genius, or more imme- 
diately ſerviceable to the reſpective Studies 
they have made it their Buſineſs to proſecute, 
Whilſt the Politician is nicely obſerving the 
Riſe and Decay of States, the Meaſures that 
advanc'd their Greatneſs, and the Malc- 
adminiſtration that contributed to their Ruin, 
the Soldier has a particular Eye upon the Mi- 
litary Atchievements of Nations, upon the 
Conduct of Generals, ard the Diſcipline of 
Armies. Bat if a Philoſopher, whole Study 
confifts chiefly in Searches into the Secrets 
of Nature chance to be reading Hi/ory, his 
Remarks are uſually of another kind. He 
_ obſerves the Hiforian's Account of Earth- 


 - guakes, Eclipſes, &c. and is particularly 


pleas'd to meet with a Diſcovery in relation 
to the true Cauſes, the Properties and Ope- 
rations of Things in the- Natural World.. 

os The 
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The Grammarian, on the other hand, ſeldom 
forgets his Profeſſion, but 1s apt to dwell on 
literal Miſtakes, on Faults in Conſtruction, 
and Improprieties of Diction. The Anti- 
quary likewiſe has generally a Regard to his 
favourite Study, taking notice of the ancient 
Laws and Cuſtoms of Nations, and adding 


to the Collection he has perhaps made of 


ſuch uſeful Curioſities. 
This Practice, as it is by no means blame- 
able, it being the Buſineſs of every Man to 


make all poſſible Improvements in that par- 
ticular Study he is engag'd in, yet ſtill 


theſe are not the only Remarks, that are to 
be made in reading Hiſſory. In order to ren- 
der this noble Study uſeful, and reap the 


Benefits that may be expected from it, other 


Particulars, beſides what relate to a Gentle. 
man's peculiar Profeſſion, muſt be taken 


| notice of ; theſe Particulars are ſo judiciouſly 


reduc'd to, and rang'd under proper Heads 


by the ingenious Mr. Rollin, that little or 
nothing needs be added to his Obſervations 


in this reſpect. 

I ſhall 4 5 therefore tranſeribe his Rules 
jor taking notice of what is proper to be 
remember'd in Hiſtory, and refer the Reader 


to the beautiful Manner, in which he has 
apply'd his Rules to Hi/forical Facts. His 


Rules are as follow: The Student is directed, 


= To oblerye what relates to Ulages 


and Cuſtoms, 


x 240%. 
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 adly. And principally to enquire after the 
Truth. 
zaly. To endeavour to find out the Cauſe, 
of the Riſe and Fall of Empires, the Victory 
or Lols of Battles, and Events of the like 
Nature. 
 4thly. To Study the Character of People 
and great Men mention'd in Hifory. 

5thly, To attend to ſuch Inſtructions, 2 
concern Manners, and Conduct of Life, and, 

Gy. To take notice of Frey thing that 
relates to Religion. 

Theſe Rules are ſo ingeniouſly apply di 
Facts in Hiſtory by the elegant Author aboyc- 
mention'd, that ſhould the Reader neglecd 
to acquaint himſelf with his Performance, 


he would omit to read the moſt bean 


and uſeful Treatiſe that ever was writ upon 
the Subject. I ſhall therefore add nothing 
farther on this Head, but refer the Reade 
wholly to this excellent Work.“ 

 2dly, The Student being farniſh' d with 


Directions for taking Notice of ſuch Particu- 


lars as are proper to be remember'd in H- 
ſtory, the next Enquiry is, how he ſhall be 
able to remember them: And here I ſhall 
offer ſuch Hints for aſſiſting the Memory, as 
have occurr'd to me in reading, and been 
found ſerviceable for that Purpoſe: Different 
Writers, have preſcrib'd different Helps of 


this kind; the moſt uſeful of which, J think 
are the following, es 


Rollin Method of teachi ing ; the Belles * . 
I U. That 
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1//, That the Student divides the whole 
Body of a Hiſtory into certain Parts and In- 
tervals, 
2dly. That he reads with a Chronolhgica! 
Table, and Geographical Maps before him, 
zaly. That he writes down ſome of the 
principal Particulars that he has a mind to 


| remember, or elſe repeats them to himſelf 


after reading them; 
4thly. That he calls in 1 the Aſſiſtance of 


Medals, and, 


5thly. That he makes uſe of fome Techni- 
cal Lines or Verſes. 

That the Reader may be able to apply 
theſe Rules, and make them ſerviceable to 
his Scudies : I ſhall offer a Word or two 
with regard to the Uſe and Advantage of 
them, and conclude my Directions for read- 
Ing eg, 5 

The firſt of theſe Rules has been re- 
55 by the greateſt Scholars, and been 


| found ſerviceable for the Purpoſe intended, 


The Author of the Duffor Hiftoricus has 
0 divided the whole Compals of Chronology 

into thirteen grand Epochas, all beginning 
Gre the Letter C ; and Mr. Prideaux in 
* his Introduction to Hiſſory, has made uſe 
© of the Number 7 throughout his whole 
— 

By an Expedient of this kind the Memo- 
ry is aſſiſted in a particular Manner, the ge- 
neral Plan of a whole Hiftory being by this 


Means laid before the Reader at one View, 


8 4 5 and 
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and the Series and Duration of the principal 
Events pointed out with great Exactneſs. 
Thus for Inſtance: Let us ſuppoſe the 
Student willing to be acquainted with the 
Roman Story; as this Hiſtory from Romulus 
to Auguſtus includes a Period of 723 Year, 
the infinite Number of Facts during this long 
Space of Time, muſt neceſſarily create Con- 
ſuſion, and diſtract the Memory of the 
Reader, unleſs aſſiſted by certain Diviſions 
and ſtated Intervals ; let the the whole H- 
 fiory therefore be divided into the Five tol- 
lowing Parts; 

Y EARS 
The Firſt including the Roman _ 
Affairs from the Foundation of 0 = 
the City to the End of the 076 "Oy 

Government which laſted 
The Second from the Efta- 
bliſhment of the Conſuls to the . 
Conqueff of Rome Dy the Gauts, 5 
Which takes in 
The Third from the Sacking of 
Rome to the End of the firſt Pu- 5 24 
nick War, which contains 

The Fourth from the firſt Pa-) 
nick War to the third, being 85 
Period of 
And the Fifth . the De- 
ruction of Carthage to the Change La 


120 


of the Republic into a Monarchy 
under Auguſtus, containing 


+ ww. 
7 
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Let theſe few Particulars be committed to 
the Students Memory; as they will ſerve to 
give him a general View of the Hiſfory, fo 
they will prevent Confuſion, and aſſiſt him 
in recollecting the intermediate Events, that 
are related during theſe remarkable Periods. 
2. The next Direction offer'd for aſſiſting 
the Memory of the Student is to read with a 
Chronological Table and Geographical Maps be- 
fore him. The Uſe of a Chronological Table 
and the Manner of reading Geographical Maps 
has been conſider'd already, and needs not 
be repeated. I ſhall only obſerve therefore 
under this Head, that if a Reader conſults 
the Chronology of an Hiftorical Fact, and 
views the Place where it was tranſacted in 
the Map; the Date and Place will make a 
ſtrong Impreſſion upon his Memory, and 
help him to retain the Account of the Fact 
itſelt. The Place where an Event happen'd 
i; a kind of Image of the Tranſaction, and 
will call up the Remembrance of it in a 
forcible Manner“ | 
Thus for Inſtance: At the famous Battle 
of 1/as, fought between Alexander and Da- 
rius about 333 Years before CHRIST, we 
read, that Alexander with Thirty five thou- 
land Men defeated an Army of above Six 
hundred thouſand Per fans. This being, as 
it were, the deciſive Battle that determin'd 
the Fate of the Perſian Empire, it ought in 


à particular manner to be remember'd ; now 


a Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, ns 
DQyam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, Hor, 
Hs N 
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as nothing will ſerve to eſtabliſh the Credit N ceſ 
of this Story fo much as the Situation of the Re 
Place where the Armies engag'd, ſo nothing be 
can pollibly imprint it ſo ſtrongly upon the are 
Memory of the Student as a View of it in the P. 
Map: When the Reader finds in his May, Wil w! 
that Ifus lies near the Streights which lead 
from Cilicia to Syria, that there is not Room 
in theſe Sreights for above Thirty thouſand 
Men to be drawn up in Line of Battle, and 
that the numerous Army of the Perf 7ans 
were by this means render'd in ſome meaſure 
uſeleſs; this Circumſtance accounts for the 
ſurpriſing Nature of the Relation, and muſt 
leave ſuch an Impreſſion upon a curious 
5 1 as can't well be forgotten. 

The next Rule that is propos'd for 
affifiing the Student's Memory, is to write 
down ſome of the principal Particulars, that 
he has a mind to remember, or elſe to r- 
peat them to himſelf after reading them. 

It is almoſt grown into a Maxim amorgſt 
the Learned, that a Student ſhould never 
read any Thing that is valuable without a 
Pen in his hand, ready to remark and write 
down ſuch Particulars as are worthy his 
Notice. A Common-Place-Book tor taking 
down ſuch uſeful Obſervations as occur in 
reading, has been recommended by moſt 
Gentlemen, that have writ of Education, 
and if the Book be well contriv d, if the 
Paſſages taken from Authors are ditpos' din 
a regular Manner, the Expedient mult ne- 

ceſſarilj 
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ceſſarily be of Service to the Student. Few 
Readers are capable of remembring all the 
beautiful Sentiments and RefleQions, that 
are to be met with in Authors; a Common- 
Place-Book therefore is a kind of Repoſitory 
where fine Obſervations upon all Sorts of 
Subjects are rang'd in ſuch Order that the 
Reader may have Recourle to them upon 
all Occaſions; Dr. Felton has endeayour'd 
to ridicule a Practice of this kind; but 1 
think there is more Wit than Argument in 
what he has urg'd againſt it. 

However, this is not the Expedient that 
I would recommend in reading H7fory ; 
the Student in peruſing Hyfory is only 
deſir d to get a little Paper-Book, and as 
he reads, to enter down ſome of the princi- 
pal Events in the exact Order, that they 
happen'd, with the Dates affixd to them; 
this Dr. Felton himſelf acknowledges to be 
an uſeful Help to the Memory. For tho 
it is little more than writing an Index to a 
Book, yet that Index being writ by the Stu- 
dent himſelf, will aſſiſt his Memory, and 
being perus'd at Leiſure, will be almoſt as 
derviceable in recovering the Remembrance 
of Facts, as reading over the whole Hiſtory 
again. 9295 5 5 
It might probably be expected that I 
ſhould here ſubjoin a Specimen of ſuch Hi- 
ſorical Facts, as are worthy the Reader's 


I— ů ů 


The Common-Place-Book, recommended by Mr. Lockes 
15 as uſeful as any thing of the kind that I have met with, 
1 Pelton upon the Claſſics, _ 


Notice; 
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Notice; but as this Particular may be learnt 
from Mr. Rollins Rules abovemention d, 
and as I may poſſibly trouble the Publick 
with an Abſtract of our Englzh Hiftory 
form'd upon Mr. Rollins Plan, and digeſted 
into Queſtions and Anſwers ſor the Benefit 
of Youth, I ſhall add nothing further on 
this Head. 
To recolle@ ſome of the principal Parti- 
culars, that the Student has been reading, 
and to repeat them to himſelf, is a Method 
preſcrib'd by ſome Writers as very uſeful, 
not only to revive the Remembrance of 
Things, but to furniſh a Man with a Com- 
mand of Words, and to make him talk 
handſomely in Company. If the Expedient 
is ically attended with theſe Adyantages, 
it could be wiſh'd, that it was more fre- 
_ quently made uſe of, than it is; it being cer- 
tainly true, that Gentlemen of the oreateſ 
A pplication and Learning are frequently 
leaſt able to expreſs themſelves, or to talk 
with Eaſe and Propriety : Beſides, this 
Expedient amounts to a regular Exerciſe of 
the Memory, which muſt neceſſarily im- 
prove it, the Paculties of the Mind, as 
well as the Parts of the Body, naturally 
receiving Streng from the conſtant. Vic 
and Exerciſe of them. 
Another Help to the Memory is the 
Study of Medals. Bur as few have cither 
Leiſure or Circumſtances to purſue this 
Study in ſuch a Manner as to make it 
ſeryiceable 
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ſerviceable to the Memory, I ſhall leave 
this Obſervation with the incomparable 
Mr. Addiſon's Remark upon it, to whom 


| we owe the Hint. The Paſſage is in his 


Dialogues upon the Uſefulneſs of ancient 
Medals. © There is one Advantage, ſays 
Eugenius, that ſeems to me very conſider- 
„able, although you Medalliſis ſeldom 
( throw it into the Account, which is the 
« oreat Help to Memory one finds in 


to Medals. For my own Part, I am very 


« much embarraſs'd in the Names: and 
Ranks of the ſeveral Roman Emperors, 


| « and find it difficult to recolle& upon Oc- 


« caſion the different Parts of their Hiſfory; 
« butyour Medallifs, upon the firſt naming 
« of an Emperor, will immediately tell you 


| © his Age, Family and Life: To remember 


« where he enters in the Succeſſion, they 
« only conſider in what Part of the Cabinet 
« he lies, and by running over in their 
Thoughts ſuch a particular Drawer, will 
« give you an Account of all the remark- 

Gable Parts of his Reign. 
5. Another Expedient for aſſiſting t the 
Memory are Technical Lines or Verſes. 
This Method of helping the Memory 
owes its beſt Improvements to the Labours 
of the learned and ingenious Dr. Grey. This 
excellent Scholar has apply'd his Technical 
Lines to ſome of the moſt uſeful Parts of 
Learning, and by this means made the Re- 
membrance of ſeveral valuable Particulars 
in 
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in the reſpeQive Branches of Knowledge 
extremely ealy. „„ 

Thus for Inſtance: The Hifßory of the 
firſt Six General Councils, at leaſt ſuch va. 
luable Particulars relating to them as ate 
chiefly neceſſary to be remembred, are in. 
cluded in the two following Lines. 


Nicfilcon- ariel, Codathe-mazeib, Ephcethe-nesf), | 
Challemar- eudiola, Covijuſt-Olut, C-agcopo-monſiix, 


As theſe two Lines can be no great Bur 
then to the Student's Memory, ſo they 
_ readily point out the ſeveral Particular 
that they are intended to repreſent. Ever 
Syllable has its diſtinct Signification; the 
Fi repreſents the Place were the Council 

was held; the Second ſhews who was Pife 
at that Time; the Third under what En- 
Peror the Council was call'd; the Fourt) 
againſt what Heretick, and the Fifth in 
what Zear of our Lord, as may be ſeen more 
at large in the Author's Explanation of thc 
reſpective Syllables s“ 
8 V Seyera: 
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Thus the firſt Word is Nicflcon-aritel. Nic denotes the 
Council of Nice, Sil Pope Silveſter, Con the Emperor Con- 
ſtantine, ari the Heretick Arius, tel the Year 325. The 
cond Word is Codathemateib ; Co denotes the Council of Con 
fantinsple, Da Pope Damaſus, the, the Emperor Beodiſiii. 
ma the Macedonians, teib 381. The third is Ephrethe-nesf;v" 
Eph the Council of Epheſus, ce Pope Celeſtine, the, the Em- 
peror Theodeſius, nes the Ne/torians, fib the Vear 431. The 
fourth is Challemar-eudiola; Chal the Council of Chalcedn, 
le Pope Leo, mar the Emperor Marcian, eudi the Errors 0: 
Eutyches and Diaſcorus, ola the Year 451. The fifth | 


r at 
Several uſeful Facts and Events in the 
Hiſtory of England, Greece, Rome, &c. are 
likwile reduced to Technical Lines in the 
manner abovementioned, and made ſo in- 
telligible by the Rules, which the Author 
his given us for that Purpole, that they are 
as eaſily rememberd as an Cde in Horace. 
But to multiply Inſtances of this kind would 
make my Oblervations too long ; for which 
Reaſon I ſhall refer the Reader to the Book 
itlelf, it being entituled Memoria Technica : 
Or, A new Method of Artificial Memory, 
by Dr. Grey. „ 
Thus have I preſum'd to offer a Direction 
or two to the young Student for reading 
Hiſtory, which I hope will not be thought 
tedious, conſidering the uſeful Nature of Hi- 


forical Knowledge. Some Knowledge of this 


kind is abſolutely neceſſary for Gentlemen 
in every Station of Life; without it the 
Lawyer, the Stateſman, the Soldier, &c. 
muſt appear to a great Diladvantage, and 


—_ 


Crvijuſt-Olut 3 Co ſtands for Conflantiniple, vi Pope Vigilius, 
uſt the Emperor Fuſtinian, O the Errors of Origen, lut, 
the Year 553. The fixth is C-agcopo-monſeiz ; C ſtands for 
Conſtantinople, ag for Pope Agatho,. copo, the Emperor Con- 
/tantine Pogonatus, mon the Monothelites, ſei the Year 680. 
The only Difficulty attending this Explanation relates to the 
aft Syllables, which denote the Year of the Lord. This Dif- 
keulty is made eaſy by the following Table. = 


1 | 7 0 s | au | of | ei y 
•ʃlj 8 
— FEE F 1 „ Sx 
ere 4 or þ ſtand for 1, e or 4 ſor 2, i or 7 for 3, and fo 


on; ſo that / is 325, and teib 381, &c. 


be 
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be very deficient in the Exerciſe of their 
reſpective Profeſſions. | 
Unleſs a Student -knows ſomething of 
 Hiftory, a Common Claſſic mult be unintelli 
ible to him; without ſome Acquaintance 
with the Greek and Rowan Hiftorians, the 
Alluſions in the Clafical Writings muſt be 
difficult and obſcure 3 and the Beauty of 
ſeveral Paſſages in thoſe ancient Author 
eſcape his Obſervation. - For this Reaſon 
I have choſe to recommend to the young 
Scholar the Study of Hory before that of 
Claſſical Learning, the latter having ſome 
dependance upon the Knowledge of the 
former, at leaſt that Part of it that relates 
to the Grecian and Roman Hain, 


o 


nen 


into the Number of the Clafics, I hope will be excus d, 


of the Ancients, h 
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© Y CrassIcal LEARNING, I 
| underſtand ſuch an Intimacy with 
the beſt Greek, Latin, and Engliſo 
== Writers, * as ſhall capacitate the 


Student not only to ſee and admire the 
Beauties of their ſeveral Compoſitions, but 

to imitate their Manner of Writing, to 
tranſcribe their Spirit and their Eloquence, 
and make their Diction and their Senti- 
ments his own. This | take to be ſtricily 


and properly Clafical Knowledge, 


-— "rs — — ”—_— 
9 


K 


* Fnzlifh Writers are here mention'd, becauſe I con- 
der myſelf writing to the Engliſh Student; not that T 


intend hereby to exclude any Modern Authors, that have 


writ well either in French or Italian, if the Reader has 
Leiſure to learn the reſpective Languages. 5 
The Liberty that I rake in introducing Modern Authors 


vhen I aſſure the Reader that I ſhall recommend none 
but thoſe of the firſt Rank and Character, and ſuch as 
have form'd their Manner of Writing upon the Model 


Direction or two, which may poſſibly be 
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The Buſineſs of our Grammar Schools is 
to teach the ConftruQion of the Englþh, 
Latin and ' Greek Tongues, and to inſtrud 
Youth in the Idioms of the reſpective Lan. 
guages. The Methods that are taken for 
this Purpoſe are uſually ſucceſsful with re- 
gard to the Greek and Latin, the youny 
Scholar at eighteen Years of Age being fle 
quently able to read them with Eaſe, and 
write them with Propriety and ExaQneſs; 
if he is deficient in any reſpec, it is gene- 
rally in his native Tongue; after he ha; 
made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Greet 
and Latin, he is often a Stranger to thc 
Neatneſs, and Propriety of his own Lan- 
guage, and extremely ſtiff and aukwaid in 
his Engliſh Compoſitions. Whether this De- 
ficiency might not in a great Meaſure be 
remedied, by putting ſome of the beſt Ei 
gliſþ Writers into his Hands at School, by 
ſhewing him the moſt valuable Tranſlations 
of the Claſſics, and obliging him frequently 
to make Engliſh Exerciſes, I muſt humbly 
leave to'the Judgment of thoſe learned 
Gentlemen , that are engag'd in the Edu- 
cation of Youth. As the Buſineſs of the 
School does not come within the Compal 
of my Deſign, as the young Scholar is ſup- 
pos'd to have gone through this Part of his 
Education, I ſhall only preſume to offer 3 


of ſervice to him in peruſing the Claſſi 
a ſecond Time. The Deſign of his m—_ 
— e them 
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them at School was to furniſh him with the 
Languages in which they are writ; he is 
now to read them in order to obſerve and 
imitate their Beauties, or in other Words to 
ſpeak and write handſomely. _ 
The Advantages of Claſica] Learning 
are ſo elegantly diſplay'd by the beſt 
Writers, that little or nothing new can be 
ſaid upon the Subject. The Qaſſics are an 
inexhauſtible Treaſure of good Senſe, and 
the Standard for fine writing; it is here 
ve muſt have Recourſe for 3 and 
Elegance; tis here the Author and the 
Orator muſt form their Characters; it is 
theſe excellent Writers muſt be their Model 
for Diction, for Conduct, and for all the 
graceful Embelliſhments of Diſcourſe. In 
this Chapter therefore, I ſhall humbly offer 
ſuch Directions for reading the Calſics, as 
may ſerve to aſſiſt the young Student in 
oblerying their Beauties, and imitating their 
Manner of Writing. 

But before I proceed to my Obſervations 
of this kind, I'Il beg leave to lay before 
the Reader a Catalugue of a few ſelect Au- 
thors in the Greek, Latin and Engliſh Tongues, 
that are truly beautiful in their kind, that 
are perfect Patterns of Style, and proper for 
Imitation; under this Head I ſhall at- 
tempt a ſhort Character of each, and ap- 
priſe the Reader of the peculiar Diction, 
ge which the ſeveral Writers are remark- 
able. : 


R 2  Crass1cs 
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 CrassIcs in the GR ERK Toncuy, 


_  Xenophon de Cyri nen, 


Avrzons in the LATIN Toxcvr, 


In the ENGI 13 . Toxcus, 


Novum Teflamentum Græcum. 
Homeri Opera. 
Platonis Opera. 

Demoſthenis & Aiſchinis Opera. 


Plutarchi n 


M. 75 ullij Ciceronis Opera. 
7. Livij Hiſtoria. | 
J. Cæſaris Commentarij. 
C. Salluſtij Hi Eſoria. 
Virgilius. 

Horatius. 
Terentius, 


7 le Fheclators. 
Mr. Addiſon's Works, 


Mr. Pope's Works. 
Milton's Paradiſe loi. 
Dr. Atterbury's Works, 


N Baker's Reflections upon Learning. 
| Clarendon s Hi e 7. 


i ; Among 
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' Amongſt Authors of the firſt Rank and 
Character, I take the few abovenam'd to be 
particularly valuable, and worthy the re- 
peated Peruſal of the young Scholar. Dr. 
Felton, in his elegant Diſſertation upon the 
Claſſics, has given us the following Defi- 
nition of a fine Piece of Compoſition. 
A Compoſition is then perfect, when the 
Matter riſeth out of the Subject; when 
the Thoughts are agrecable to the Mat- 
« ter, and the Expreſſion ſuitable to the 
Thoughts; when there is no Inconſiſten- 
« cy from the Beginning to the End; when 
the whole is per{picuous in the beautiful 
Order of its Parts, and form'd in due Sym- 
« metry and Proportion.” Now the Au- 
thors I have juſt nam'd generally come up 
| to this Character. Like the celebrated 
| « Maſters in the ſeveral Schools of Paint- 
« ing, they are all Originals in their Way, 
« and differ only in their Mauner.* They 
have each their peculiar Excellencies ; but 
| the general Perfections of Writing are com- 
mon to them all; they all write with a 
noble Simplicity, with Purity and Proprie- 
ty, with Spirit and Force, and Beauty. 
They are ever juſt in their Sentiments and 
Expreſſions, and judicious in the Choice of 
their Ornaments. The diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
raters of moſt of theſe Authors have been 
drawn in ſuch a delicate Manner by the 
belt Hands, that a ſecond Attempt of the 


* Dr, Felton. 


R 3 ſame 
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ſame Nature would infallibly endanger the 
Reputation of a Perſon much better qualifyd 
for ſuch a hazardous Undertaking than my. 
ſelf, In pointing to the peculiar Excellen- 
cies of theſe Writers therefore, I can only 
copy from the beſt Originals, or at moſt 
attempt in Miniature, what the Reader may 
ſee done at large and in great Perfection, 
by Mr. Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, Black wal, 
Felton, Rapin, Boſſu, Dacier, or ſome other 
ſuch maſterly Pens: Te begin therefor: 
with the Revelation of our REDEEMER, 


5 _= v EY! 


IN" 1 A UG WIL) 8 GH) y V 


—__Gxrxxx CLAssICs. 
HE New TESTAME Nr being the 
Work of inſpir'd Penmen, I have ven- 
tur'd to place it (in the foregoing Catalogue) 
at the Head of the moſt celebrated Productions 
of Greece and Rome. For whatever Prejudices 
the unthinking Lzibertine may have taken 
up againſt this Sacred Claſſic, it is found up- 
on the niceſt and moſt impartial Examination 
to have all the Beauties and Excellencies 
that are to be met with in the fineſt Authors 
of Antiquity.“ And indeed can, it be ima- 
gined, that a Work indited by the Spirit of 
Goa, by the Author of Languages, ſhould be 


— 
3 F pr. 2*7“ẽ a, 3 — hat. £0, at * — a a" 


* Blackwall's Sacred Claſſics, . "Ih 
2 defectiye 


5 
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defective in Language? Should want either 


purity or Propriety, Elegance, or any ne- 
ceſſary Ornaments of Speech? Can it be 
conceiv'd that a Divine Revelation deſign'd 


for the nobleſt Purpoſes, for inſtructing Man- 


kind in Truths of infinite Importance, ſhould 
be deficient in any Perfections that are ne- 
ceſſary to promote the Ends for which it 
was intended? Can a work of ſuch a bene- 


| ficial Nature be ſuppos'd to want either that 
Strength of Expreſſion, or Force of Reaſon- 


ing that we meet with in human Compo- 


| fitions ? Is it conceivable that the All-wiſe 


God who made us, and is intimately ac- 


| quainted with the moſt ſecret Movements of 


our Souls, would apply to our Reaſon and 
Affections in a leſs forcible Manner, than 
Man himſelf? © Since the Evangeliſts and 
& Apoſtles were the only Perſons whom 
God was pleas'd to employ to write all 
things neceſſary for our Salvation, we 


« muſt alſo conclude with the learned Beza, 


© that God ſo guided their Tongues and 
« Pens, that nothing fell raſhly from them; 
but that they expreſs'd all things ſo plain- 
©* ly, properly and pertinently, that *twas 
* impoſſible for any one to ſpeak of theſe 
Things with greater Plainneſs and Force. 
And yet there have not been wanting Per- 
ſons who have charg'd the Holy-Penmen 
with Soleciſms, and ventur'd to pronounce 
the Greek of the New Tefament to be almoſt 
as impolite and barbarous as the Latin of the 
=;  Schoolmen. 
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Schoolmen. A learned Advocate * for thy 
Sacred Claſſics therefore, has appear'd in De. 
fence of the Goſpel Language, and taken 
the moſt effectual Method imaginable, in 
order to vindicate it from all Aſperſions of 
this kind; he has ſhewn that the fancy d 
Imperſections and Peculiarities of Diction in 
the Sacred Writings (excepting ſome few 
Phraſes neceſſary to > expreſs the Sublime Doc- 
trines and Myſteries peculiar to Criſtianit) 
are all found in the pureſt Writers of Fl 
quity. Now can any one be fo prejudicd 
as to condemn in the Scriptures what is found 
and approv'd of in the beſt Greek Claſſics? 
Is it by any means fair to cenſure an Ex- 
preſſion in St. Paul or St. Luke as a Blemilh, 
which in Herodotas or Xenophon is mark'd out 
and admir'd as a Beauty ? Whether we con- 
ſider the Sacred Penmen as Hifforians or Ora- 
tors, they appear to have been fully quali- 
fy d for the glorious Undertaking they were 
engag'd in. The Hiforical Parts of the New 
Te eftament are related with ſuch natural Elo- 
quence, with ſuch a noble Simplicity as is 
rarely to be met with in the moſt admird 
Hifories of the Ancients; the plain and un- 
affected Narration of St. Nat bew, and the 
beautiſul conciſe Neatneſs of St. Mark + the 
_ ealy and flowing Elegance of St. Luke and 
the majeſtic venerable Plainneſs of St. John, 
are inimitable ; nor have we any thing writ 


* 8 


mt. Ad 


F Ar. Recken, 


The 
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| with ſuch evident Marks of Integrity, with 


ſuch Force and Beauty by Pagan Authors. 
The Evangeliſts neither conceal their own 
Infirmities, or palliate the Miſcarriages of 
their deareſt Friends; even the Profeſſion 
of St. Mathew, which was ſo contempti- 
ble and odious to his Country-Men, is 
faithfully recorded by himſelf, nor does he 
omit to let us know the mean Occupations 
of his Fellow-Diſciples; the ſnameful Fall 
of St. Peter is mention'd by St. Mark with 
all its Aggravations, whilſt the Reputation 
of his dear Tutor and Maſter ſuffers in the 
Relation; nor is the fierce and perſecuting 
Temper of St. Paul conceal'd, though 
Heaven itſelf had forgiv'n his Faults, and 
he was honour'd with a particular Revela- 
— U. 

And if we conſider the Holy Peumen as 
divine Orators, as Preachers of Righteouſ- 
nels, how low and groveling are the moſt 
exalted Notions of the beſt Heathen Philo- 
/ophers upon the Compariſon! * How weak 
and contemptible are their Arguments that 
perſuade to Virtue, when compar'd with the 
irreſiſtible Motives of the Go/pel, with the 
Force and Power of Chrifian Eloquence! 
+ What Majeſty and Sublimity ! What 
Strength of Reaſoning, and Vehemence of 
Oratory is obſervable in the Diſcourſes of 
St. Paul! The noble and pathetical Man- 


* 


+* Lowth's Directions for reading the Scriptures. 1 
T Rapin upon the Elequence of the Pulpit, ang Lowth upon 
te Scriptures? | | | 3 25 | 


ner 


of the beſt Greek Writers, and adorn'd 
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ner of this Apoſtle is evidently above the 
Imitation of Art, and the Reach and Genius 
of uninſpir'd Authors; his Style is copious 
and graceful, ſignificant, nervous and ſub- 
lime; form'd and improv'd upon the Model 


with all the Beauties and Elegancies of 
Speech: And as to the other Evangelical 
Writers, Greatneſs 1s their general Cha- 
racter; the Epi#1es of St. Fames, St. Peter 
and St. Jude, are writ with ſuch a vigorous 
Expreſſion, with ſuch bold and beautiful 
Metaphors, and ſuch a Rapidity of ſolid 
and natural Eloquence, as is ſeldom found 
in the Compoſitions of the moſt celebrated 
Heathen Authors; to tranſcribe Inſtances 
from the ſeveral Sacred Peumen, would ne- 

ceſſarily make my Obſervations too tedious; 
for which Reaſon I can only refer the Reader 
to the learned Performance abovemention'd,* 
where he will ſee the Sacred Claſſics defend- 
ed and illuſtrated in a judicious Manner, 
and the Elegancies of the New 7efament 
conſider'd in ſuch a View, as ſhews that they 
have manifeſtly the Preference to the greateſt 
Beauties and Perfections in Profane Writers. 


HoMER is one of thoſe vaſt and ſur- 
prizing Genius's, which, like Comets, ſel- 
dom make their Appearance in the World 
above once in an Age. A Compariſon be- 


5 — 
Py 4 . 8 * 4. 8 
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* The Sacred Claſſics vindicated, by Mr Blackwall. 
FEM | „ tween 
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tween this Author and his great Rival Vir- 
gil has been frequently attempted by the 
Critics, and ſometimes our Country-man 
Milton has been nam'd with theſe two con- 
ſummate Maſters of Epic Poem. By this 
means their Characters have been drawn 
with exquiſite Skill, and their peculiar Ex- 
cellencies pointed out with great Exactneſs. 
[| ſhall therefore only obſerve a Word or 
two with regard to the diſtinguiſhing Per- 
ſections of each of theſe noble Poets, and 
refer the Reader to fuch Authors as have 
examin'd their reſpective Merits, and diſ- 


| play'd their Beauties in a maſterly Manner.“ 


HoMER is the moſt ancient Heathen 
Author that is extant, and yet perhaps the 
moſt perfect in his Way of any that have 
appear'd in the World fince. If he was the 
Inventor of Epic Poetry, © he excells all 
« the Inventors of other Arts in this, that 
© he has fwallowed up the Honour of thoſe 
© who ſucceeded him. What he has done 
© admitted no Increaſe, it only left Room 
for Contraction or Regulation; he ſhew'd 


1 — l 


* Pope's Preface to his Homer. Dryden's Preface to his 


Virgil. Boſſu of Epic Poetry. The Spectators upon Milton. 


Jo theſe I ſhould readily add Rapin's Compariſon of 


Homer and Virgil, could I poſſibly think it of equal Value 
with the reſt of that learned Critic's Performances. Rapin 
has found great Faults with Homer, moſt of which may 
eaſily be defended by only conſidering the Cuſtoms and 
Manners of the Age in which he liv'd ; for which Reaſon 
I think Boſſi and Mr. Pope have conſider'd the Merits of 
his Poem in a much more judicious Manner than Rapin. 


« all 
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all the Stretch of Fancy at once, and if 


« he has fail'd in ſome of his Flights, it 


« was only becauſe he attempted eyery 
«© Thing. #9 5 5 
In this Author the Student will ſee the 
greateſt Beauties of Poetical Compoſition in 
the utmoſt Perfection; he will here meet 
with ſuch a Propriety and Majeſty of Ex. 
preſſion, ſuch noble and natural Sentiment, 


tuch fine Deſcriptions, and beautiful Cha. 


racters, ſuch lively Metaphors, and flowing 
Numbers, as the moſt judicious Readers muſt 
tor ever admire,and the moſt elegant Writers 


deſpair to imitate. But the great and pecu- 
liar Charadteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes this | 


Author from all others, is that vaſt Inver- 


tion which he is univerſally allow'd to haye |} 


had in a greater Degree than any Writer 
whatever. The Praiſe of Judgment Vir 
« gil has juſtly conteſted with him, and o- 
„ thers may have their Pretenſions as to 
particular Excellencies; but his Invention 
« remains yet unrivalld. It is to the 
« Strength of this amazing Faculty, we arc 
« to attribute that unequall'd Fire and 
Rapture which is ſo forcible in this Au- 
« thor, that no Man of a true poetical Spi- 
« rit is Maſter of himſelf while he reads 
„ him. What he writes is of the moſt 
« animated Nature imaginable; every 
« Thing moves, every Thing lives and 


a. 


— .. 


— ae CIT 


* Pope's Preface to Homer. 
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« js put in Action. Tis, however, re- 


« markable that his Fancy, ; which is 


« eyery where vigorous, is not diſcover'd 
« immediately at the Beginning of his 
« Poem in the fulleſt Splendor. It grows 
« in the Proceſs both upon himſelf and o- 
« thers, and becomes on Fire like a Chariot 
Wheel by its own Rapidity. Exact Diſ- 

« poſition, juſt Thought, correct Elocution, 

„ poliſh'd Numbers may have been found 
« in a thouſand; but this poetical Fire, 
« this vivida vis animi in a very few. 
Even in Works, where all thole are im- 

perfect or neglected, this can over-power 
« Criticiſm, and make us admire even while 
we diſapprove. Nay, where this appears, 
« rho* attended with Abſurdities, it bright- 
« ens all the Rubbiſh about it, till we ſee 
« nothing but its own Splendor. This Fire 
«* is diſcern'd in Virgil, but diſeern'd as 
through a Glaſs, reflected from Homer, 
more ſhining than fierce, but every where 
equal and conſtant. In Lucan and Sta- 
© t;45 it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, and 
© interrupted Flaſhes. In Milton it glows 


like a Furnace kept up to an uncommon _ 


& Ardor by the Force of Art: In Shake- 
4 * JPear it ſtrikes before we are aware, like 

© an accidental Fire from Heaven. But 
in Homer, and in him only, it burns 
every where clearly, and "oy where 1 ir- 


(5 Oy.” * oy 
| This 
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This Author flouriſhed near a thouſand 
Years before CHRIS, but the Place where he 
was born, where he liv'd or dy'd, is not cer- 
tainly known ; no leſs than nineteen Cities 
have claim'd the Honour of his Birth, but 
Smyrna or Chios, I think had the beſt Title 
1 4 

After Homer it may not be amiſs to ſee 


what the learned Critics have ſaid of his 


Rival VIX IL; by placing the Roman Poet 
Io near his great Maſter, his peculiar Fea- 

tures, his diſtinguiſhing Perfections will be 
more eaſily diſcern d. Virgil had vaſtly 
the Advantage of Homer. The Epic Poem 
having been carried to a great Perfection by 
the latter, and nothing leſt for the Inven- 
tion of the former, but to imitate ſo noble 


a Model. However, Virgil has his Excel- 


lencies, and if he was indebted to Homer 
for a general Plan, he has improy'd upon 
his Proportions, and ſhewn a more exquiſite 
Skill in the Choice of his Ornaments. 
HOMER has an unbounded Fancy, anda 
 Luxuriancy of Thought and Expreſſion; 
he improves a Sentiment to the utmoſt 
Stretch of Invention, and adorns it with all 
the Riches of a noble and fruitful Language. 
| Whereas the Diction of Virgil is neat and 
- conciſe, clcar, elegant and majeſtic ; bis 
Conciſeneſs never intrenches upon his Gran- 
deur or his Perſpicuity. But his Style, like 


= ſtately River, flows with a majeſtic Smooth- 


neſs, and is always clear tho* deep. This 


Author 


908 
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Author has a peculiar Strength and Signifi- 
cancy in his Words. They convey the 
moſt juſt Ideas of the nobleſt Sentiments; 
and inſtead of clogging the Senſe with the 
leaſt Obſcurity, rather leave a fuller Mean- 
ing upon the Imagination of the Reader, 


than is generally expreſs' d. The Charac- 


ters, Deſcriptions and Speeches of Homer are 
diverſify'd in a ſurprizing Manner, nor has 
he omitted any Thing that can give Life or 
Beauty, any Thing that can be ſaid or ima- 
gin'd ſuitable to either. The Deſcriptions 
of Virgil, on the other hand, are ſhort, but 
natural, and his Characters are ſeldom drawn 
at full Length; his AÆneas, indeed, is a 
compleat finiſhed Piece. As to his other 
Heroes, he only touches their principal 
Features, and gives the Reader a ſenſible 


Pleaſure, by leaving him to imagine the reſt. 


One great Perfection in an Author, is to 
know what he ought not to write; what 
ought to be ſuppreſs'd in a Diſcourſe, and 
where the Heat of the Imagination 1s not 
to be indulg'd. There is a kind of judi- 
cious Silence that gives a Greatneſs to 
Things, which Words would be too weak 
to deſcribe. In this Reſpect Virgil has ex- 
cell'd all other Epic Poets. He has writ 
with the utmoſt Prudence and Reſerve, and 
retrench'd the Extravagancies of a luxuriant 
Fancy. He has weigh'd every Word, and 
eyery Thought with ſuch great Exactneſs, 

| ND e that 
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that little or nothing has eſcap'd him, but 
what is perfectly correct and beautiful. 

The Jliad, ſays Mr. Pope, ſeems like 2 
miehty Tree, « which riſes from the moſt vi. 
ERS Seed, is improv'd with Induftry, 
ouriſhes, and produces the fineſt Fruit, 

„ Nature and Art conſpire to raiſe it; 
« Pleaſure and Profit 5 join to make it valus 
ble, and they who find the juſteſt Faults, 
40 have only ſaid, that a few Branches (which 


« run luxuriant thro” a Richneſs of Nature) 


« might be lopp'd into Form to give a more 
„ regular Appearance.” In the Aneid 
theſe luxuriant Branches are prun'd by 2 
skilful Hand, and reduced into perfect O- 
der and Beauty. L 
« No Author, in ſhort, ever excell'd all 
c the World in more than one Faculty, 
s and as Homer has done this in Invention, 
_ E /:rgil has in Judgment. Not that we 
“ are to think Homer wanted Judgment, 


« becauſe Virgil had it in a more eminent 


« Degree ; or that Virgil wanted Invention, 
& becauſe Homer poſſeſt a larger Share of it; 

& each of theſe great Authors had more & 
both than perhaps any Man beſides, and are 
“ only ſaid to have leſs in Compariſon with 
& one another; Homer was the greater 
„Genius, Virgil the better Artiſt. In one 

« we moſt admire the Mau, in the other 
the Work, Homer hurries and tranſports 


„ us with a commanding ACS Vir 


© gil leads us with an attrafivg Mie; 


* 6 Homer ſcatters v ith a generous {rof upon, 


[it 81 
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« Virgil beſtows with careful Magnificence ; 
« Homer, like the Nile, pours out his Riches 
« with a ſudden Overflow; Virgil, like 
« a River in its Banks, with a gentle and 
« conflant Stream. When we behold their 


« Battels, methinks the two Poets reſemble 
« the Heroes they celebrate; Homer, 
« boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears 


« all before him, and ſhines more and more 


« as the Tumult encreaſes; Virgil, calmly 


« daring like /#neas, appears undiſturbed 


| © in the midſt of the Action, diſpoſes all 
about him, and conquers with Tranqui- 


« litv. And when we look upon their 
« Machines, Homer ſeems like his own 
« FJupiter in his Terrors, ſhaking Olympus, 
« ſcattering the Lightnings, and firing the 
« Heavens. Virgil, like the fame Power 


| © in his Benevolence, counſelling with the 


« Gods, laying Plans for Empires, and re- 

« gularly ordering his whole Creation, 
This excellent Roman Poet flouriſh'd in 

the Reign of Auguſffus, when Arts and 


Sciences were in great Perfection, when good 


Senſe and Learning, and Wit were at the 
higheſt ; and this pethaps is one Reaſon why 


this Author has writ with a Decency and 
Majeſty ſuperior to all other Poets ; the 
Politeneſs of the Roman Court having ſe- 
cur'd him from thoſe Faults, which Homer: 


lometimes fell into, or rather condeſcended 


to be guilty of in Compliance with the Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners of the Age in which be 


liy'd, | „ M1 Ls 


— — 
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MIL rox's Paradi/e L9fr,is certainly the 
greateſt Production of the kind that we 
meet with amongſt the Moderns; and if 
it falls ſhort of the Perfection of the two 
excellent Poems juſt nam'd, its Blemiſhes 
ought rather to be imputed to the Language 
in which it is writ, than to any DefeQs in 
the Capacity of the Author. Milton had a 
noble Genius for Poetry ; he had a fine Ima- 
gination, an exquiſite Judgment, a peculiar 


Loftineſs of Thought, and a Diction rais'd 


and ſuited to the Greatneſs and Dignityof his 
Sentiments. Mr. Dryden (if his Judgment 
of this Author may be collected from an 
Epigram) ſeems to think that he has carry'd 
the Epic Poem to the higheſt Perfection, 


and that the Force of Nature could im- 


prove it no further; that he has rivall'd 
Homer and Virgil in their chiefeſt Excellen- 
cies, and join'd to the Majeſty of the one, 


that Sublimity of Thought ſo remarkable | 


in the other. „ Miltou's chief Talent, 
« {ays a noble Critic, and indeed his diſtin- 
« guiſhing Excellence, lies in the Sublimity 
of his Thoughts; there are others of the 
4 Moderns who rival him in every other 
« Part of Poetry; but in the Greatnels of 
« his Sentiments, he triumphs over all the 


Poets both Modern and Ancient, Homer 


only excepted”.+ And yet even in this re- 


* 


* Three Poets in three diſtant Ages born, c. 
ddiſon's Spefators n pen Milton. 
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ſpect this Author has his Faults, and ſome- 


times ſinks into Lowneſſes, into Puns that 
are unpardonable. Mr. Addiſon, in his excel- 


lent Piece of Criticiſm upon this Poet, has 
given us a Collection of them, and at the 


lame time made the beſt Apology for the 


Author, that ſuch Imperfections will admit 


of, Conſidering, lays he, all the Poets of 
the Age in which he liv'd, were infected with 
this wrong way of Thinking, he 1s rather to 


be admir'd that he did not give more into 


it, than that he did ſometimes comply with 
the vicious Taſte, which ſtill prevails 10 
much among modern Writer s. 

The Ancients had vaſtly the Advantage 
of the Moderns in Point of Language; 
the Greek and Latin Tongues have been 
long ſince fix'd and unalterable, they having 
for ſeveral Ages paſt recav'd the utmoſt 
Improvements that the beſt and moſt polite 
Writers could give them. © Whereas we 
« are come to no ſettl'd or authentic 
« Standard, but our Language 1 is in a perpe- 
« tual Flux and Alteration.” Some Things 


that were writ a hundred Years ago are now 


ſcarce intelligible, and the nobleſt Productions 


of the preſent Age may poſſibly an hundred 


Years bence be labject to the ſame Misfor- 
tune. For this Reaſon, the Anucients, who 
writin the Greek and Latin Tongues, are not 
improperly compar'd to Statuaries, who 
have the fineſt Marble and moſt compliant 
Zubſtances to work upon; whilſt the Mo- 

8 rm "NE 
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derns ſeem to reſemble thoſe unfortunate 
Artiſts, who are employ'd upon the moſt 
mouldering Materials imaginable ; Mate- 
rials that mock their utmoſt Skill, and are 
incapable of receiving their curious Work- 
manſnhip. 
However, amidſt all theſe Diſadvantages, 
Milton has writ with uncommon Strength 
and Sublimity, and imprinted a Character of 
Greatneſs on every Thing he ſays. He has 


ſtudy'd the full Force and Compals of his 


native Tongue, and where he has found it 
defective, has call'd in the Aſſiſtance of fo- 
reign Phraſes. He has made Ule of all ſuch 
old Words' as are ſtrong and fignificant, in 
order to make his Poem appear more vene- 
rable, and give it a greater Air of Antiqui- 
ty. He has omitted no Expedient of this 
kind that could poſſibly give Force or Spi- 
rit, or Grandeur to his Work. He has had 
Recourſe to the Idioms of the dead Lan- 
Suages. and Latiniſius, Græciſins, and ſome- 
kimes Hebraijms ſerve to enrich and adorn 
his Performance, to raiſe his Language, and 
give it a Poetical Turn. The Style of Milton 


is generally of the moſt ſublime and eleya- 


ted Nature that can be imagin'd, it being 
carry'd to a greater Height than eyer was 
done by any, the moſt celebrated of the 
Engrfo Poets. - +: . 
Chis Author Aouriſh'd during the Uſur- 
pat ion of Cromwell, was employ'd as his 
Latin vecretar 9 and liy'd ſometime _ 
| the = 
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the Reſtoration, when his extraordinary Abi- 
lities procur'd him a particular Indulgenc 
from the Throne; he was ſuffer'd to go un- 
puniſh'd for his Rebellion, and to ſpend the 
Remainder of his Life in a quiet Retirement. 
Thus have I plac'd the three great Epic 
Poets together, that their peculiar Excellen- 
cies might be more eaſily ditcern'd. 
I ſhall now proceed in the Order that T 
firſt propos d: The next Author that we 
meet with in the aboye-mention'd Liſt is 


Plato. 


The Works of PIA o are the higheſt 
Perfection of Heathen Knowledge, and an 
invaluable Treaſure of Ancient Learning. 

This Philoſopher writ above two thouland 
Years ago, and yet his Morals are generally 
of that} pure and ſublime Nature, that they 
have been look'd upon as the Productions of 
a Genius, whole great Reach and Penetra- 
tion made him the Prodigy and the Ornament 
of his Country. Whilſt the whole World 
about him were ſunk into the groſſeſt Ig- 
norance and Idolatry, this great Soul rais'd 
himſelf above the common Degeneracy, and 
| like a Star in the Night appear'd with Lu- 


ſtre amidſt the general Darkneſs; his No- © 


tions of the Unity of the Godhead, and the 
Weakneſs and Corruption of Human Na- 
ture, of the great Duty of Prayer, of the 
Neceſlity of the Divine Aſſiſtance in the Ma- 
nagement of our Conduct, of the Immorta- 
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lity of the Soul, and the laſt Judgment, are ſo 
noble and refin'd, and yet ſo embarraſs'd with 
Uncertainty, that they are at once a convin- 
cing Proof not only of the Truth, but the 
Excellence and Neceſlity of the Goſpel Re- 
gelation. For ſhall a Heathen that Iiv'd near 
four hundred Years before C HRITSsT, and in 
one of the moſt idolatrous Cities in theWorld, 
declare and prove the above-mention'd 
Truths to be eſſential Parts of Religion, and 
ſhall the Libertine ſtill perſiſt in his Obſti- 
nacy, and call them the mercenary Inventi- 
ons of ambitious Men, and the Bugbears of 
Pries? On the other hand, were they not 
oppos'd to, and deſtructive of all the ſuper- 
ſtitious and idolatrous Notions advanc'd by 
the Priefts + ? Does not this learned Author 
prove them to be Points reſulting from the 
unbyaſs'd Dictates of Reaſon, in Oppoſiti- | 
on to the prevailing Opinion of the whole 
Heathen World? Shall then the Truth or 
moral Obligations of the very ſame Doc- 
trines be queition'd when found in the Bible? 
And if amidſt theſe great and ſurprizing 
Diſcoveries, there are ſome Errors and Marks 
of Uncertainty to be met with in this Philo- 
ſopher's Writings, are they not fo many fla- 
grant Proofs of the Excellence and Neceſſity 
of the Chriſtian Revelation ? Does not this 
ſhew that Human Reaſon could go no fur- 


: ther in its Search after Truth, and that a Re- 


velation was abſolutely neceſſary to rectiſ 
the Miſtakes, and inform the Underſtanding 


--- 
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of corrupted Man? If PFato, who approach- 


ed ſo near to the Purity of our Holy Religi- 
08, was {till in the Dark and wanted Light 


to direct his Enquiries, what leſs than a 


Divine Revelation, what leſs than the 


Sound of the Apoſtles that went out into 


the uttermoſt Parts of the Earth, could poſ- 
fibly have awaken'd the degenerate Warld 


out of that fatal Lethargy of Ignorance and 


Stupidity, into which they were ſo miſerably 


ſunk! But, not to purſue this Argument fur- 


ther, the Style of this learned Heathen is of 
the nobleſt kind imaginable, it being form'd 
upon that great Model Homer, the moſt per- 


ſect Maſter of clear and ſublime Diction 
amongſt all the celebrated Poets of Greece. 
The ableſt Critics indeed juſtly obſerve, that 
Plato is ſome times too figurative in his Ex- 


preſſions, and exceſſive in harſh Allægories 


and daring Metaphors, which when too fre- 


quently us'd ſerve rather to debaſe an Au- 


thor's Style than raiſe it, and to obſcure his 
denſe inſtead of illuſtrating it. © However 


< ingeneral there is nothing more pure and 
« ſublime, nothing more moving and harmo- 


« nious than this Author's Diction. He has 


“ join'd to the Graces of the fineſt Poets, 


the Force of the greateſt Orators ; he has 


* a vaſt Compals of Language, and is ra- 


© ther luxuriant than defective in Words; 
* he is ſo great a Maſter at deſcribing the 


« Manners and Paſſions, that his Characters 


CH are eyery where uniform and exactly con- 


8 4 ſiſtent; 


2 
* 
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« ſiſtent; there is nothing more perfect 
„ than this Author's Manner when he keeps 


« himſelf within the Bounds of ordinar 
« Language. And if he ſometimes falls by 
aiming at exceſſive Flights, his Falls arc 


& not common; and yet the Places where 
s he puts on Pomp and Magnificence are 


« very frequent; ſo that even in this kind 
« of Writing there are a thouſand Things 


« in his Works that merit Eſteem, for one 
e that deſerves a Cenlure,” * He wasa 


Citizen of Athens, ſtudy'd under Socrates, 
and flouriſhed about three hundred and [1x- 
ty Years before CHRIST. 


DEMOSTHENES is Aren allowed 


to be as noble an Orator as ever Athens 


bred. Some learned Critics have attempted 
a Compariſon between this Author and 7ul- 
ly, and tho' the Preference has been gene- 
rally given to the latter in Point of Leam- 
ing, the Art of Speaking was carry'd to 
ſuch a Pitch of Perfection by both, that 
few have been ſo hardy as to pronounce 
upon their Merits in this reſpect, or deter- 


mine in favour of either; the ableſt Judges 


have ſuſpended their Opinion in a Caſe of 
ſuch great Nicety, both Authors being per- 


fect Maſters in their Way, and differing only | 
in their Manner. If Tully, is ſweet and en- 
Sazing, flowing and re Wen caged 


„ 


** Dacier 5 Life of Plato. 
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is noble and ſolid, conciſe, vehement and 
ſtrong ; if the One perſuaded by the moving 
Arts of Rhetoric, by a Delicacy of Thought, 
and a graceful Turn of Expreſſion ; the 
Other was no leſs ſucceſsful by a Rapidity 
of Eloquence, by an uncommon Strength of 
Reaſoning, and a matchleſs Ardor and Ve- 
hemence of Diction. The Eloquence of 
Jully, ſays an eminent Critic, acts like 
Light, illuminating the Underſtanding and 
warming the Affections by a gentle and gra- 
dual Heat; whilſt that of Demoftbenes 
ſtrikes the Mind with an irreſiſtible Force, 
and pierces it through like Lightning. The 
Roman generally attacks by Stratagem, and 
obtains a ſurrender by artfully diſpoſing his 
Forces and concealing his Deſign; whilſt 
the At henian enters the Heart by Violence, 
and breaks down all Oppoſition before him. 
This learned Grecian flouriſh'd about three 
hundred and forty Years before CHRIST, and 
has left behind him ſome Ep1#les and ſeve- 
ral Orations, which are the moſt beautiful 


Pieces of Grecian Eloquence that are extant. 


The Writings of A£5cHiNnEs conſiſt of 
ſome Epiſtles and three Orations which are 
excellent in their kind, and worthy the Pe- 
ruſal of the politeſt Scholar. This Author, 
though perhaps inferior to the celebrated 
Orator juſt nam'd, is however allow'd to have 


been a great Maſter of Reaſoning and a no- 


ble 
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ble Speaker.“ His Style is clear, ſonorous 
and fignificant ; and if he has not the Force 
and Vehemence of Demoſthenes, he has a 
more natural Eloquence, a more eaſy and 
artleſs Period, at leaſt, leſs Appearance of 
Art; he is charg U indeed by ſome with being 
too looſe and unartificial in his Diſcourſes, and 
highly blam'd for indecent and opprobrious 
Language ; but whether the Cuſtoms and 
Manners of the Age in which he liy'd, 
might not be pleaded in his Behalf in thi 
reſpect, I ſhall not preſume to determine, He 
was a Citizen of Athens, and being Cotem- 
porary with Demoſthenes was frequently en- 
gag d in publick Debates againſt him, which 
perhaps is one Reaſon why the Ancients 
have been ſo ſparing of their Encomiums up- 
on this noble Orator, his great Merits being 


in ſome Meaſure eclips'd, by the uncommon | 


Abilities of his Antagoniſt. 
The Style and Characters of Xenopbor 
and Plutarch have theen attempted alreadyſ. 


LiTix AUTHORS. 
TY LL Y was a Perſon of the fineſt Ac- 


1 compliſhments that the moſt polite 
Age of = World could ever boaſt of, His 
| natural as well as acquir'd Abilities ſerv'd | 


— 


* Eſet ines Athenienſis Vir Eloquentiff mus, &fc. Cic. Lib, 
4. de Republica. 
beit. Cic. de Oratore. 3. 


Le Chap, IV, of Hiſtorz. to 


Sonitum — vim Demaſtbene: ba- 
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to adorn his CharaQter, and give him the 

Preference to the moſt celebrated Orators of 
Antiquity. Never perhaps was there ſo 
much good Senſe and Vivacity, ſo much 
ſolid Reaſon and delicate Wit, united 
in the fame Perſon. © He had a penetra- 
ting Judgment, a regular but a rich and 
& fruitful Fancy, a beautiful Voice, a charm- 
ing Addreſs, and a general Agreeable- 
& neſs in all reſpe&s.* To theſe natural 
Endowments were added all the Advantages 

that Art or Induſtry could furniſh him with. 
His Education was of a very noble and ex- 

tenſive Nature; he travell'd abroad to hear 
1 the moſt eminent Orators of Greece, had the 
; Aſiſtance and Direction of the greateſt Ma- 
ters in all Sciences, and was probably the 


0 noſt univerſal Scholar of the Age in which 
: Wc livid. His Works, whether they are 


Meral Trafs or Pieces of Criticiſin, The- 
n g, Epiftles, or Orations, are all beau- 
; tial in their kind. They are all writ with 
n peculiar Strength and Delicacy, and 
0 na Style and Manner ſuited to the Na- 
bee of the reſpective Subjects. Never cer- 
tunly was there a greater Maſter of the dif- 
 Weirent kinds of Style than Tally, he having 
perfect Knowledge of the Purity and Pro- 
te diiety, the Force and Compaſs, the Beauty 
'« ad Elegance of his native Tongue. Up- 
don every Subject, lays a judicious Critic, 


OT 
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« he equally ſhews the Strength of his Re: 
“ fon and the Brightneſs of his Style 
„Whether he addreſſes his Friend in th 
“ moſt graceful Negligence of a familia 
« Letter, or moves his Auditors with |; 
4 bour'd Periods, and paſſionate Strains g 
« manly Oratory; whether he proves th 
Majeſty of God, and the Immortality , 
« Souls in a moſt ſublime and pompoy 
« Eloquence, or lays down the Rules o 
Prudence and Virtue in a more calm ant 
even Way of Writing, he always expreſſe 
« good Senſe in pure and proper Language. 
He is learned and ealy, richly plain and net 
without Aﬀectation ; he is generally copi 
ous, but never runs into a faulty Luxur 
ance, nor tires his Reader; and tho' he tay 
almoſt every Thing that can be 1aid upo 
his Subject, yet you'll ſcarce ever think 
he ſays too much.“ „„ 
HFis Periods are uſually long but nevet 
_ obſcure or perplex'd ; he is always clear anc 
elegant, diffuſive and graceful. . For in Com 
politions (like thoſe of Tally) that are al 
Senſe and Delicacy, a Copiouſneſs of Dictio 
is rather an Ornament than a Fault, and 
adds Weight, and Grace and Majeſty to Dil 
courle, cet 3 
Indeed, when Trifles and harmonious 
Not hings are dreſs'd up in pompous and 
elaborate Periods, ſuch diſproportion'd Orna- 


eee „ 
* Blackwall's Introduction to the Cla Niet. 


ments 
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xents, like the foppiſh Embroideries of an 
mpty Coxcomb, ſerve rather to expole than 
dorn their Owner, and make him more 
diculouſly conſpicuous ; whereas the Style 
nd Embelliſhments of Fully are like the 
agnificent Habit of a Perſon of Diſtinc- 
on, which gives a Grace to his Perſonal 
orth, and makes his Quality more viſi- 
le. It is difficult to determine, ſays Ra- 
in, whether this Author was more happy 
n chooſing or expreſſing his Sentiments, the 
Elegance of his Diction always comporting 
ith the Greatnels and Delicacy of his 
houghts. To conclude, he has given us 
he fineſt Picture of a compleat Orator, that 
eWit of Man can conceive, and was him- 
elf the only Perſon in the World that beſt 
relembled it. E „ 
Some Obſervations upon the Style and 
Hifories of Livy, Cæſar, and Salluf, may 
be ſeen in Chapter IV. which need not be 
repeated in this Place. 


HoRACE is an Author of exquiſite Po- 
lteneſs, nor is there any of the Ancients 
at has writ with greater Pelicacy, Force 
or Beauty. Whether we conſider him as a 
Poet, a Philoſopher, or a Critic, his Produc- 
ons are equally admirable, there being few 
hat have excell'd him in either Capacity, 
none in all of them; he has nothing in his 
Writings that's forc'd or labour'd ; nothing 
hat is Pedantic; all is natural, all is . 
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ful, and his Diction is every where agree. 
able to his Sentiments. His Oaes are the 
moſt noble Pieces of the kind that are en. 


tant; in theſe Poems, he is juſtly adriir 85 
for the Harmony of his Numbers, and the 50 


Perſpicuity and Neatneſs of his Style, H. 
is ſo happily daring in the Choice of his 
Words, that the Beauties of his Compoſ. 
tions have been often loſt in Tranſlation 
few Languages being able to reach the Spi- 
rit or ſupport the Strength and Delicacy of the 
Originals. His Rara Oppidi, and his Gn. 
Plex Munditiis are well known Inſtances of 
this kind, the Senſe of ſuch fine Expreſſion 
being too big for any thing but a Paraphraſe 
The chief Excellence of this Poet ſeems to 
conſiſt in a delicate Turn of Thought, and 


a maſterly Command of Words; in uſing 1 
ſuch Phraſes as are fully expreſſive of his... 
Senſe, and ſuiting his Diction to the Naturen 
of his Subject. If he writes of Love, of 1 
Mirth, or Beauty, Sc. his Lines are all Har- be 
mony and Sweetneſs, ſoft, eaſy and flowing H 
if, on the other hand, he ſings of Gods and. 
Heroes, of Wars and Triumphs, he raiſes , 
his Thoughts, adds Force and Grandeur to, 
his Expreſſion, and makes the Majeſty of his 
Style comport with the Dignity of bi 


| Heroes ; upon Subjects of this ſublime Natuie I y 
his Words ſpeak the Language of the Gods, . 
and the magnificent Shouts of Triumphs, ot IM ; 
the tumultuous Noiſe of Wars are heard in g 
every Line. In his Sat ires and Eger 
thele 
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there is ſuch a Magazine of good Senſe and 
delicate Wit, ſuch an eaſy and beautiful 
Negligence of Diction as is manifeftly above 
.me Reach of Art or Imitation. In theſe 
poems Vice and Folly are laſh'd with the 
moſt polite Humour imaginable ; this Au- 
thor has nothing of the Sourneſs of the Phi- 
bſopher, or the Stiffneſs of the Schoolmen ; 
but his ſevereſt Precepts of Morality are re- 
commended with all the Charms of Wit and 
Gaiety, and his very Satires are ſprightly 
and pleaſant. His Art of Poetry and his 
other Pieces of Criticiſm have been juſtly 
eſteem d as unerring Rules, not only for 
writing well, but for judging of the Writ- 
ngs of others, they being founded on the 
Nature of 'Things, and the eternal Maxims 
of Truth; in ſhort, he is an admirable Critic 
I without Ill-nature, and a #22 Scholar without 
de 1caft Tincture of Pedantry ; he ſhews 
* the Gentleman even whilſt he reads the moſt 
i frious Lectures of Philoſophy, and had he 


n been entirely free from the faſhionable Vices 
18 ö of the Court, he had probably been the moſt 
95 xcompliſh'd Perſon of the Age in which he 
* me. — 
5 T:xx cs has been deem'd the Standard 


of Dramatic Poetry for near-two thouſand 
0 Years, nor is there any one perhaps, that 
las rivall'd him in all his Perfections during 
at Period; if Plautus has more Fire and 
Is Spirit in his Compoſitions, if he has a pos” i 
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lier Aion, and a more florid and copious 

Diction, if his Scenes are enrich'd with x 
greater Variety of Incidents than thoſe of 
Terence, Terence has certainly the Advantage 
of him in other reſpects, and excels hin 
in the Choice and Conduct of his Fables, | in 


the Beauty and Fitneſs of his Manners, in the 


Delicacy of his Sentiments and the Neatnel 
of his Style. a 
As to the firſt Part of this Author's Caps. 
city, what exquiſite Art has he ſhewn in the 
Diſpoſition of his Fables or Plots, and yet 
with what admirable Skill has he conceal' 
that Art! Every thing is thrown into the 
fineſt Order, and yet every thing is ſo ex- 
tremely natural, that Nature itſelf, not the 
Toe Skill. ſeems to have given Birth to 
is Productions. He has nothing that's 
foreign to his Purpoſe, nothing that's Diſpro- 
Perso to his Deſign; but fuch a beauti- 
ul Symmetry appears throughout his ſeveral 
Performances, that every Incident in a Play 
ſeems to be a neceſſary Part of the whole, 
and helps to bring about and unravel the 
principal Contrivance. The Circam/antial 
Ornaments belonging to one of this Author's 
Comedies reſemble thoſe of a fine Piece ol 
Building, which are fo eaſy and natural, and 
10 eſſential to the general Beauty of the 
Work, that the want of the leaſt Embelliſt- 
ment, would make a conſiderable Blemiſh 


in the whole Deſign. This Poet had ſuch 4 


wonderful infight into human Nature, ſuch 4 
maſter!y 
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maſterly Knowledge of Men and Things, 
that he has touch'd the Paſſions with the ut- 
moſt Delicacy, and deſerib'd the Manners 


with ſuch Skill and Juſtneſs, that his Cha- 
alters are every where uniform, and exact- 
ly conſiſtent. And the Decency of his Sen- 
timents is no leſs remarkable; they are al- 


uays ſuited to the Perſons: that ſpeak, and 


yet always agreeable to the ſtricteſt Rules of 
Modeſty ; in this reſpect the Plays of this 
Heathen Writer are a Reproach to our Mo- 

dern Comedies, he having ſcarce a ſingle Ex- 
preſſion, that can give the leaſt Offence to 
the niceſt Ear. His very Miſtreſſes, his 
Thais and his Bacchis ſpeak decently in Pub- 
lick, are made artful Advocates for Fidelity, 
for Honour and Generoſity, and would fain 
borrow the Reputation that generally attends 
ſuch Virtues, But that which particularly 
diſtinguiſnes this Author from all others, is 
that inimitable Neat neſs of Style, that natural 
Ekgance of Phraſe, ſo peculiarly adapted to 
the Nature of Dialogue, that it was impoſſi- 
ble he ſhould have deliver'd his Thoughts in 
better Words. As he never tranſgreſſes by 
ling into the Pomp and Magnificence of the 
Tragical Style, ſo he never ſinks into uns or 
9uibbles, into vulgar or indecent Expreſ- 
lons ; but his Wit is every where neat and 
clean, modeſt and polite, avd his Diction 
ſuited to the Nature of his Sentiments. He 
flouriſh'd about 170 Years before CHRIST, 
and had the Honour of ſuch a particular 
DES e Friend- 
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Friendſhip and Acquaintance with Scipio and 
Lelius, that, that civil and polite Addret 
which we meet with in the Characters of his 
Dramatic Gentlemen, is ſuppos'd by ſome 
to have been owing to the Aſſiſtance he re- 
ceiv'd from his two ingenious and accom- 
pliſh'd Friends. 2 1 5 
Tbeſe are the ancient Authors that J 
vould particularly recommend to the young 
Student, they being perfect Patterns of Style 
in the learned Languages, and a Standard 
for good Writing in any Tongue whatſoever, 
In my Obſervations upon thoſe that I pre- 
fume to call Exgliſh Claſſics, J ſhall be lck 
tedious. e 
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ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
HE SPECTATORS were the Produc- 
tions of ſome of our beft Engl 

Writers, the Great Mr. Addiſon, Tickell and 
' Steele being the principal Perſons concern'd in 
them, Nor indeed had any but Gentlemen 
of their refin'd Taſte and Accompliſhments, 
of their diſtinguiſh'd Wit and great Compals 
of Learning been equal to ſuch beautiful Per- 
formances, Their eaſy and elegant Manner, 
their inimitable Politeneſs of Style, and their 
juſt Remarks upon almoſt every Branch of 
Science ſhew their great Intimacy with the 
whole Circle of polite Literature; and their 


fine 
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fine Obſervations upon the Conduct of Life 


are an evident Proof that they were no leſs 
acquainted with Men than Books. In theſe 


Papers the Student will ſee Mankind as it 


were anatomiz d, the Weakneſs, Imper- 
fections and Follies of Human Life being de- 
ſerib'd in a wonderful Manner. The Vanity 
of the Fop, and the Imprudence of the Rake, 
the Ambition of Great Men, and the Folly of 
Little ones, with a thouſand other Characters 
and Circumſtances in Life, are painted and 
expos d to Admiration. We have here the 
Study of Ages reduc'd into Eight little Ve- 
limes: A Perſon of Obſervation and Judgment 
that has liv'd fifty or threeſcore Years in the 
World, may poſſibly have made ſome little 


Progreſs in the Knowledge of Mankind; but 


in the Books I am ſpeaking of, Man is drawn 
to the Life; we here ſee him in all his Cha- 
racters and Capacities without being oblig'd 
to the tedious Drudgery of Experience for 
ſuch uſeful Knowledge. What a good 
Writer has ſaid of the grave and facetious 
"Squire Bickerſiaff, is not unapplicable to 
the ingenious Authors of theſe Volumes; © they 
% have drawn Mankind in every Dreſs, and 
and every Diſguiſe of Nature, in a Style 
« ever varying with the Humours, Fancies 
* and Follies they deſcribe, They have 
* ſhew'd themſelvs Maſters in every Turn of 
* their Pen, whether their Subject be light 
or ſerious; and have laid down the Rules 
* of common Life with ſo much Judgment, 


— 
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jn ſuch agreeable, ſuch lively and elegant 
Language, that from them a Perſon ma 

« at once form his Manners and his Style,” 
The SpetZators are the Standard of our Engliſh 
Language, and he that reads them with At. 
tention and Judgment, will want few other 
Inſtructions either ſor prudent Living or tine 
Writing. E 


After what has been ſaid of the SpeZators, 
a ſhort Obſervation or two upon the Style and 
Manner of Mr. ADDI1soN may be ſufficient, 
This Author was ſo great a Maſter of the 
Greek and Latin Claſſics, that he enter'd into 
their very Spirit, and Life, and Manner, and 
has imitated them in ſome of their fineft and 
nobleſt Beauties. That Purity and Simplicity 
of Diction, and that Propriety of Thought 
which makes up the principal Character of 
the Ancients, leems to be the diſtinguiſhing 


Excellence of this eminent Modern. For 


what juſt and natural Deſcriptions, what 
lively Metaphors, what apt and beautiful 
Similitudes do we meet with in the Compoſi- 
tions of this correct Writer! © he has weigh'd 
“ every Word and every Thought, like his 
great Maſter Virgil, nor is there an Expreſ- 
« ſion in all his Lines that can be chang 'd 
for any juſter or more forcible than itſel!,* 
Ihe Generality of our old Eygliſh Poets 
« abound in forc'd Conceits, and affected 


* | Felton upon the Claſſics, 


i « Phraſes; 
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« Phraſes; and even thoſe who are ſaid to 
« come the neareſt to Exactneſs, are but too 
« often fond of unnatural Beauties, and 
« aim at ſomething better than Perfection. 
« If Mr. Addiſon's Example and Precepts 
« be the Occaſion that there now begins to 
« be a great Demand for Correctneſs, we 
« may juſtly attribute it to his being firſt 
(c faire by the ancient Models, and fa- 
4 miliaris'd to Propriety of Thought and 
( Chaſtity of Style. Our Country, tis cer- 
« tain, owes it to him, that the famous 
% Monſrear Boileau firſt conceiv'd an Opinion 
« of the Engliſh Genius for Poetry, by pe- 9 
& ruſing the Preſent he made him of N 
« the Muſe Anglicanæ. This learned Fo- 
« rejigner was o charm'd with the Beauty | 
« and Elegance of theſe admirable Poems, = 
that he ſoon entertain'd a very new Idea — 
© of the Engliſh Politeneſs, and intimated, | 
od „that he did not queſtion but there were | 
excellent Compoſitions in the Native Lan- | | 
guage of a Country, that poſſeſs'd the | 
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1 * Roman Genius in 10 eminent a Degree. . 


Mr. Pop r is undoubtedly the greateſt Ge- 
nius of the Age, in whom all the Qualifica- | 


d tions of a good Poet and an excellent Critic 9 
are eminently join'd. This Author has a | 
y fine Imagination, a delicate Judgment, and 


ſuch a beautiful Diction, ſuch an enliven d 
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flow of Words as no Modern before him was 
ever Maſter of. It is to this Writer we 
© chiefly owe the Revival of the nobler An 
«of N ren and the Method of ſignifying 
«© Motions, and Actions, and all that vaſt 
“Variety of our Paſſions by Sounds.“ Hiz 
Manner is every where expreſſive of bi 
“ Senſe, the Sound of his Words being a 
kind of Eccho to the Strength and Deli- 
cacy of his Thoughts; his Works afford in- 


finite Examples of this kind, which it would | 


be endleſs to quote, and impoſſible to admire 
as they deſerve; but that which is particular- 
ly remarkable in the Writings of this Noble 
Poet, is that Flame and Spirit which he ſo 
juſtly admires in his great Maſter Homer. 
That uncquall'd Fire and Rapture which runs 
through che 7/jad,is generally fo very forcible 
in Mr. "Pope ST; ran/lation, that * no Man of a 
true poetical Spirit (to uſe his own Words 
« which he applies to Homer) is Maſter of 
«© himſelf while he reads him; what he 
« writes is of the moſt animated Nature 
« imaginable ; every thing moves, every 
« thing lives, and is put in Action. ” Nor i 
he leſs admirable in his Profe than his Ver/e, 


Ye 


his Compoſitions being adorn'd with all the 


Beauties that a fruitful but judicious Fancy 
can furniſh out, His Diſcourſes before his 
Homer are ſome of the fineſt Pieces of Criti- 
ciſm in the Engliſh Tongue, They are writ 
with ſuch Spirit, and Force, and Judgment 


* Ar. Spence gen the Odyſſey. bat 
tha 
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that one can't but admire the Obſervation 


of that ingenious Critic, who us'd to ſay, 
« that when he is reading any Proſe of Mr. 
« Pope's, he cannot help thinking that he 
« ſhould never have wrote any thing elle ; 
« and whenever he reads his Verſes, he is an- 
« ory with him for loſing any Time from 
« them, for Proſe.” * This Gentleman 'tis 
evident had the higheſt Pleaſure imaginable 


in peruſing the Works of this excellent Poet; 


and indeed, he that is inſenſible to ſuch 
beautiful productions, may very juſtly ſuſ- 
pect himſelf to have either a very wretched 
Taſte, or rather no Taſte at all for fine 
Writing, Such a one too nearly reſembles 


| that famous Mathematician, u ho declar'd 


* that the greateſt Pleaſure he took in read- 
« ing Virgil, was in examining Zneas his 
“ Voyage by the MAP. T 

Some Obſervations upon Milton may be 5 
be, Pag. 33. 


Biſhop AT TER BURN was a fine Speaker, 
and as correct and clegant a Writer as this 
Age has produc'd ; he had a ſprightly In- 
vention, a clear and diſtinguiſhing Judg- 
ment, a peculiar Delicacy oi Thought and 
ſuch a maſterly Turn of Expreſſion, as was 
able to ſuſtain the geateſt and elevate the 
weakeſt Subjects. In all kinds of Writing, 


he is a perfect Pattern for Style; bis Manner 


"* Mr, Spence upon the Odyſſey, Pag. 93, 
{ Spefator, No. 409. RED 
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being every where beautiful, and ſuited tg 
the Nature of his Compoſitions. In his 
Sermons he is clear and elegant, moving and 
ſublime, never perhaps was there a more ac- 
| compliſh'd Preacher than this eminent Di- 
Dine; he had a tweet Voice, a charming 
Addrels, and tuch a graceful Appearancc a 
engag'd the Attention of his Audience at his 
frit Speaking. No one could better inform 
the Underitanding, no one more forcibly af. 
tect the Paſſions than this noble Orator. By 
the Exactneis of his Method and the Pro- 
priety of his Sentiments, by the Weight of 
his Arguments, and the Force of his Re- 
fiections, he not only inſtructed, but fully 
convinced his Hearers of the Truth and Im- 
portance of what he preach'd. Nor was he 
leis tucceſsiul in his Application to the Paſ- 
ſions ; in this reſpect he was a great Maſter, 
and cou:d make what Impreſſions he pleas'd; 
thole pathetical Strains of Oratory that run 
through ail his Diſcourſes never tajl'd to in- 
fluence the Wills of his Auditors, and cap- 
tivate their Affections at Pleaſure. 
And in his Controverſial Writings, he 
is inimitable; nor have we any Thing of 
the like Nature writ with equal Strength 
and Beauty in the Engl Tongue, 80 
much Fire and Spirit amidit ſuch an Accu- 
racy and Propriety of Thought and Diction, 
18 rarely to be met with in the Compoſitions 


of the moſt eminent Moderns The Argu- 


ments of this Author 2 are manag'd with the 


utwoſt | 
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utmoſt Dexterity, and adorn'd with all the 
delicate Wit and keen Satyr that Debates 
are capable of. The Strength of his Genius, 
the Warmth of his Invention, and the Beau- 
ty of his Language gave him tuch a Supe- 
fiority over thole he was engag' d with, that 


when Truth was thought to be on the Side 


of his Antagoniſts, he had always the Ap- 
pearance of it. 

Even his Familiar Letters“ are admira- 
ble, and-writ with all the Elegancies ot the 
Epiſtolary Style. We have here ſuch a 
Mixture of genteel Wit and good Senſe a- 


dorn'd with ſuch a careleſs Accuracy, tuch 


a beautiful Negligence of Phraſe as is no 
where to be met with but in the celebrated 
Epiftles of the Ancients. Nor was his Elo- 
quence confin'd to his native Tongue, he 
having a through Knowledge of the Purity 


and Propriety, the Force and Elegance of 
the learned Languages. His Latin Com- 


poſitions are writ in tuch a pure and elegant 
Style, as comes very little ſhort of the 
Dignity and Standard of the Ancients. 
There is nothing forc'd or unnatural, 
« (lays the Author of his Life) nothing 


« labour'd or affected in what he lays; but 


“every Thing comes from him with that 
“ Eate and Freedom, and Volubility of 


„Diction, that Fall of Period, and Turn 
ol. f Expreſſion as if he had been a N- 


ha & * ent . » , 


. | Se Pope's Miſcellanies, 
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flections upon Learning may be ſeen in the 


the Fathers, and the Writings of all 


which gave him a particular Luſtre aboye 


in which he always treated a Subject; the 
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tive of ancient Rome, Contemporary and 
Rival to the renown'd fully. No Man 
(to conclude with the Words of the tame 
Author) had a finer Taſte, or was better 
acquainted with all kinds of polite 
Learning than Dr. Atterbury. No Man 
was a greater Maſter of the Scriptures : 


eminent Diviues both ancient and modern 
than he; no Man underſtood the Points 
in Diſpute between us and the Church of 
Rome, as well as Diſſenters of all other 
Denominations better than he ; but that 


his Brethren, was the ſublime Manner 


Clearneſs and Connexion of his Reaſoning, 
the Strength and Purity of his Style, and 
that peculiar Art whereby he firſt inſtrud- 
ed the Underſtanding, and then by a 
pleaſing Violence, teiz'd upon the Paſſions 
and lead them captive where he would, 
and juſt as he pleas d. ls 

Some Remarks upon Mr. Baker's Re- 


 datrodufition, Cnae. I. Pag. 19. 


The Lord CLARENDON is a noble Hi 


forian, and has writ with all the Purity and 


Propriety, the Strength and Grandeur of the 
Ancients; his Style is grave, folemn and 
majettic, and if his Periods are ſometimes 


protracted to an unuſual Length, his Senſe 


15 
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is always clear, and his diffuſive Manner 
ſerves rather to elevate than enervate his 
Subject, or obſcure his Meaning. 

If in Imitation of the great Livy, he re- 
lates the Story of a Viſſon or a Dream, the 
Relation is introduced in ſuch a ſolemn Man- 
ner, as makes it not only a pleaſing Relief 
to the Reader, but a real Ornament to his 
Hifory. Nor is this Author leſs remarka- 
ble for his Candour and Integrity than the 
Majeſty and Solemnity of his Diction. His 
Impartiality is ſuch that it carries its on 
Evidence with it; he having done the ut- 
moſt Juſtice to the Characters of the moſt fac- 
tions and ambitious Men, and cenſur'd the 
Conduct of his beſt Friends wheneyer they 
deſerve it. The Facts that he has related 
are generally either ſuch as he himſelf was 
an Eye or Ear-Witneſs of, or elſe ſuch as 
were taken from the Journals of both Houſes 
of Parliament; as long therefore as theſe 
public Records remain, all Attempts to 
leſſen the Credit of this noble Hiſtorian 
muſt be weak and coutemptible. That there 
are ſome Miſtakes and material 5 
in his Hiffory is certain; but then it is as 
certain that they are generally ſuch as the- 
moſt judicious and impartial Writer might | 
have been guilty of, and ſuch as by com- 
paring him with the Memoires and Hifto- 
ical Collections, that were writ about the 
lame time, may caſily be corrected, 

However, it muſt be own'd that Inte- 
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grity is not the ſole Qualification i in a gool Mei 
Hiforian. es 
An Hiftorian muſt not only write impar. mo! 
_ tially, but nobly. He that ſpeaks to the Pee 

whole World and to all Ages, is inveſted be 
with ſuch a Character, as obliges him to he wh 
Maſter of a fine Addreſs. He that writes 
to Kings and Princes, and the great Men of 
ali Countries; he that is as it were the 
| Maſter and Inſtructor of Mankind, muſt be 
capable of forming great and worthy Con- 
ceptions of Things, and giving ſuch a raisd 
Turn to his Diſcourſe as may comport with 
the Dignity of his Subject. And in this 
reſpect the noble Hiſorian I am ſpeaking 
of, deſerves the greateſt Eſteem; through- } 
out his whole HZifory we meet with no- 
thing that is mean, trifling or impertinent; 
but all is grand and important, fit for the 
Peruſal of a Prince, and the Inſtruction of 
the moſt accompliſh'd Stateſman. 

The beautiful and judicious Reflections he 
has made upon that Variety of Affairs, that 
come under his Notice, ſnew that he had a 
through Inſight into Men and Things, that 
he enter'd into the ſecret Movements and firſt 
Cauſes of thoſe dreadiul Wars, which threw 
the Nation into the utmoſt Mitery and Con- 
fuſion, and which are the principal Subject 
of his Hiftory. 

His Deſcriptions and Characters are ini- 
mitably juſt and beautiful, his maſterly Skill 
in deſguing, in painting the very Souls of 
Men; 
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Men, in drawing their Paſſtons, their Tem- 
pers, and Diſpoſitions, and laying open their 
moſt ſecret Views and Deſigns, is a Felicity 
peculiar to himſelt ; an Excellence which 
he poſſels'd without a Rival. In a Word, 
whether we conſider his natural or acquir'd 
Abilities, his Diction, his Manner, his In- 
tegrity, his Learning, his Knowledge of our 
Conſtitution, or his Capacity to know the 
Truth of what he has related, he will 
be found to have few Equals among the 
Moderns, whatever Compliments of Superi- 
ority may be paid the Ancients. Scarce any 
one has writ with greater Force or Beauty, 
none with more evident Marks of Honour 
and Integrity. RD 

Having thus pointed to the peculiar 
Excellencies of the ſeveral celebrated 
Authors above-mentioned, I ſhall beg 
Leave to obſerve that the Productions 
of ſuch excellent Pens can ſcarce be read 
too often by the young Student, they being 
beautiful Examples of fine Writing and pro- 
per for Imitation. There are other Writers 
in the Greek, Latin, and Engliſh Tongues, 
that are perhaps equally yaluable with the 
ILLusSTRIOUS FEW already nam'd, they 
having writ with Strength and Elegance, 
and adorned their Compoſitions with the 
Graces and Perfections of the greateſt Ma- 
ſters. But as the Compaſs of my Deſign 
will not permit me to take Notice of the 
dtyle and Manner of ſuch a Number of 
Authors, I ſhall content myſelf with bare- 


ly 
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ly naming ſome of them at the Bottom o 
the Page *, and conclude my Obſervation 
of this kind, with the Words of the leamel 
= and ingenious Mr. Blackwall. 

« A Reader of ſuch Authors can ſcarce be 
« ever weary ; he has the Advantage of 1 
“ Traveller for many Miles round Damaſ- 
« Cus ; he never removes out of Paradiſe, 
cc bas: is regaled with a conſtant Succeſſion 
« of Pleaſures, and enjoys in a ſmall Compak 
« the Bounty and Gaiety of univerſal Na. 
« ture. For whereas an ill-written look 
„ Book is like a formal Common-place Top, 
« who has a Set of Phraſes and Stories, which 
« ina Converſation or two are all run over, 
« the Old Claſſics, and their genuine Fol. 
„ lowers among the Moderns, are like a 
« rich natural Genius, who has an unfailing 
00 Supply of . Senſe on ng Occaſion 
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GREEK A 
Tfecratis Orationes & Epiſtolg. Epicteti Enchiridion. Luciani 
Opera. Sophoclis Tragediæ. Euripidis Opera. A. Antoninus 
de rebus ſuis. Dionyſius Longinus de Sublimitate. Theocrit 
gue exſtant. Anacreon. Poeta AMinores. Pindari Opere- 
RO: Comœdiæ. | 


LATIN AUTHOR s. 


Plauti Comcdis. Fuvenalis Satyre. Ovidij Opera. Plini 
ſecundi Hiſtoria naturalis. Plinij Epiftole. Velleij Patenculi 
que extant, | 


3 AUTHOR Ss. 


8 ir Walter Raleigh's 2. Tillotſon's Sermons. Sher- 
lock upon Prophecy. The Tryal of the Witneſſes. The Tatlers. 
Some of of our Engliſh Plays, particularly Otway's. Dr. Stan- 
hope's Forks. Collier's Works. Sir William Temple“ 
de. The Author of the I bole Duty of Man's Warks. Dr 
Sony” s Works, 

« and 
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« and gratifies his Company with a perpe- 


« tual and charming Variety. * 


I ſhall now proceed to offer a Direction 


or two for reading the — with Advan- 
tage. 


In order to read them in a judicious Man- 
ner, and be able to obſerve and imitate their 


Beauties, it will be neceſſary in the frf Place 


that the young Student is furniſh'd with pro- 
per Lexicons and Dictionaries. 
Szcondly, That he is acquainted with the 
Greek 6a Roman Antiquities, with the Geo- 
graphy and Hiſtory of the antient World, 
and with the Nature of thoſe noble 7; ropes 
and Figures that are the uſual Decorations | 
| of Diſcourſe. 
Thirdly, That he compares the ancient 


| Greek and Latin Authors with their Tran- 


llations done by the beſt Hands, and en- 
deavours frequently himſelf to tranſlate at 
leaſt ſome of the moſt beautiful Parts of 
them, And, 

Fourt bly, That he accuſtoms himſelf to 
Compoſpt ion. 


1. As to Lexicons and DiGionaries, hs 
beſt that T have met with are the following, 


(viz.) 
 Scapule Lexicon Grace Lingus. 
M. Benj. Hederici Lexicon Manuale 


Gracum recenſtum, & plurimun aultum a 
dam. Patrick. : 


: 2 


2 Blackall » upon the Claſſics, Cowper 7 
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Croperi Theſaurus Linguæ Romang. 
Littleton's or Ainjworth's Dictionary. 


The Neceſſity of being furniſh'd with 
ſuch Helps as theſe for reading the Claſſics 
is too evident to be taken Notice of. 1 
| ſhall only obſerve therefore, that in theſe 
_ uſeful and laborious Performances, the young 
Scholar will lee not only the Meaning of the 
Words in the Greek and Latin I ongues, 
but the difficult Places in the Claſic Au- 
thors, and their Peculiarities of Diction ex- 
plain'd in a learned and judicious Manner. 

2. With Regard to the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, and the Geography and H1ftory 
of the ancient World, proper Books for ac- 


quiring a competent Knowledge in theſe 


Particulars, have been prelcrib'd alrcady : * 

I ſhall only add therefore, that the Claſſca 
Geographia being a Set of uſeful Maps, and 
particularly calculated for explaining the 
Geography of the antient Claſſics, it may 
not be improper to recommend them in this 
Place, The 7oung Student by laying theſc 
Maps before him, whilſt he is reading a 
Greek or Latin Author, and conſulting them 
upon Occaſion, will eafily make himſelf 
Maſter at leaſt of that Part of Geography, 
that more immediately concerns the CAA. 
cal Scholar. As to thoſe Tropes and li- 
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gures that are the uſual Decorations of Diſ- 
courſe, ſome Inſight into the Nature of them 
is abſolutely neceſſary for any one, that has 
the leaſt Pretenſions to Claſſical Learning. 
The common Treatiſes of Rhetoric are ge- 
nerally read with a View of inſtruding the 


young Student in this Reſpect, and poſſiblx 


a Compendium of this Kind may be of ſome 


ſmall Service to him, when he firſt enters 


upon the Study of the CJaſics. The Rhetori- 
c1ans Rules may at leaſt ſerve to caution him 
againſt groſs Faults in Writing, and by giving 
Definitions of the Figures and Ornaments of 
Diſcourſe, may help him to obſerve them in 
Authors. However, Treatiſes of this Sort 
will never furniſh a Man with a fine Taſe; 
or give him a Notion of the Beauties of 
Compoſition : Proper Notions of the figura- 
tive Diction, of the Ornamental Part, the 
Elegancies of Authors, muſt be learnt from 
Directions of a more curious Nature, than 
the common Jargon of Rhetoricians, or 
their aukward Definitions of Tropes and Fi- 
gures. In order to diſcern the bright Paſla- _ 
ges of Writers, and be able to feel the 
Strength and Propriety of their Language, 
the young Student muſt have Recourle to 
to thoſe noble Ancient and Modern Critics, 
that have reſcued the Rhetorical Science 
from Pedantry, and reduc'd it to a liberal 
and rational Syſtem; that have diicarded 
eyery Thing low and trifling, and recommend- 
ed to the Notice of the Reader nothing but 
. U What 
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what is truly beautiful in Diſcourſe. Of 
this kind there are many excellent Perfor— 
mances in the Greek, Latin and Modery 
Languages, too many to be made the Pro- 
perty of Students of imall Fortunes. I ſhall 
therefore only mention ſuch Freatiſes as are 
conſiſtent with the Leiſure and Circumſtan- 
ces of the Generality of young Scholars, and 
refer the Reader to the Margin for a Cata- 
logue of ſuch other Critical Works * as arc 
truly worth the Peruſal of thoſe that can 
purchaſe them, or have Time to read them, 


The Student that would be acquainted 
with the Beauties and Elegancies of Au- 
thors, let him carefully read the following 
Treatiſes, viz. „„ 

Blackwall's Introduction to the Claſſics. 

Pope's Eſſay upon Criticiſin. And, 

Rapin's Critical Works. 

Theſe are valuable Performances, and 
with the Critical Diſcourſes in the Works of 
Tully, Horace, Addiſon and Pope, (which 
are recommended already) will anſwer the 


—— 


—— 
— e 


* Ariſtotelis Ars Poetica. Dienyſius Longinus. Dionyſ . 


Halicarnaſſeus. 


J. ully. Horace. Quintilian, . 
Boſſu on Epic Poetry. Boileau's Art of Poetry, and Re- 
fections on Longinus. Dacier upon Ariſtotle's Poetics. Mr. 
 Fenton's Epiſtle to Mr. Southerne. Dr. Felton's Diſſerta- 
tion upon the Claſſics, Dr. Trapp's Poetical Prælectiuns. Duke of 
Buckingham's Eſſay on Poetry, Spence upon the Odyſſe)s 
ConRtable's Reflections upon the Accuracy of Style. : 
„ Purpoſes 


by 
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Purpoſes of the young Student, and give 
him a better Notion of the Benatics 2 


Perſections of the Claſſics, than all the vo- 


luminous Lumber of Grammarians, and 
Commentators. What Mr. Pope has faid 
of the Commentators upon Homer, is almoſt 
literally true of that Sort of Cy7t1cs in ge- 
neral : © There is hardly one whoſe prin- 


« cipal Deſign is to illuſtrate the Beauties 


« of an Author. They are voluminous in 
« explaining thoſe Sciences, that a Writer 
« makes but ſubſervient to his grand De- 
« ſign, and {ſparing only upon thoſe Perfec- 
« tions, which conſtitute his Character; this 
is occaſion'd by the Oftentation of Men, 
« who have more Reading than Taſte, and 
« are fonder of ſhewing their Variety of 


Learning in all kinds, than in true Criti- 
« cilm. Hence it comes to pals, that their 


Remarks are rather Philoſophical, Hi ori- 
« gal, Geographical, Allegorical, or in ſhort 
« rather any Thing than Critical or Illu- 
« ſtrative of the bright Parts, the peculi- 
« ar Excellencies of Authors.“ For which 
« Reaſon, the celebrated Dr. Busby, we are 
« told in reading the Claſſics, ſtrictly for- 


bad the Uſe of Notes, and allow'd no- 


« thing bat the plain Text, in a correct and 
« chaſte Edition; and indeed excepting 
« thole of tome lecened Men, there are few 
"That are worth our Notice: Comments 


2 » ; . 3 


— 


* Pope's 8 ne xte] p pag. I; 
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are generally an Art of making Authors 
difficult, under a Pretence of explaining 
« them ; and it hath been the hard For: 
e tune of the beſt Writers, to be per- 
« plex'd with Notes, and obicur d by Illu- 
„ ftrations.* For the grand Ambition of 
« moſt Annotators is to encreaſe the Num- 
ber of various Lections, which they have 
done to ſuch a Degree of obſcure Dili- 
« gence, that (as Sir A. Saville oblery'd) 
« we now begin to yalue the firſt Editions 
of Books as moſt correct, becauſe they 
« have been leaſt corrected”, 4 This is ge- 


* 


0 


Lan 


nerally the Caſe of thoſe, who have given 


us Heaps of Comments upon the Claſſics. 
But the Treatiſes I have juſt recommended 
are of a quite different Nature. The De- 
ſign of thele is to give the young Student a 

true Taſte of Authors, by pointing to the 
firſt and infallible Principles of Eloquence, 
by diſplaying the Beauties of fine Thoughts 
and fine Diction, and ſhewing the Delicacy, 
the Force and Spirit of good Writing, 


'Bracxwalrt's Introduction to the Claj- 
cs is writ with Strength and Judgment: 
In the firſt Part of his Treatiſe he has ap- 


priſed the Reader of the diſtinguiſhing Per- 


fections of ſome of the beſt Claffics, and 
touch'd their Char acters with ſuch exquiſite 


— 


| * Felton pon the Claſſes 
T1 Pope” Homer, pag, 2. Vol. 1. 
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Skill, as none but a Perſon throughly ac- 
quainted with their Style and Manner, 
could be capable of. In his Ey on the 
Nature of thoſe Ornaments, that are made 
Uſe of in Writing and Speaking, he has 
been equally ſucceſsful. He has diſcarded 
all little Alterations and Figures purely 
| Grammatical, all Puns and Quibbles, all 

childiſh Jingle, and dazling Metaphors, and 
| only ſele ted ſuch noble Tropes and Figures 
as give real Strength and Grace, and Beauty 
to Diſcourle. _ i 


oO 181 WS 


1 Pore's Eſay on Criticiſm is the moſt 
: maſterly Piece of the kind that is extant. 
] It points out the Faults as well as the 


Beauties of Compoſition, and diſplays the 
whole Myſtery of fine Writing in an clegant 
and charming Manner. The Rules that this 
excellent Critic gives us for Writing well, 
are ſo vaſtly different from the uſual Pedan- 
try of Rhetoricians, that they have nothing 
of the general Diſtaſtefulneſs of Precepts ; 
but are ſo many beautiful Examples of 
- MW thoſe Elegancics, they are intended to illu- 
ſtrate, They are recommended and adorn'd 
with all the Charms of Poetry, with an in- 
imitable Harmony of Numbers, and the ut- 
moſt Force and Variety of Wit. Indeed 
they chiefly relate to Poetical Compoſition, 
but frequently hold good in Proſe, and may 
eaſily be made ſerviceable in diſcovering the 
Graces of Oratory, no leſs than the Beau- 
ties of Poetry. 33 
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RApIx is an Author of great Reputation 
and truly deſerving the Eſteem and Venera- 


tion that has been paid him by the learned 
World ; his Critical Works are of a very 


extenſive Nature, and yet his Remarks up- 
on the ſeveral Parts of Learning he treats of, 


are generally juſt and beautiful, nor has the 
vaſt Extent of his Undertaking in the leaſt 


intrench'd upon the Juſtneſs of his Senti- 


ments or the Conduct of his Deſign. He 
has taken in the whole Compals of - polite 
Literature, and made the moſt curious Re- 


fections upon the fineſt Subjects, and the 


moſt celebrated Authors of Antiquity. He 
has given us his Sentiments upon Eloquence, 
upon Poetry, upon Hiftory, and the princi- 
pal Parts of Philuſophical Knowledge, and 


whilſt he has diſplay'd the Nature, the Ule 
and diſtinguiſhing Perfections of theſe ſeve- 


ral Branches of Learning in a maſterly Man- 
ner, he has been no leſs accurate in pointing to 
the Faults and Imperfections they are liable 
to; he has caution'd the young Beginner 
againſt taking up wrong Notions in the 
Study of them, and happily diſtinguiſhed 


5 re cen Appearance and Reality, between 
empty Harangues and true Eloquence, be- 


tween pompous Periods and fine Writing, 

In ͤ a Word, if we regard the whole Cir- 
cle of polite Literature, this learned Critic 
is perhaps the ableſt Guide that the young 
S;holar can  haye Recourſe to; he has 


open G 
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open'd ſuch a View into the ſeveral Me- 
thods of Study and Compoſitions as muſt give 


the Reader a juſt Proſpect of the Beauties 
of Diſcourſe, and be an uſeful Direction 


to him in obſerving the Elegancies of Au- 


thors, and imitating their Manner of Wri- 
ting. The Critical Works of this Writer 
therefore, with the two foregoing Treatiſes, 
are particularly recommended to the careful 
and repeated Peruſal of the young Scholar. 

In order to acquire a competent Know- 


edge i in Claſſical Learning, it will be fur- 


ther neceſſary that the t udent compares the 


Greek and Latin Authors with their Engliſh 
Tranſlations done by the beſt Hands, and 


endeavours frequently himſelf to tranſlate 
at leaſt ſome of the moſt beautiful Parts of 
them. 


guage he tranſlates from ; he is {uppos'd to 
know their diſtinguiſhing Characters, their 
Properties, and peculiar Phraſes, and to en- 
ter into the very Life and Spirit, the Man- 


ner and Genius of his Author. A fine En- 


gh Tranſlation there fore, judiciouſly com- 
par'd with the Original Greet or Latin 
muſt be of great Service to the young 


Scholar; this will ſhew him the Idioms and 
Proprieties, the Strength and Compals, the 
Turns and Graces of Expreſhon peculiar to 


Co 4 my An 


cach Tongue. 


A Good Tray ator is ſuppos'd to have an 
exact Underſtanding and perfect Maſtery of 


| the Language he writes in, and the Lan- 
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An Expedient of this kind ſeems to have 
given Birth to as juſt and beautiful a Piece 
of modern Criticitm, as any perhaps that is 
extant *; even the Tranſlation of the Od /. 
ſey view'd in this Light, and examin'd with 
the Original appears to have its Blemiſhes, 
nor has the ingenious Critis been leſs 
ſucceſsful in pointing to the Beauties and De- 
licacies of that celebrated Performance. But 
the Misfortune is, there are few, very few 
Works of this Nature that are to be nam'd 
with the Tranſlation of Homer. The Claſſics 
have not all been ſo fortunate as to fall 
into the Hands of a Pope or a Dryden. 
We have had numerous Pretenders to the 
Buſineſs of Tranſlation, but the Number 


of thoſe that have ſucceded in this Way is 


yay mL. = 

The Vanity of the Gentleman that lately 
attempted Tacitus, conſidering the Nature 
of his Performance, 1s very extraordinary ; 
in his Prefatory Diſcourſes he takes upon 
him to cenſure all former Tranſlations, and 
to treat ſome of our beſt Engliſh Writers 


with the greateſt Rudeneſs and Contempt; 
and what is the Reſult of this afluming, this 


Magiſterial Air? Why upon Examination 
this levere Cenſor is found to ſtand in need 
of as great Allowances as any one of thoſe 
Gentlemen he complains of; his Style and 


Manner being generally ſtiff and formal, and, 


Mr. Spence's E ay upon the Oayſſey, n 


if 
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if I miſtake not, one perpetual Torture up- 


on the English 7 ongue. 


The Remarks ot an ingenious Writer to 
this Purpoſe, in one of our Publick Papers,* 
are 1o juſt and beautiful, and ſo extremely 
proper to caution the young Scholar againft 
a falle Taſte, againſt ridiculous Affectation 
in Writing, that I cannot think it altoge- 
ther foreign to my Purpoſe to give the 
Reader a Specimen of them. 

« Mr. G—3 in giving an Account or 
his Work begins with complaining of 
« Coldneſs and want of Force in our En- 
« gliſh Language; and he ſeems to chal- 
« lenge no {mall Glory to himſelf, that un- 
« der this Difficulty and many others, he 
« has attempted a Tranſlation that ſhould 
« repreſent not only the Senſe, but the 
„Spirit, and Eloquence and Turns of 
« Tacitus. 

I will have no Diſpute with this Gen- 
« tleman (lays the ingenious Writer) whe- | 
ther his Obſervation upon our Language 
be juſt or not. Be it (as he ſays) cold; 
« what has he done to warm and enliven it! 
„Why he has done it, he tells you, in a 
Way of his own; by drawing the Engliſh 
“Idiom as near as poſſible to that ot the 
Latin, by leaving the beaten Road, 
« dropping Particles, tranſpoſing Words, 
* and beginning a Sentence where | it is 


* 


* The Weekly Acala, Numb. 37, 41, 71, 74. 
« uſual 
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« uſual to end it: For Example, When 
« Tacitus ſays Bellum ea Tempeflate nullum, 
« Mr. Gordon will not tranſlate, There was 
&« then no War abroad (this had been cold 
and flat) but War at that time there 
« was none. When he lays, Domi res tran- 
« quille, he will not render, all things 
« were quiet at Home, but in profound 
& Tranquility were Affairs at Rome, 
« What an ealy Thing is Eloquence, if it 
« is only ringing Changes upon Words and | 
„ beginning a Sentence at the wrong End? 
« I do not deny that the Latin Order of 
„“ placing Words gives a Majeſty and So- 
„ lemnity to Poetical Compoſitions, and 
« and even in Proſe it has its Beauties, 
« when us'd with a judicious and ſparing 
« Hand. But to be perpetually echoing 
« back the Latin Order in a Tranſlation 
& (which is Mr. Gordon's Manner) is an 
<« abſolute Sneer upon the Original, as an 
affected, ſervile Imitation is, of all things 
„ in the World, the moſt nauſeous and 
« difguſtful.” „% 

This learned Critic has given us a great 
many other curious Obſervations to the ſame 
Purpoſe too long to be tranſerib'd at preſent; 
I ſhall only obſerve thereſore, that the Style 
of Tacitus being ſhort, nervous and compact, 
it would have been very improper to have 
tranflated him in a looſe and verboſe man- 
ner z-but then muſt the Eugliſhi Tongue be 

torturid in order to preyent its being /co/e and 
WY & 12 1 


* 
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verboſe? Muſt its Idioms and Proprieties be 
murder'd and defacd in order to give it Life 
and Force? If Tacitus is nervous and ſtrong, 
maſt his Tranſlator be ſtiff and aukward? 
Is there no Difference between a cloſe, apt 
and ſignificant Tranſlation, and an affected, 
ſervile Imitation. The Idioms and Expreſſions 


peculiar to a Language muſt inviolably be 


preſerv'd; otherwiſe its Strength and Beauty 
s abſolutely loſt; an Enghſþb Tranſlation 
that is made up of Latiniſins, Greciſms or 
Peculiarities belonging to any other Lan- 
guage is no Engliſh at all; he only deſerves 
the Name of a good Tranflator, who renders. 
a Greek or Latin Author in ſuch a manner as 
the Author would have writ, had he been 


an Engliſhman. But to leave this Digreſſion, 


(if it be ſuch) another Method which may 
ſerve to improve the young Student in Claſſi- 
cal Learning, is to tranſlate ſome of the beſt 
Greek and Latin Authors, at leaſt the moſt 
beautiful Parts of them. This will make the 
Greek and Latin Phraſe familiar to him, and 


at the ſame time give him a good Inſight into 


the Idioms and Elegancies of his Native 


Tongue. An Eminent Scholar, being ask'd 


how a Maſterly Skill in the Latin Tongue, 


was to be acquir'd, reply'd, by tranſlating 
Car Commentaries into Engliſh, and ren- 
dring the ſame Engliſh back again into Latin; 


Cz/ar, I preſume, was this Gentleman's fa- 


vourite Author, and therefore particularly 
recommended by him; had he Jjoyn'd to the 


Com- 


lil 
) 
i 
, 
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Commentaries of Cæſar, the Epiftles and Ora. 
tions of Tully, and the Speeches in Livy and 
Sallußt, he had given his Pupil an Oppor. 
tunity of being acquainted with ſome of 
the fineſt Pieces of Roman Oratory, and the 
moſt delicate Turns and Graces in the Latiy 
Tongue. e ; 
A Student that frequently attempts to 
tranſlate ſome of the beautiful Parts of the 
Ancient Claſſics, muſt neceſſarily make con- 
ſiderable Improvements in his own as well 
as the dead Languages. This will put him 
upon Studying the full Force and Compal 
of his native Tongue; this will oblige him 
to look out for Words that are clole and 
comprehenſive, flowing and diffuſive, apt Wl © 
and ſignificant : In ſhort, Words that are b 
proper to expreſs the Senſe and Spirit, the “ 
Manner and Eloquence of the Author he 0 
. y evo ons io 
The Rules for Tranſlation are fo plainly 
and fully laid down in Horace's Art of ll * 
Poetry, in the Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay 
upon the ſame Subject, in Lord Ro/common's 
Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe, in Felton's Di/- 
ſortation upon the Claſſics, Ke. that no- 
thing new, or indeed material can be added 
to the juſt and beautiful Obſervations of 
thoſe noble Myiters and excellent Cxitics. 
4. Another Expedient neceſſary to qua- 
lify the young Student for Writing and 
Speaking handſomely, is frequent Compo- 
ſion. This will help his Inyention by 


8ivng 


fo 
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giving Life and Force to his Imagination, 
by keeping it clear and bright, and free 
from Ruſt, which, for want of Exerciſe, it 
will neceſſarily contract; this will enlarge 


his Capacity and his Notions of Things, 


improve his Judgment, and lead him in- 
ſenſibly into a beautiful Habit of Writing. 
For which Reaſon, I think the Compoſi- 
tions of Students ought chiefly to be in 


their native Tongue, few Perſons having 


Occaſion to write or ſpeak much in any 
other. This was the Method preſcrib'd 
and practis'd by the moſt celebrated Ora- 
tors of Antiquity. The Greeks and Romans 
ſpent great Part of their Time in Rhetors- 
cal Exerciſes, in ſtudying the Force and 


Beauties of their reſpective Languages, in 
order to give every thing its proper Co- 


lours, and be able to write and ſpeak with 
Prepriety and Elegance. Tully, it is well 


known, employ'd moſt of his leiſure Hours 
in this Manner, which gave him Occaſion 


to lay, that an Orator's beſt Maſter was 


his Pen; * and that nothing contributed ſo 


much to a good Proficiency in Speaking, as 
the frequent Practice of Writing, þ 


The Nature and Properties of a good 
Compoſition have been hinted at already; 
how to compole in ſuch a Manner, as the 


* N - 4 


 * Stylus optimus dicendi Magiſter. Cic. de Orat. 


Cic. in Brut. 


Rules 


T Nulla res tantum ad dicendum proficit, quantum Soriptio. 
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Rules of good Writing require, is the great 
Difficulty; Directions in this Caſe can be 
of little more Service, than to caution the 
young Scholar againſt ſuch groſs Faults, 3; 
Pertons of the leaſt Acquaintance with good 
Authors can hardly be guilty of. The 
Rhetorician's Rules may poſſibly preſerve 
Man trom notorious Blunders, from writing 
abominably ill, but will never teach him to 
write extremely well. A good Habit of 
Compoſition muſt proceed from Applica- 
tion and Practice, from a judicious Perufal 
of the fineſt Writers, and a prudent Imita— 
tion of their Style and Manner. Would 
the $7udent write handſomely upon a Sub- 
ject, let him ſee what others have laid up- 
on the Occaſion and endeayour to form 
himſelf upon the beſt Models. Let him 
_ obſerve their Diction and their Sentiments, M © 
and attend carefully to their Habit and 
Way of Thinking. This will bring him, Ml * 
if poſſible, to have the ſame Train of No- 
tions with the Authors he conſults, and 
enable him at leaſt to Feal wiſely, to tra- 
{cribe their Spirit and their Eloquence, and | 


make their chiefeſt Beauties and Perfections 
his own, Thus far meer Uſe and Imitation 
will be of Service in forming the Student's 
Style, and contributing to his Improve- 
ments in Writing. But to the Character of 
a compleat Orator, other Accomplithments 
are neceſſary. In order to write and ipeak 
in a maſterly Manner, there is 4 a 

wy atze 
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large Fund of good Senſe, of fine natural 
Abilities cultivated and improv'd by a no- 
ble Stock of uſeful Learning, and a conſi- 
derable Knowledge of Men and Things. 


Tully was of Opinion, that an Orator ought 


to be univerſally learned, that he ought to 
be ignorant of Nothing, becauſe he was 
oblig d to ſpeak of every Thing. And 
accordingly, « The Greeks and Romans, 
« beſides the Adyantages they had by the 
« Strength of their Genius, and their na- 
« tural Capacity for Speaking, made the 
« Study of Eloquence the Buſineſs of their 
Lives; they travell'd abroad to hear the 
« moſt celebrated Maſters, and paſs'd a 
long Courſe of Exerciſe in forming them- 
« felyes upon thoſe great Models, whoſe 
« Fame had drawn them from their Friends 
« and Countrv ; nay, they ſcarce apply'd 
« themſelyes to any thing but what had 
« ſome Affinity with, or bore ſome Aſpe& 
« towards Eloquence; they bounded their 
« Pleaſure, their Hopes, their Fortune, 
« and eyen their Ambition within this 
„Study, which was able to raiſe them to 
« the higheſt Eminency of Honour and 
« Greatneſs ; whereas the Zouth of our 
„Days, fo much inferiour in Genius and 
Diſpoſition, think that the reading of a 
« Romance or a Comedy, may ſupply them 
„with all the Eloquence necellary to the 
* Bar or the Pulpit. Ĩ bis is the Rea- 


* * Ropin s Reflections upon the —— of the = c 
ſon 
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ſon there are ſo few that ſucceed in either 
Way ; they allow too little Time for the 
Study of Eloquence, and have not a Fund 
of Learning to ſupport the Character of x 
Preacher or a Pleader. Without a con- 
fiderable Stock of acquir'd Knowledge, tis 
impoſſible ro write or ſpeak handiomely 
upon all Subjects and all Occaſions. In 
this Caſe the Mind will be utterly incapa- 


dle of any great Production. And where 


there is a Defect of Genius, it is Time 
miſpent, that is beſtow'd upon the Study 
of Eloquence. Without good natural Abi- 
lities, the Art of Speaking muſt be as im- 
practicable to a Perſon, as the Art of Cing- 
ing to one that wants a Voice. For which 
Reaſon the young Student ought to conſult 
his Abilities betimes, and not fatigue and 
torture his Capacity about what it was ne- 
ver intended for. Perſons that haye no 
Taſte or Genius for Oratory, may be very 
ſerviceable to the Publick in other Reſpedts, 
and make a conſiderable Progrels in Studics 
of a more intricate and recondite Nature. 
Theſe are the Oblervations, that I would 
humbly recommend to the young Scholar in 
reading the Clafjcs, which if duly attend- 
ed to, may at leaſt give him a Notion of 
the Nature and Deſign of Clafical Know- 
ledge, and be ſome mall Aſſiſtance to hin 
in the Study of ſo uſeſul and beautiful a 
Part of LEARNING. 
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=] ATURAL PHILOSOPHY is that 


"&} Science that inſtructs us in the 
Properties and Operations of the 
== Material World, that helps us to 
look into the Secrets of Nature, to ſee the 
Beauty of the Creation, and pleaſe our 
lelves with the wonderful Works of Pro- 


vidence. The Ancients made but little 


Progreſs in this uſeful Part of Learning, 
the Inventions and Improvements of the 
Learned in the laſt Century being really 
more conſiderable than the Diſcoveries of 
two thouſand Years before.“ 
, oh During 


g - " * at . - 
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* Amongſt the Ancient rare, Archimedes of Syra- 
cuſe, who liv'd above 200 Years before CHRIS, ſeems 
to have been particularly eminent, This Philoſopher is 


ſuppos'd ro have made conſiderable Advances in Phylical 
2nd Mathematical Learning, ſeveral Writers hating Men 


tion'd his great Skill in Geometry, Mechanics, and other 
Parts of Natural Knocvledge with great Applauſe. How- 
ter, tis july preſum'd, that his Attainments fell wouiy 

= | | « mor 
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During the firſt Ages, Philoſophy was 
meer Fable and Allegory, wrapd up in 
fuch Hieraglyphical Diſguiſe, as fery'd 
better to ſecure an Eſteem for its Teachers, 
than to give any real Light into Natural 
JJ ig 
After this fabulous Period, the Greets 
began to make ſome rational Enquiries into 
the Nature and Principles of Things : But 
then their Enquiries were attended with 


very little Succeſs, their Method of proſe- 


cuting the Study being too careleſs and in- 
accurate to make any great Advances in the 
Science. For inſtead of proceeding cau- 
tiouſly, by flow and certain Steps, they 
frequently contented themſelves with a ſu- 
perficial Knowledge of Things, drawing 
haſty Concluſions, and eſtabliſhing Sens 
without examining the Truth of firſt Prin- 
ciples with a proper Exactneſs. They 


pleas'd themſelves with running up a pom- 


ſhort of the Improvements of the AModerns in this reſpect, | 


nor are the Stories of ſome of his Inventtons altogether 


unqueſtionable. The Military Machines that he is ſaid 


to have invented, were of a very extraordinary Nature; 
with ſome he 1s reported to have diſcharg'd whole Showers 
of Darts and Stones upon the Enemy at once; whilſt others 


ſcrv'd to raiſe their Ships out of the Water, and after 


ſhaking them in the Air, to plunge them headlong into 
the Deep again. Beſides theſe, Diodorus Siculus ſays, that 
he contrived Burning-Glaſſes, with which he ſet fire to the 
Noman Ships that lay at too great a Diſtance to be reach's 
by his Engines. But as there is nothing of this Nature 
mention d by Pelybius, Plutarch, or Livy, who take Notice 
of his other Inventions, the more judicious Part of the 
World give little Credit to thts laſt Relation. | 

el . _s | pous 
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s pous SuperfruZure of Learning without 
n W having the leaſt Foundation to lupport it. 
d In ſhort, they who ſtudied the Science with 
„the greateſt Application and Applauſe, ge- 
/ Wl nerally took up with ſome faulty Hyps- 

theſes, which render'd all their ſubſequent 
KReaſonings either erroneous or uncertain. 
All the Power of ancient Philoſophy was 
t © not able to ſettle any one Principle of 
Nature: Thales maintain'd, that the Wa- 
(ter was the great Source of all Things; 
* « Heraclitus declar'd for Fire; Anaxi- 
e Wl © wenes for the Air; Pythagoras for Num- 
- bers; Democritus for Atoms; Ariftotle 
„for Matter, Form, and Privation, & c.“ 
i- W Now amidſt ſuch profound Darkneſs with 
g regard to the firſt Principles of Things, and 
'S MW fuch a wide Diſtance of Conjectures about 
i- W them, how was it poſlible to be enſur'd of 
the leaſt Particular? Each of the above- 
1- W mcntion'd Philoſophers had undoubtedly a 
particular Regard for his Hypot heſis, and 
a would naturally endeayour to reconcile the 
er W Phenomena of Nature with his own favou- 
rite and tundamental Principles. | 
W If therefore the Principles that theſe 
Men built upon were wrong, the reſpective 
no %Per/rufures muſt neceſſarily be ſo too. 
"at From Greece, the Study of Philoſophy 
was convey'd to Rome, where at firſt it re- 
re ceiv'd little or no Countenance, the old 
ce W Romans imagining it would corrupt the 
Manners and Principles of their Youth, by 
wt - X 2 ;. |. - weakening 
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weakening the Severity of their Virtue, and 
taking them off from Purſuits of a more 
noble Nature, from the Study of their 
Laws, and the Art of War and Govern- 
ment. However, it was at length intro- 
duced amongſt them, and became the En- 
tertainment of their chief Nobility ; and 


yet {till it was unſucceſsful, nor did the 


Romans make any great Improvements up- 
on the Sy#ems of the Greeks : They thought 
it ſufficient to tranſlate them into their own 
Tongue, without attempting to make any 


new Advances upon the Subject of Nature. 


For at this Time of Day, their Taſte and 


Inclination for Oratory ran fo high, that 


they made all other Sciences ſubſervient to 
the Buſineſs of Eloquence, and ſtudied the 


Secrets of Nature only to enrich their Dil- 


courſes, and ſpeak more copiouſly upon 
Subjects. Er gy Ts 
The Moderus, by taking a different Me- 
thod in their Enquiries, have ſucceeded 
much better in this uſeful Branch of Learn- 
ing. The Schoolmen indeed for ſome time 
not only adher'd to the 4rifotelian Philo- 
ſophy, but purſued the Method obſery'd by 
the Ancients in their Study of it, They 
took ſuch Principles for granted as wanted 
Proof, argued from general Axioms, and 
founded Syfems upon conjectural Hypo- 
theſes, upon Definitions of Things that 
had no determinate Senſe, by which means 
they were as unſucceſsſul in their Enqui- 


ries 


2 
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ries and Diſputes as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. e 

Roc ER BACON, an Engliſh Franciſcan, 
who flouriſh'd in the XIIIth Century, was 
one of the firſt Moderus that attempted a 
Reformation with regard to the Study of 
Natural Knowledge. He ſaw the Incon- 
veniences that attended the Method of the 
Schoolmen, and for that Reaſon apply'd him- 
felt to Mathematical Learning and Expe- 
rimental Philoſophy - By this Means he 
made conſiderable Advances in the PH. 


cal Science, and underſtood ſome Things 


that got great Credit to others who came 
after him, although they had little or no 
Share in the Diſcoveries. - | 

The Invention of Gunpowder is generally 


aſcrib'd to Bertholdus Schwartz, a Ger- 


man, who liv'd in the XIVth Century: 
But whoever peruſes Bacon's Opus Majus, 
Page 474, will find that it was known to 
this great Scholar near an hundred Years 
before. He does not indeed call it (Pubvis 
Tormentarius) Gunpowder, nor was it per- 
haps in his Time apply'd to the Ule, that 
is now generally made of it. But it is evi- 
dent, that he underſtood the Compoſition, 
he having deſcrib'd it with great Exactneſs, 


and given ſuch an Account of its Power 


and Effects, as ſhews it to be the tame 
The Errors of the Julian Calendar were 


likewife oblery'd by this learned Author, 


X 3 in 
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in ſuch a curious Manner, as manifeſtly im- 
plies his great Skill in Afronomy : For 
when Amendments were made in this re- 
ſpect, under Pope Gregory XIII. and Co- 
pernicus was employ'd to ſettle the true 
Length of the Year, by making the exaQ- 
eſt Oblervations upon the Revolutions of 
the Sun and Moon, the Calculations of that 
famous Philolopher amounted to nothing 
more than what the learned Bacon had ob- 
ſerved before him. —— Sed non perwenit 
Julius, ſays he, ad veram Anni Quantita- 
tem, quam ponit eſſe in Calendario nuftri 
CCCLXV Dies & quartam Diet inte- 
gram ; que quarta colligitur per IV Ar- 
nos, ut in Anno Biſſextili computetur unts 


Dies plus in quarto Auno, quam in aliis 


Amis communibus. Manifęlum autem ef 
per omnes Computiflas- antiquos & novos, 
ed & certiſcatum eft per Vias Afron- 
mig, quod Juantitas Anni Solaris non eff 
tanta, immo minor. Et iffud minus 4ft1ma- 


_ tur a Sapientibus efſe, quaſi CX XX Pars 


umius Diei.* To which the Computations 
of Copernicus were periedly agreeable, he 


having made the Solar Year to conſiſt of 


365 Days and ſix Hours, wanting eleven 
Minutes and about five Seconds : So that 
the Improvements of the Calendar may 


_— likewiſe juſtly be reckon'd amongſt the 


Diſcoveries of our eminent Modern. To 


— 


* Fr. Rageri Bacon Opus maj us, p. I 70. Edit. J. Jebb. M. D. 
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dwell longer upon the Advances that he 
made in Natural Knowledge, would make 
my Remarks too tedious : I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve therefore, that, from the Works he 
has left behind 'bim, it appears that he had 
a good Inſight into Optics, that he under- 
ſtood the Ule of moſt kinds of Glaſſes, that 


even the Teleſcope was known to him, * 


and that the Progreſs he made in Afpro- 
nomy, Chymifry, and ſome other Parts of 
Philoſophy, was very conſiderable, But 
ſuch was the Ignorance and Superſtition gf -- 
the Age in which he liv'd, that his Wri- 
tings, at the Inſtance of the Fraternity to 
which he belong'd, were condemn'd by the 
Pope, and the World for ſome time de- 
priv'd of the Labours of one of the nobleſt 
Genius's that was perhaps ever in it. His 
Learning was his great Crime; the Igno- 
rant took him for a Magician, and he was 
impriſon'd and ruin'd for being a wiſer 
Man and a better Scholar than bis Co- 
temporaries. 

In the XVIIth ' OY the famous Des- 
Cartes ſet up his New Philoſophy, which 
prov'd rather a curious Amuſement, than a 
Syſtem of any great Service to Natural 
Knowledge : For tho' it took with ſome 
People, and that of Ariſtotle was abſolutely 
decry'd, yet Learning continued much in 


the fame State, nor did the World receive 


Arr 


* Opus majus, p. 357» „ 
4 ay 
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any great Advantages by the Change. This 
Philoſopher fancy'd he could ſolve all Ap. 

pearances mechanically by Matter and Ma. 
ion, but was ſo unfortunate as to make his 
{uppos'd Diſcoveries, his favourite Yortices, 
contradict the moſt certain and ſundamen. 
tal Laws of Motion.“ 


Ĩ be Learned Lord Bacon, who liv'd much 


about the ſame Time with Des-Cartes, 
had a fine Genius for Natural Philoſophy, 
and has left us ſome very uſeful Hints for 
ſtudying it with Advantage. He has not 
only pointed out thoſe Particulars that had 


been the main Obſtructions to the Progreſs 


of the Science, and ſhewn the Abſurdity 
and Inconveniences of the ancient Method, 
but preſcrib'd ſuch a Courſe of Philoſophi- 
cal Enquiries, as are moſt likely to be at- 
tended with Succeſs. Inſtead of making 
an haſty Tranſition from flight Obfervations 
on Things to general Axioms, inſtead of go- 
ing on upon thoſe Axtoms as certain and 
unconteſtable Principles, without further 


Examination, The only Method, ſays 


this judicious Writer, is to proceed cau- 
„ tiouſly, to advance Step by Step, te- 
« ſerving the moſt general Principles for the 

% laſt Reſult of our Enquiries. ” 1 The 
b „„ Ren. 
7 See Deſaguliers's Courſe of Experimental Philoſo- 
phy, p. 306. | 


+ Nowum Organum Stientiarum, Lib. 1. Aph. 19. Dug vis 


ſunt atque eſſe poſſunt ad inquirendam & myentendam Verita- 
tem. Alterg a ſenſu & particularibus advolat ad axiomata 


maxim 
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ſurpriſing Advancements that have been 
made in the Knowledge of Nature by pur- 


ſuing the Hints of this noble Writer, will 


be beſt ſeen in the Philoſophical Tran, 
actions, in the incomparable Sir Haac News- 
ton's Works, and other Books that will be 
recommended in this Chapter. 


 Phyjical Knowledge indeed taken in its 


fall Extent is too vaſt and intricate a Sub- 
ject to be comprehended by the Mind of 
Man : When therefore the young Scholar 
enters upon the Study of this Branch of 
Learning, he muſt not expe& to find all 
the Powers and Operations of Things fully 
explain'd, or fancy he is immediately to be 
led into the ſecret Receſſes of Nature, or 
to fathom the Depths of that Eternal Wiſ- 
dom by which the World was made: 
Such Knowledge is too wonderful for Man, 
he can never attain unto it. After our 
moſt diligent Searches, the greateſt Part of 
Nature will, no doubt, for ever remain be- 
yond our Reach, However, the Dilcoveries 
that have been lately made in Natural 
Philoſophy are very conſiderable, and 
worthy the Study of the politeſt Scholar. 
They will furniſh him with Knowledge of 
the moſt beneficial Nature imaginable ; 


* — 
— WS, 


maxime generalia, atque ex iis principiis eorumque immota 


veritate judicat & invenit axiomata media; atque hac via in 
uſu eſt. Altera a ſenſu & particularibus excitat Axiomata, 
aſcendendo continenter & gradatim, ut ultimo loco perveniatur 
ad maxime generalia; quæ via vera eft, ſed intentata. 
5 | Knows 
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Knowledge that will help him to carry on 
the great Buſineſs of Life with Advantage, 
and by ſhewing him the Beauty, Wiſdom, 
and Order of the Creation, will perhaps 


give him as high and rational a Satisfaction 


as this World can afford. In the following 
Part of this Chapter, therefore, I ſhall en- 
deavour to offer a Direction or two, by 
which the young Scholar may be able to 
proſecute this uſeful Study with Advantage. 

In order to make any regular Progreſs in this 
Branch of Learning, it will be neceſſary in the 

Fir Place, That he knows ſomething of 
Numbers and G geometry. 

Secondly, That he reads ſome general 
Syfem of Phyſicks. 

Thirdly, That he acquaints vimblf. with 
the Principles upon which the Diſcoveries 
of the Moderus are founded: And. 


Fourthly, That he peruſes ſuch Books a 


give an Account of the ſeveral Improve- 


ments and Advances that have been made 


upon the Subject of Nature. 

Firff then, tis neceſſary that the Student 
Known ſomething of Numbers and Geometry ; 
without ſome little Knowledge of this kind, 
he can make no conſiderable Progreſs in 


Natural Philoſophy, the principal Diſcoveries 


in the Science having been owing to the 
great Advances lately made in the Mathema- + 


tics. All the Knowledge we have of 
« Nature, ſays Dr. Deſagulier, depends up- 
* on acts, for without Obſervations and Ex- 


8 periments, 
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« periments, our Natural Philoſophy would 


« only be a Science of Terms, and an unin- 
(6 telligible Jargon. But then we mult call 
4 in Geometry and Arithmetic to our Aſſi- 
« ſtance, unleſs we are willing to content 
« our ſelves with Natural Hiffory, and con- 
jectural Philoſophy. For as many Cauſes 
« concur in the Production of compound Ef- 


« fects, we are liable to miſtake the predomi- 


« nant Cauſe, unleſs we can meaſure the 

« Quantity of the Effects produc'd, compare 
„them with, and diſtinguiſh them from 
« each other, to find out the adequate 
« Cauſe of each ſingle Effect, and what 
© muſt be the Reſult of their joint Action.“ 
Sir 1ſaac Newton's great Excellence lay in 
applying Geometry to Philoſophy, by which 
means he has favour'd the World with the 
greateſt and moſt valuable Diſcoveries, that 
perhaps ever were made in the Phyſical 
Science, . However, as few Perſons have 
either Leiſure to ſtudy, or Capacity fully 
to underſtand the Mathematical Doctrines of 
this eminent Phileſo opher, ſo neither is it ab- 
lolutely neceſſary. For tho the Truth of 
his Philoſophy is ſupported by Mathematics, 
yet its Phyfical Diſcoveries may be learnt 


without them. Mr. Locke, we are told, was 


not only a great Admirer of but a tolerable 
Proficient in Sir T/aac's Phyſics, without un- 
derftanding his Mathematics : And lince 
* Machines have been contriv'd to explain 


and prove experimentally what Sir 1 


« has 
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“ has demonſtrated mathematically, and ſe. 
„ veral of his own Experiments are ſhown 
% in Pablick Courſes,” a ſmall Skill in 
Arithmetic and Geometry will qualify a Per- 
fon for a good Underſtanding in Natural 
Knowledae, 8 | 
I would not here be underſtood to dif. 
courage any one from the Study of the 1 
Mathematics; he that has Time and a Ge- E 
nius for that noble Purpoſe, will find great MW © 
Satisfaction and Advantage in his moſt dili- le 
gent Enquiries in this reſpe& : However, as 1 C 
moſt young Gentlemen are intended either 1 2 
for the Law, Phyſick, or Divinity, it can't P 
be ſuppos'd that they have time enough to n 
ſtudy either Mathematics or Philoſophy with a 
the Accuracy of a Boyle or a Newton ; Naty- a 
c 


ral Philo/ophy is here recommended as a pre- 
paratory Study to DIvINITY; and if the 
Student has but Skill enough in Numbers BW *+ 
and Geometry to make the Science ſervice- 
able to his main Deſign ; if he has Inſight 
enough into the Works of Nature, to be | 
able to diſplay the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 


the Creator, it is ſufficient for his Purpoſe. 


What has been faid already in relation to 
the Study of Arithmetick and Geometry 
(Chap. 3.) needs not be repeated in this Place; 
I ſhall only add therefore under this Head, 
that the young Scholar, when he enters upon 
the Study of Natural Philoſophy, would do 
well to read over carefully Dr. Wells Courſe 
of Mathematics and Euclid's Elements by we 
. JE NS — e 
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2. The young Scholar being furniſh'd 
with a competent Knowledge in Arithmetic 


and Geometry, he may then proceed to read 
ſome general Syſtem of Phy/jcs. A general 
Treatiſe of Hes will be of much the ſame 
Service to the young Philoſopher, that a 


Map of the World is to the Student in Geo- 


graphy ; it will ſhew him the Bounds of his 


Enquiries and let him ſee what properly 
comes within the Compaſs of Natural Know- 
kdge. Rohault's Phyſics, publiſh'd by Dr. 
Clarke, is an uſeful Compendium of this kind; 
and if there are ſome few Deſects in the 
Performance, the Student by attending to 
more modern Diſcoveries will not only be 


able to correct and ſupply them, but receive 


a freſh Pleaſure, whilſt he obſerves the gra- 
no” and ſurprizing Improvements, that 


have been lately made in the Phyficat 5 


SCIENCE, 

3. The Student having taken a general 
View of Phyſics, and by this means acquain- 
ted himſelf with the Extent of the Science, it 


will be proper in the next Place, that he 
enquires into the Nature and Certainty of 
thoſe Principles upon which the Diſcoveries 
of the Modern are founded. His Enquiries 


in this reſpect will be made extremely caly 


and pleaſant by conſulting the two following 


Books, viz. 

1. Martin's Philoſophical Grammar. 

2. A View of Sir IJſaac Newtcs's Philo 2 
phy by Dr. Pemberton. 


1. The 
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1. The Philoſophical Grammar is a ſhort 
Introduction to Natural Philoſophy writ by 
way of Dialogue, in ſuch a plain, eaſy Man- 
ner, as is ſuited to the Capacities of young 
Beginners, Here the Student will find all 
the Defects in Rohault judiciouſly ſupply'd, 
the Author having taken the whole Compaſs 
of Nature into his Syſtem, and given us a 
neat Compendium of Modern Phyſics, This 
Writer 1s particularly happy in his Method 
of demonſtrating Truths, he having by this 
means made ſome of the greateſt Difficulties 


in Philoſophy extremely plain and obvious 


to moſt Apprehenſions. In ſhort, he appears 
to be an Author of a fine judgment, well 
acquainted with the modern Ph:loſophy, and 
capable of communicating his Notions to his 
Readers with a peculiar Neatneſs and Per- 
ſpicuity, F 
However it muſt not be omitted, that this 
Writer in his Obſervations upon the Rain- 
bow (Page 181) has a very exceptionable 
Paſſage, which may poſſibly leave an ill Im- 
preſſion upon the young Student, and there- 
fore not improper to be taken Notice ol. 
After he has accounted for the Bow, and 


ſhewn it to be a Natural Phenomenon, he 


would inſinuate that the Scripture Account 
of it ſuppoſes it to have been at firft a ſuper- 
natural Production appointed by God im- 
mediately after the Flood, and that it never 
exiſted before that Period. What Grounds 
he has for this Suggeſtion, I Know not; 5 

- els 
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leſs his Aſſertion is founded upon the vulgar 
Notion, which in other Caſes, he would not 
readily admit to be the Standard of Truth. I. 
have carefully examin'd the Paſſage of Scrip- 
ture, Where the Rainbow is mention'd, and 
I can't find that there is any thing of a mi- 
raculous Production ſo much as ſuppos'd. 

In one of our Engliſh Tranſlations, it is 
laid, Ido ſet my Bow in the Cloud: In another 
Verſion, that is more agreeable to the Hebrew 


Text, it is render'd, I have ſet my Bow in the 


Cloud, and it fhall be for a Token of a Covenant 
between me and the Earth, and it ſhall come to 
aſs, when I bring a Cloud over the Earth, 
that the Bow ſhall be ſeen in the Cloud; and I 


will remember my Covenant, which is between 


me and you and every living Creature of all 
Fleſh, and the Waters ſhall no more become a 


Flood to deſtroy all Fleſh ; and the Bow ſhall ble 


feen in the Cloud, and Iwill look upon it, that 


I may remember the everlaſting Covenant be- 
tween God and every living Creature of all 
Fleſh that is upon the Earth, Gen. ix. 


Inſtead of this Account, ſuppoſing the Al- 


mighty had thought fit to expreſs himſelf in 
the following Manner : „ T- 

I do make, or I have made my Sun to riſe 
upon you every Morning, and it ſhall be for a 
Token of a Covenant between me and the Earth; 
and when the Sun is ſeen in the Heavens, I 
will remember my Covenant, which is between 
me and you, and every living Creature of all 


Fleſh, and the Mater ſhall no more become a 


Flood 
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Flood to deſtroy all Fleſh ; for when the Sun 
riſeth I will look upon it, that I may remember 
the everlaſiing Covenant between God and every 
living Creature of all Fleſh, that is upon the 
A 5 
Does this Account neceſſarily ſuppoſe any 


thing of a miraculous Production? As there- 


fore I cannot think, that the Scriptures im- 
ply any ſuch Meaning in the Paſſage above- 
mention'd, ſo neither was it abſolutely 
neceſſary that the Covenant made between 


God and Noah ſhould be attended with a 
Sign of a miraculons Nature. The Sign of 


a Covenant made between God and Man, is 


intended to ſatisfy weak Man of ſome future 
Truth, that otherwiſe he could not be aſſur'd 


of. If therefore the Rainhow was a Sign | 


ſuitable to the Occaſion for which it was 
appointed, where was the Neceſſity of a 
Mirack © Why was it not as proper a Sign 
for eſtabliſhing the Covenant of God as a 
Supernatural Effect? This therefore is the 
Point to be try'd, whether the Rainbow was 
a Sign ſuitable to the Occaſion for which it 
was appointed, that is, whether ſuch a Sign 
being nothing more than a Natural Phaeno- 
menon could be fully ſatisfactory to Noah 
and his Deſcendants, that there never would 
be another Deluge. That the Appearance 
of the Rainboꝛ would fully anſwer this pur- 
poſe as well or better than a miraculous Pro- 


duction, will appear if we conſider the De- 


ſign 
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ſign of the Appointtnent, and the Manner 
in "Widch the Covenant was ratified, 

Had not Mankind been freed from the 
Apprehenſions of a Second Deluge, Life had 
been one continued Scene of Miſery ; and 
there had been little Encouragement left for 
the Improvement of Arts and Sciences, for 
Induſtry of any Kind whatſoever, Gop, 
therefore, in his infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, made a Covenant with Noah, that the 
World ſhould never be deftroy'd in the ſame 
Manner again; and that Man might be af- 
ſur'd of this comfortable Truth, the Rain- 
bow, that ſurprizing Appearance, is appoint- 
ed to be the Sign or Token of the Cove- 
nant, I have ſet my Bow in the Cloud, and 
it ſhall be for a Token of the Covenant be- 
tween Me and the Earth ; that is, my Bow 
ſhall be ſeen in the Cloud, and as long as this 
N (which muſt be as long as the 

niverſe ſhall endure) you may be aſſur d of 
my Reſolution, not to defiroy the World with 
Water again. 

Now could any, the moſt miraculous 
Production imaginable have been more ſatis- 
factory to Mankind than the Sign of the 
Rainbow, accompanied with ſuch a ſolemn 
Aſſurance from Gop himſelf ? Does not 
the Almighty make himſelf a Party to the 
Covenant; and is not Infinite Truth engag'd 
to perform it? And what greater Satisfac- 
tion could Noah and his Poſterity have re- 
ceiy d from a Miracle? Whether therefore 

2 the 
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the Bow) was a miraculous Production or 
not, is not material; God having appointed 
it to be the Sign of his Covenant, the Ap- 
pearance of it in the Heavens, 1s as ſtrong 
an Aſſurance, that the World will never 
be deftroy'd by Water again, as if the Bow 
had been at firſt miraculouſly created. For 
the SatisfaAion that Man receives in this 
Caſe, does not ſo much depend upon the 
Nature of the Sign, as upon the Divine 
Promiſe that attended the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Covenant, and that can never de- 
| ceive us. © the Prophet 1jaiah repreſents | it 
in this Light, and expreſsly intimates, that 
the ratifying Circumſtance of the Covenant 
was the Oath of Gop, or the Divine Pro- 
miſe, and conſequently, that the Divine 
Promiſe is the Source of that Satisfaction 
that redounds to Mankind upon the Occa- 


ſion. This, ſays he, is as the Waters if 


Noah to me ; for as have ſworn, that 
the Waters of Noah fhould no more 50 
over the Earth, ſo have I ſworn, that I 
Would not be wroth with thee, nor rebule 
thee, Ulaiah liv. 9. 

The Sign itſelf was probably appointed 
in Condeſcenſion to the perverſe Diſpoſition 
of Man, who is too apt to forget the moſt 
gracious Promiſes of his Maker, unleſs put 
in mind of them by ſuch Means as imme- 


diately affect his Senſes. And what could 


have been a more proper Means for this 
Purpoſe, than the Rainbow ? What a 


more 


— — 5 — 
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more ſuitable Expedient to remove the 
Fears of Mankind in relation to another 
Deluge, than a Phenomenon that could ne- 
yer happen, but when it rain'd? What a 
more ſatisfactory Token of God's Fayour 


in this reſpect, than an Appearance that 


muſt laſt as long as the Sun and Clouds 
endur'd, and the World Was liable to 
Rain? 

The Razbow was the propereſt Signal 
« of the Covenant abovemention'd, that 
« can be imagin'd : The Reflexion of the 
« Sun from a watry Cloud is a certain 
« Sign that tho' it rains in one Part of 
the Heavens, ſome other Part is clear 


« and anclouded : And 'tis evident there 


« can be no univerſal Deluge, without an 
« univerſal Rain.“ * 

Had a Miracle been wrought upon the 
Occaſion, I cannot think ir would have 
anſwer d the Purpoſe as well as the Rain- 
ho W. A Miracle might indeed have been 
ſatisfactory to Noah, but unleſs it had been 
continued to the End of the World, it had 
probably been little regarded by his Poſte- 
ſterity. And if it had been regularly con- 
tinued to future Generations, how ſhould 
Mankind have been able to diſtinguiſh it 
from a Natural Phenomenon ? How foon 
would our Modern Philotophers have con- 
cluded it to have been ſome Secret in Na- 
ture, that had not yet been accounted tor. 


* Revelation examin 'd with Candour, Tp 1. Peg. 209. 


Poo Add 
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Add to this, that the Words of the Sy- 


Tuagint are Td Tozov py Tibnue ty Th VA —— 
where 'tis remarkable, that the Sow is 
call'd 73 ate fu, my Bow, which Particle ( 
ſtrongly implies that the Bow bad an Ex- 
iſtence before the Covenant was eſtabliſh'd 
with Noah For was ever any thing pro- 


perly call'd ine, thine, or bis, before it 


had a Being? 
To this Obſervation J eaſily foreſee it 


will be objected, that tho' nothing that 


regards Mankind can properly be call'd 


theirs, before it has a Being, yet ſtill it is 


otherwiſe with reſpect to the Almighty; 
with him dicere ef eſſe, and all Things 

may be call'd his, whether they haye a yi- 
ſible Being or not. 

To which J anſwer, that God being the 


Lord of the Univerſe, all Things are cer- 


tainly his; but then it muſt be remember'd, 
that the Language of the Scriptures is al- 
ways adapted to the Apprehenſions of 
Mankind, and agreeable to their Way of 


Speaking. Moſes writes after the Manner 


of Men, even whilſt he ſpeaks of the Al- 

mighty ; and therefore if the Bow had not 

exiſted before the Flood, tis juſtly pre- 

: - tanrd, he would have ſaid, rin. V NC S 
ao ſet a Bow, and not 2 Abe le, my Bow, 


Beſides, in the Hebrew Text, the Word 


which the LXX have tranſlated TiBnpt is in 
the Præ terperfect Tenſe, and may be ren- 
der'd more properly E Poſui, 1 have 


gu) | 


— — & ww 8 9 Q £ 


— 
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is Indicium. Caſtalio. Gen. ix. cap. 9. 
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put,) which plainly implies, that the Bod 
was put in the Cloud before the Flood, 
and that it was only made the Sign or Seal 
of the Covenant between Go p and Man 
at that Period. Several learned Comment a- 
tors are expreſsly of this Opinion, particu- 
larly Cajetan and Efins.* Caftalio, like- 
wile, it is certain underſtood this Place of 
Scripture in the Senſe I have here given it; 
and accordingly tranſlates 3 on&, not - 
num a Sign or a Miracle, but pignus, the 
Seal or Token of the Covenant. F 

This Interpretation ſtands clear of all 
Difficulties, but what may be eaſily ac- 
counted for : Whereas they who would 
have it, that the Bow was never ſeen be- 
fore the Deluge, muſt ſuppoſe ſome Things, 


that will require more Proof than is gene- 


rally alledg'd upon the Occaſion. They 
muſt be certain, that there were no Clouds, 
no Rain before the Flood, that the Ante- 


dilrvian Atmoſphere was vaſtly different 


from ours, that there were great Alterations 
made in the Heavens and the Earth at the 


| — — 
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Vide Cajetanum & Eſtium in Locum. Vide Poli Synopſin 
Criticorum. | | 7” | 
I Atque Ego jam fœdus ſtabilio non modo vobiſcum & cum 
ve ſtro in Poſterum ſemine, — quo fœdere vobis ſatiſdo, nunquam 
amplius orbem Terrarum Diluvio aquarum ita corruptum iri, 
ut Animalia cuncta perdantur; Pignus autem, inquit, quo pig- 
nore volo hoc inter me & vos & omnia que vobiſcum ſunt Anima- 
lia, fadus in omnem æternitatem ſanciri, Arcus menus eſt, quem 
pono in Nubibus, quo ſit icti inter me & Terrarum orbem farde- 


1 End 
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End of the Old World; in ſhort, that 
there was a kind of a new Creation at this 
important Juncture, which the Scriptures, [ 
think, will not altogether juſtify. 

That there were no Clouds, no Rain be- 
fore the Flood, 1s highly improbable. The 
Learned and Ingenious Author of Revela- 
tion examin'd with Candour, indeed ſeems 
to think that there was none before that 

Period, and alledges the following Words 
e Apoftle i in ſupport of his Opinion, 

By Faith Noah, being warn'd of God of 
Things not ſeen as yet mov'd with Fear, 


Vrepard an Ark for the JOS: of bis 
Houſe. 


means prove that there was no Rain beſore 
the Flood ; for by Things not ſeen as yet, 
are evidently meant the Deluge and the 
Deſtruction of MAKING, thele being the 
Things which Noah was forewarn'd of by 
GOD. But if Noah had ſeen no Deluge 
before that, in which the World was 
| drown'd, does it follow from hence that 
he had ſeen no Rain, no gentle and re- 
Ireſhing Showers ? 
The Scriptures cthemſekves manifeſtly im 

ply the contrary: The Lord God, lays Moſes, 
had not caus'd it to rain upon the Earth, 
and there was no Man to till the Ground ; 
but there went up a Miß. from the Earth, 
and water d the whole Face of the Ground. 
That is, the Lord God had not as pet 


caus'd 


But this Paſſage, I think, does by no 


| : , | 2 
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caus'd it to rain upon the Earth, and there- 
fore a Miſt went up and water d the whole 
Face of the Ground, that is, it rain'd. Nor 
can I poſſibly conceive what other Conſtruc- 
tion can juſtly be put upon the Words. 
A Miff went up and water'd the Earth, 
Gen. ii. Here is as proper and perhaps as 
Philoſophical an Account of Rain as can 
be expected from ſo ancient an #fory as 
that of Moſes; and as the Miß that went 


up and water d the Earth has an immediate 


Reference to the Word Rain in the former 
Verſe, I can't fee with what Propriety of 

Speech it can be underſtood to mean any 
thing elſe but Rain. It is particularly ob- 
ſervable, that the Word ny, which we 
tranſlate a Miß. is the very tame Word 
that is us'd (Chap. viii.) to ſignify the 
Source or Origin of thoſe Rains that fur- 
niſh'd. ont the Deluge I % eretanrughnoay at 
The Fountains of the great 


THY48 This 46008 


Deep were broken up. And why then 
ſhould it be conſtrued to mean any thing 
but the Source or Origin of Rain in the 


Paſſage before us? 

Now if there was Rain in the Antedils: | 
dan World, if this Point be admitted, 1 
{hall have the leſs Occaſion to take Notice 


of the Objection ariſing from the ſuppos'd 


Alteration of the Armoſphere at the Flood. 


For if there was Rain in the Old World, 


there muſt neceſſarily be frequent Rain- 


od. Whether therefore the Anteduu- 


* 1 van 
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vian Atmoſphere was different from ours o! 
not, is not material. That ſome Alteration 
was made in the Temperature and Serenity 
of the Air at the Deluge is indeed proba- 
ble, the Longevity of Mankind before that 
Period not being eaſily accounted for upon 
any other Suppoſition; but that the Con- 


ſtitution of the Air before the Flood was 
ſuch, as not to admit of Rain or Rainbows, 
or that a new Atmoſphere was created at 


the Time of the Flood of a different Height 
and Make from what it was before, is nci- 


ther conſiſtent with Reaſon, Scripture, or 


Antiquity of any kind. 'The Opinion there- 
fore of thoſe Men, who would have it that 
the Old World was water'd with Dew only, 


is too idle to deſerve an Anſwer. For if 


the Atmoſphere was produdtive of Dew, 


(which is a kind of Rain) there is no Reaſon 


imaginable to be allign'd why it ſhould not 
; be capable of producing Rain. | 


The only Objection that remains to be 
conſider'd, is the Tradition of the Fewijh 


and Heathen World in relation to the 


Rainbow. And here it muſt be own'd, 


that the Ancient ſeem unanimouſly to con- 


Cur in an Opinion, that the Bod was a won⸗ 


derful, a miraculous Production. The He— 


brews call'd it mba ru, the Ho of God, 
and with the Greeks, Iris, (the Name of 


the Rainbow) i is {aid to be Sau. Ivy dnp, 


the Daughter of Wonder, and the Meſſen- 
Ser of Tupiter, to carry his great Oath tg 


the 


thi 
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the other Gods, when they had offended.* 
In Homer it is call d Tiges, e gnum. 


— 


— Kęoy io 
Ey v6 2 S's e, Tees lieg br A dero. 

Gop's wond'rous Bow of three celeſtial Dyes, 
Plac'd as a Sign to Man amid the Skies. [Pe OP E, 


And how is it poſſible that theſe Men 
ſhould have any other Notion of this ama- 
zing Phenomenon ? They who could not 
account for it in a natural Way, they who 
knew nothing of the Doctrine of Light or 
Colours, of Reflection or Refratiion, muſt 
conclude it to be {omethirig Præternatural. 
The very Sight of it muſt confirm them in 
the Notion : For when they ſaw a beauti- 
ful Bow ſtart out of the Clouds of a ſud- 


den, deck'd with a Variety of Colours, and 


encompaſſing the Heavens with a glorious 
Circle; when again they conſider'd that it 
made its Appearance but ſeldom ; that it 
had no viſible Tendency to carry on the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Creation; that it did not ap- 
pear to be of any conſiderable Uſe to Man- 
kind, what muſt they conclude, but that 


the GRE AT CREATOR interpos d in its 
Formation; that it was the immediate and 


wonderful Effect of his Power and Glory? 
Homer might, and certainly did learn 


from the Account. that Moſes gives of it, 
that it Was, Tigas peeonrouv avvgwral, A Sign to 


Mankind: And the Fable abovemention'd 


(where the Bom is call'd Fupiter's Meſſen- 


I Vid. Heſiodi, Osec, v. 780. & (eq. | 
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ger to carry his great Oath to the other 
Gods) ſeems to have been borrow'd from, 
and founded upon the Covenant which 
 Gop made with Noah upon the Occaſion: 
The Prophet J/azah repreſents the Cove- 
nant ratified with the Oath of Goyp, 
Isa. liv. 9. as has been mention'd already. 
« Gop having therefore made a Covenant 
& with Man by Oath, and appointed the 
« Rainbow to be the Signal of that Cove- 
« nant, what could be a more natural My- 
ce tholog founded upon theſe Circumſtan- 
„ ces, than that Jris was the Daughter of 
1 Wonder, and the Meſſenger of Fupiter 


“e to carry his folemn Oath.” * Theie tra- 


ditional Notions therefore we have Reaton 
to believe were borrow'd from the Moſaical 


Account : And hence ſome would conclude 
that the Tradition in relation to the mira- 


culous Production of the Rainbow was de- 
riv'd from the fame inſpir'd Hiſory. _ 
this will by no means follow. The Few 

and Heathens tis granted, ſeem to ve 
beliey'd the Pozo to have been a Superna- 


tural Phenomenon But then their Notion. 


was rather owing to their Ignorance of 


Natural Philoſophy, than to any Light of 


this kind that could reaſonably be collected 


from the Hifory of Moſes. They believ'd 
it to be ſomething out of the Courſe of 
Nature, becauſe they could not account 


for it; becauſe they knew nothing of the 


N Revelaien examin 'd with Candour, Page 213. 
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Doctrine of Light and Colours, as has been 
| obſerv'd already. In ſhort, the Teſtimo- 
WW nies of the Anczents in this reſpect are a 
$ ſtrong Argument in Favour of the Divine 
Authority of the Moſaical Hiftory, but no 
Objection againſt what I have been advan- 
cing, nor any manner of Proof, that the 
Bow did not exiſt before the Flood. | 
There are, I own, tome Modern Writers 
of Character, that agree with the Ancients 
in their Opinion of this Matter: But then 
it muſt be remember'd that they have ge- 
nerally taken the common Notion for grant- 
ed, without examining it. Beſides, iome of 
them ſeem to have been Strangers to the 
Modern Philoſophy, and to have look'd up- 
on the Bodo as a Phenomenon that was not 
to be accounted for. In a Word, had Sir 
Jaac Newton liv'd ſome Ages ago, I'll 
venture to ſay, we had not had ſo many 
Advocates for a Notion that has neither 
Reaſon, Philoſophy, or Scripture on its Side. 
And therefore, not to purſue this Argu- 
ment farther, if the Obſervations I have 
here made are juſt, what ſhall we ſay of 
the abovemention'd Author, who has gone 
out of his Way to corrupt the Principles of 
his Readers, and advanc'd a vulgar miſtaken 
| Notion as an allow'd Truth, on Purpole to 
diſparage the Authority of the Sacred 
Hifory 2 When little Writers are guilty 
of ſuch Practices; when Perſons that have 
neither natural or acquir'd Abilities to re- 
* : commend 
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commend them to the learned World; when 
ſuch Men are thus complaiſant to the vi- 
cious Taſte of a degenerate Age, it is not 
ſurprizing: But when Men of Senſe and 
Learning are capable of ſuch a Proſtitution 
of their Pens, it is certainly unpardonable. 
2. The next Book proper to be read by 
the young Student, is Dr. Pemberton's Viet 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's P hiloſopby. 


This uſeful Performance was intended, as 


be himſelf informs us, to give Students in 


general ſome Ideas of the Diſcoveries of a 
Perſon, who was an Honour to his Country, 


and the Admiration of the learn'd World. 


When the Principia of this Great Mas 
were firſt publiſh'd, they were intelligible 
only to a few Scholars, that had made the 
Mathematics their particular Study. The 


Teſt of the World were ſtill utter Strangers 


to the Truth of his New Phzlojopby ; none 
but Perſons of the greateſt Skill in the Ma- 
thematics being able to attend to that Train 
of Deductions, and Mathematical Conic- 


quences by which his Principles were de- 


monſtrated. Dr. Pemberton, therefore, un- 
willing that ſuch a valuable Treature of 
Learning ſhould lie conceal'd from great 
Part of the World, ſtript it of its Ma- 


thematical Difficulties, and put it in ſuch 


a plain, caſy Dreſs as is ſuited to moſt Ca- 
pacities. The Laws of Motion in general, 
and the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies 


in ee together with the DoFrine of 


Light 


— 
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Light and Colours : Theſe Phyſical Truths, 
that had batfled the Enquiries of Ages, and 
that Sir //aac Newton diſcover'd by an 
amazing Strength of Genius, by a profound 
Skill in the Mathematics, are demonſtrated 
in Dr. Peinberton's View, by various Expe- 
riments, and made intelligible to any one 
that has but a ſmall Skill in Numbers and 
Geometry. Before Sir Jaac, we had but 
wild Gueſles at the Cauſe of the Motion 
« of the Comets and Planets round the 
“un; but now he has clearly deduc'd them 
« from the univerial Laws of Aitraction, 
« (the Exiſtence of which he has prov'd 
« beyond Contradiction) and has ſhewn, 
« that the ſeeming Irregularities of the 
« Moon, which Affronomers were unable to 
« expreſs in Numbers, are but the juſt Con- 
« ſequences of the Actions of the d and 
« Farth upon it, according to their diffe- 
« rent Poſitions. His Principles clear up 
« all Difficulties of the various Phœnome- 
« 42 of the Tides; and the true Figure of 
the Earth is now plainly ſhewn to be a 
« flatted Hheroid higher at the Adquator 
« than the Poles, notwithſtanding many 
« Aſſertions and Conjectures to the con- 
« trary. Our incomparable Philoſopher has 
_« diſcover'd and demonſtrated to us the 
true Nature of Light and Colours, of 
« which the moſt ſagacious and inquiſitive 
« Naturalifs were entirely ignorant ; for 
« while they fought for the Origin of 
E SER . % Colours 


A RD«\ 
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« Colours in the Mixture of Light and Sha- 
« dow, Sir 1/aac Newton found that the 

were congenial with the Rays of the Syn, 
« and contain'd in Light itſelf; the Surface 
« of colour'd Bodies ſerving only to ſepa- 
« rate from one another thoſe Rays that 
« make different Colours, by abſorbing 
« ſome, and reflefting others to our Eyes, 
Jo as to produce thoſe different Senſa- 
« tions, on which the pleaſing Variety of 
. « colour'd Objects depends. His Optics, 
e beſides the Properties of Light, contain a 
“ vaſt Fund of Philoſophy; which (tho' he 
« has modeſtly deliver'd under the Name 
of Queries, as if they were only Con- 
0 jectures) daily Experiments, and Obſer- 
« yations confirm; a notable Inſtance of 
„ which may be ſeen in the Rev. Mr. Ste- 
hohen Halz's excellent Book of Vegetable 
„ Staticks, which by putting ſeveral of Sir 
* {/aac's Queries out of all Doubt, ſhew 
« how well they were founded.“ In 
ſhort, the noble Inventions of this eminent 
Philoſopher, arc an amazing Inſtance of the 
Force and Power of Human Reaſon, Diffi- 


_ 


culties that were thought to be out of the 


Reach of limited Capacities being conquer'd 
by this great Genius, and demonſtrated by 
the moſt undeniable Methods of Reaſoning. 
The chief Particulars, that Jor ſome time 


Dr. Deſagulier's Preface to is Courſe of Experimental 
Philoſophy. 


preyented , 
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prevented his Philoſophy from being gene- 


rally ſerviceable to the World, were thoſe 


abſtruſe Calculations, and Mathematical Rea- 
fonings upon which the Demonſtration of 
his Diſcoveries depended. Herein then con- 


fiſts the Excellence of Dr. Pemberton's Per- 


formance, in that he has publiſd the 
Works of this Great Man in a familiar Dreſs, 
and by making them intelligible to the learn- 


ed World in general, has open'd ſuch a beau- 


tiful Proſpect into the Works of Nature, as 


muſt not only give the higheſt Pleafure to 
the curious Reader, but encourage the In- 


quiſitive to make ſtill farther Advances upon 
ſo agreeable and uſeful a Subject. 


The Student having acquainted himſelf 


with the Principles upon which the Diſcove- 


_ ries of the Moderns are founded, it will be 


proper in the next Place that he peruſes ſuch 


Books as treat of the ſeveral Improvements 
and Advances that have been made upon the 


Subject of Nature. The Productions of the 


Learned in this reſpect are indeed very volu- 


minous, and conſequently too expenſive for 


the Generality of Students; for which Rea- 


fon J ſhall ſelect a Philofophical Treatiſe or 


two that may ſerve to give the young Scholar 


ſome ſmall Notion of the Phy/zcal Dilcove- 
ries of the Moderns, and refer him to the 


Margin for ſuch other valuable Performances 


as are truly worthy the Peruſal of che Cu- 
rious. 10 
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The Student that would know ſomething 
of the late Improvements made in Nataral 


| Knowledge, may conſult the tollowing Books, 
oz 


1 Deſa guller s C oarſe of Experimental 
Philofo ophy. 
2. Miſcellanea Curioſa, 


1. In Deſagulier's Courſe of Experimental 
Philoſophy, the Reader will ſee Sir T/aac 
Newton's Principles not only explain'd and 
illuſtrated by various Experiments, but im- 
prov'd, and apply'd to the moſt uſeful Pur- 
poſes imaginable. Here the Laws of Motion 
are made ſerviceable to the great Buſineſs of 
Life, there being ſcarce an Art or Occupation 


that Mankind are engag'd in, but has re- 


ceiv'd ſome Improvement from the Experi- 
ments that this Author has publiſh'd. Here 
the Vic and Power of the Tours the Serew, 


— 


la Elements of Natural 1 by Grave- 
ſande, Engliſh'd by Dr. Deſaguliers, 2 Vols. $40. 

Philoſophie Naturalis Principia Mathem. Autore Iſaaco New- 
| tono, &c. 


The Philoſophical Works of Mr. Boyle, by Peter Shaw, 
M D. 3 Vols. 40. 


Derham's Phyſico - Theology, and Aſtro - Theology, 


2 Vols. $0. 


The Religious Philoſopher, by Newentyt, in Engliſh, 
3 Vols. 890. 

Ray — the Creation, Cc. 

Statical Eſſays, by Mr. Hales, 2 Vols. 805. 


The Philoſophical Tranſactions, by Lowthorp, Jones, or 


Alte, and continued by Reid and Eray. 
Theſe Volumes will give the Sade a good Iuſight into 
the Improvements made in Natural Knowledge, 


the 
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the Pully, the Wheel, and Axis, &c. toge- 
ther with the Properties of Fluids, the Force 
and Weight of Air and Mater, are ſo nice- 
ly examin'd and adjuſted, that few Particu- 
lars in theſe reſpects ſeem to be left for the 
Diſcovery of future Ages. Mechanics, H 'y- 
drofatics, and Pneumatics are here taught 
in ſuch great Perfection, that the neceflary 
Affairs of Life are carry'd on with much 


greater Eaſe than formerly, Inſtruments and 


Engines of the moſt amazing Force and 
Power having by this means been contriv'd 
for the Eaſe and Benefit of Mankind, and 
the very Elements, Fire, Air, and Water 
been made to aſſiſt them in effecting the 
moſt uſeful and ſtupendous Deſigns. 
At prelent there is but one V olume of this 
Author's Experiments publiſh'd ; when he 


ſhall think fit to favour the World with 


the remaining Part of his Obfervations, 
moſt other Books of the ſame Kind will, 1 
doubt not, be render'd uſeleſs. | 
However, it muſt not be omitted, that 
the Draughts of this Author's Infiruments 
and Machines, with which his Experiments 
are perform'd, are not ſuppos'd to be per- 
ſealy underſtood by every young Student - 
The young Scholar can never have 1o clear 


a Notion of either his Machines or Expe- 
iments by barely reading his Book, or look- 
ing on the Cuts, as he muſt have by ſeeing 


the, Experiments perform d. For which 
Realon it will be eren er that the Student, 
. at 
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at leaſt once in his Liſe-time goes through 
a Courſe of Experimental Philoſophy. 


2. The Books intitul'd Miſcellanea Cu- | 


rioſa, in 3 Vols. dvo, are a {mall Collection 


of ſome of the moſt conſiderable Advances 


made in Phy/cal and Mathematical Learn- 
ing: The Philoſophical Tranja#ions being 
too voluminous to be purchas'd, or indeed 
read by great Part of the learned World, 
1t was thought proper to collect ſome of 
the moſt uſeful Diſcoveries in Philoſophy 
Into Treatiſes of ſuch a Bulk, as might 


eaſily be perus'd by the Generality of Scho- 


lars. The Yolumes J am ſpeaking of, were 
publiſh'd with this View, and the Dit- 


courſes they contain are chiefly of a very 


curious ,and uſeful Nature. There is one 
Circumſtance that enhances their Value in 


a particular manner; they are not Abridg- 


ments, but exact Tranſcripts of the Journals 
of the Roy AL SOCIETY, as they were 
deliver'd in, or read before that Honourable 
Body. The Reaſon given by the Editor 
for publiſhing them at large, was becaule 


it was the Opinion of tome of the Members, 


that it would be impoſſible to abridge 
them, without rendring them obſcure and 
unintelligible. However, Mr. Lowthorp, 
and Mr. Jones have ſhewn that ſuch a 
Task was practicable, they having abridg'd 
them with ſuch a general Applaule, that 
the Miſcellanea Curio/a, it mult be own'd, 
are ſeldom regarded by thole that can por 

chaſe 
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chaſe the Abridgments. In theſe Abridg- 
ments the Student will meet with moſt of 
the Diſcoveries that have been made in 
Natural Knowledge, which indeed are very 
conſiderable, fome of the moſt eminent of 
our Modern Naturalifs having ranſack d 
the whole Compaſs of Nature, and extend- 
ed their Enquires to almoſt every thing that 


comes within the Reach of Human des. 


ſtanding. But to deſcend to Particulars, 
would make this Chapter too tedious ; the 
ſhort, but elegant Account therefore which 
Rapin has given us of the Improvements 
of the Moderns in this reſpect ſhall ſuffice, 
Their Endeavours ( ſays he) have been 
« follow'd with ſo good Succels, that we 
« may affirm, there have been within theſe 
* fixty Years paſt, more Diſcoveries made 
« in Nature by Experiments and Obſerva- 

« tions, and by the Invention of new //#ro- 

« gomical Inſtruments, than had been made 
« in two thouſand Years before. They 
« have found out the Way to diſtinguiſh 


© the ſeveral Affections of the Air 4. the 


« Thermometer ; they have made new De- 
« ſcriptions of the Body of the Moon by a 
« Chart repreſenting 4 monthly Phaſes, 


with the Variety of thoſe Appearances | 


that are caus'd by the Shade of its emi- 
« nent or depreſs'd Parts reſembling our 
« Mountains and Vallies ; they have cal- 
« culated the Revolutions of the Stars with 


as much FExactneſs as the Movement of a 


2 3 „ Watch, 


© man Bodies; ; or of thoſe ſurprizing Won- 


- v5. Fo diſplay'd in the ſmalleſt Inſects, as 
yy 
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Watch, or the Stroke of a Dial; and it is 
but in our Age or little before it, that 
Men have been able to find ſome Sort of 
Irregularity in the Heavenly Bodies, the 
moſt regular Works of Nature. In a 
Word, by the late honourable Emulation 


among the Naturalifts of France, TItalj, 


England, and Holland, the World ſeems to 
have chang d its Face, the Heavens to 
roul upon other Principles and new 
Syſtems; the Air has been more clear'd 
and illuminated by the Doctrine of Mie. 
teors ; the Sea has been rendred more free 
and eaſy to Commerce by the Improve. 


ments of Navigation ; the Earth has been 


laid open to our View by the perfed 
-W- 


Knowledge of Simples and Compounds, of 
Salts and Minerals; and all the Circle of 
Arts have been cnlarg d and ennobled by 


„ uſeful Inventions, Experimental Knows 
TI 


leige has been carry*d to a great and emi- 
nent Height, and Men have been of late 
employ'd in retrieving thoſe Lights of 
Sciences, Which were clouded and obſcur d 
by the Negligence of former Ages. What 
ſhall I ſay of the new and excellent Diſ- 
coveries of the ſecret Springs of Nature, 


in the Motion of the Heart, the Circula— 


tion of the Blood, the Contexture of the 
- 


Brain, and the whole Oeconomy of Hu- 


Flies, Sc. upon which the Engli/ have 
" « lately 
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* lately publiſh'd a large Volume, full of 
curious Obſervations, hitherto in a man- 


„ner unknown to the World? If they 


« proceed with equal Vigour in their Re- 
marks upon particular Nature, which they 
have begun to make in all Parts of the 
World, to which their Commerce opens 
« them a Paſſage, they will be able in a 
« little Time to give us a Second Volume of 
« Natural Hiſtory, worthy to be added as a 
“ Continuation of that of Pliny.” * This 
Account of the Improvements of the Mo- 
derns was Writ by the Author ſome Years 
ago; + ſince that Time the World has been 
indebted to the incomparable Sir , New- 
ton, to the learned and ingenious Dr. Halley, 
Dr. Flamſted, and others for the nobleſt Dil- 
coveries imaginable; moſt of which are to 
be met with in the Abridgements abovemen- 
tioned. 

Thus have I ventur'd to 1 to 
the young Student a few Philoſophical Trea- 
tiſez, Which if read in the Order they are 
mention'd, will not only give him ſome In- 
light into Natural Knowledge, but ſerve to 
make the Study of the Science as eaſy and 
pleaſant, as uſeful and elegant an Entertain= 
ment as human Learning can furniſh out. 
To be able to account for the ſurprizing 
Phonomena of Nature, oy diſcern the Beauty 


LO ä 


— 


— = 


* Ks $ Reflections upon Ply "7 
1 Tr Author died at Paris in the Year 1687. 


23 and 
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and Order, the Symmetry and Magnificence 
of the 7 wrreftrial and Celeſtial Worlds, is a 
a Pleaſure of ſuch a refin'd Nature, as none 
but Thinking Men enjoy, and none but the 
Inconſiderate would be ignorant of. The 
fine Obſervations of Mr. Addiſon to this Pur. 
pole are too beautiful to be omitted. The 
Creation is a perpetual Feaſt to the Mind 
© of a good Man; every thing he ſees cheers 
Land delights him; Providence has im- 
” printed ſo many Smiles on Nature, that 
it is impoſſible for a Mind, which is not 
funk in meer groſs and ſenſual Delights, 
& to take a Survey of them without ſeveral 
“% ſecret Senſations of Pleaſure. 
« Natural Philoſophy is that Science that 
« makes us ſenſible of this Pleaſure, that 
gives us a Taſte of the Creation, and ren- 
&« ders it not only pleaſing to the Imagina- 
e tion, bur to the Underſtanding. It does 
not 'reſt in the Murmur of Brooks, and 
„ the Melody of Birds, in the Shade of 
« Groves and Woods, or in the Embroidery 
© of Fields and Meadows, but conſiders the 
. ſeveral Ends of Providence, which are 
„ ſerv'd by them, and the Wonders of Di- 
vine Wiſdom which appear in them. It 
« heightens the Pleaſure of the Eye, and 
raiſes ſuch a rational Admiration in the 
Soul, as is little inferior to Devotion, For 
« the Chearfulnefs of Heart which ſprings 
„up in us from the Survey of Nature's 


on 


00 


wn Works, is an admirable Preparation for 


oy « Gratitude, 


13 
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« Gratitude. The Mind has gone a great 
1 Way towards Praiſe and Thankſgiving, 
that is fill'd with ſuch a ſecret Gladneſs; 
a grateful Reflection on the Supreme Cau 2 i 
« who produces it, ſanctifies it in the Soul, 
« and gives it its proper Value. Such an 
« habitual Diſpoſition of Mind conſecrates 
« eyery Field and Wood, turns an ordinary 
„% Walk into a Morning or Evening Sacri- 
« fice, and will improve thoſe tranſient 


Cay A 


cc 


RX „ 


„ Gleams of Joy, which naturally brighten 


« up and refreſh the Soul on ſuch Occaſions, 

« into an inviolable and en State of 

« Bliſs and Happineſs.” * 
Whereas on the other hand, was Man 


debarr'd the Privilege of reflecking upon the 
beautiful Works of the Creation, he would 
loſe great Part of the Pleaſure of Life, and 


be little the better for his rational Capacity. 


It is Thought and Reflection that diſtinguiſhes 
the Scholar from the unthinking Part of Man- 


kind, and Man from the Brutal Creation. 


*Tis this Privilege that gives him the Prefe- 
rence to all ſublunary Beings, in that he is 


made capable of contemplating the Works 


of Providence, and pleaſing himſelf with the 
noble Entertainment of Aris and & iences. 


But, without ſome Acquaintance with the 
Works of Nature, Perſons of moſt Profeſſions 


muſt be e, in ſeveral Particulars ne- 


ceſſary to eſtabliſh their Characters, and 
make them ſerviceable in che World. _ The 


wy — Ne- 393. 
5 2 4 Phyfician 
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Phyfician is a profels'd Naturaliſt; the Ana- 
tomy and Nature of Human Bodies, the Vir- 
tue of Plants, and the Power of all Kinds of 
Medicines being the chief, the eſſential Sub- 
jects of his Enquiries. And ſhould the 
_ Clergyman be wholly ignorant of this uſeful 
Branch of Learning, his Reaſoning upon 


many Subjects muſt be incomplete, and 


want that Force and Beauty that is re- 
quired in good Compoſitions. Natural Know- 
ledge is a noble Fund for Oratory, and a 
beautiful Part of the Preacher's Character. 


The Works of the Creation will furniſh out 


numerous and ſtrong Arguments in Favour 


of Religion, the Wiſdom and Bounty of the 
GREAT CRFATOR being viſible in every 
the moſt minute Creature, The Beauty and 


Benefits of the Creation are an evident Proof 
of a SUPREME BEING, and ſhew the 


Goodnels of God in the moſt amiable Light 
imaginable. Here the Divine Benevolence 


ſhines out with amazing Luſtre, the whole 
created World being manifeſtly intended 


either for the Defence or Ornament, the 
Pleaſure or Convenience of MinKind. * 


we ſurvey the Heavens above, or the Earth 


beneath, Providence appears every where 
open- handed, furniſhing out a noble Provi- 

ſion for the Eaſe or Security, the Subſiſtence 

or Entertainment of Man, and filling every 


Thing N with Plenteoufncſ and Plea- 
ſure. 
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« What Variety and Magnificence is there 
in the Heavenly Bodies? What ſteady 


Returns of Day and Night, of Summer 
and Winter? If theſe Bleſſings were not 


certain, if they could not be depended 
10 


40 


upon; if we receiv'd them at unexpected 
Intervals, and the Time of their Arrival 
was unknown, what Diſappointment and 


Anxiety muſt we lie under? If the Sun 


ſhould not riſe for a Week, nor turn at 
the Tropics, how would Mortals be per- 
plex d at the Accident? If Adam knew 
no more than ſome of his Poſterity, he 
muſt be very melancholy at the ſhutting 
in of the firſt Evening, for fear the Day 
ſhould never return. But GO D has de- 
liver'd us from theſe Apprehenſions, 


and his Bleſſings are great and conſtant 


too. 
« Again; how richly are the Seas and 
Rivers ſtock'd with Proviſi ons; how com- 
modiouſly pre par'd for Commerce ? What 
Diverſity of Proſpect have we in Fields 
and Foreſts? What Plenty of Encreaſe ? 


What Entertainment in Travelling ? Who 


can forbear admiring the Uſe and Luſtre 


of Metals; the Medicines in Plants and 


Minerals? How pleaſant a Landſcape 
does the Spring afford ? How is Nature 
reinforc'd and refreſh'd, and the Face of 


© the Earth renew'd every Year? How are 
the Senſes regal'd with the Verdure of 


00 Trees, 
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« Trees, with the Muſick of Birds, and the 
« Beauty and Perfume of Flowers? 

— Theſe Advantages, to mention no more, 
daturally ſuggeſt an Acknowledgment for 
the Divine Bounty; and if diſplay d in a 
ſuitable Manner, may poſlibly be as proper 
— Motives to recommend the Duties of Reli- 
gion, and enforce the Gratitude and Obe- 
dience of Mankind, as any that come within 
the Compaſs of Pulpit Oratory. 

But to put an End to this Digreſſion, the 
Directions that are given the young Scholar 
in this and the foregoing Chapters, and in- 
| tended to prepare him for the Study of 
Divinirty, relate to ſuch 8 of 
Literature, as are equally neceſſary to be 
underſtood by other Students as well as 
young Clengymen. In a Word, a ſucceſsful 
Application to the Study of Law, PaYsIc, 
or Divinity, will depend upon ſome 
previous Knowledge of the Sciences here re- 
commended, nor can any conſiderable Pro- 
greſs be made in either of the Learned Pro- 
fe . without . 


— 
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5 5 flloving Obſervations up- 
Ga on Painting, Architefture, and 
Heraldry, are intended as an 


{ons that are well skill'd in the ſeveral Arts, 


and very capable of publiſhing Remarks of 
a much more curious Nature upon the re- 
ſpective Subjects. But the Deſign of the 


foregoing Treatiſe being to aſſiſt the young 
Beginner in his Studies, it was thought pro- 
per to omit all Particulars but what are plain, 


eaſy, and inſtructive. If the Account that 


is here given of the Nature and Antiquity, 


the Excellence and Uſefulneſs of the above- 
mentioned Arts, if the Methods preſcrib'd, 
and the Books recommended for underſtand- 
ing them may be of the leaſt Benefit to the 
young 


| 22 =M Amuſement for the young Gen- 
— = Fortune ; they were no Part of the 
original Deſign of the Author, and are 
moſtly Hints communicated to him by Per- 
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young Gentleman, if they may ſerye to take 
him off from Diverſions of a leſs valuable 
Nature, or divert him under the Fatigue of 


his more neceſſary Studies, the End propos'd 
is fully anſwer'd, and the Expedient may 


Pe be no Detriment to LEARNING. 


of PAINTING. 


Neon: ginary as real in Colours. Its 
Beauty and Perfection conſiſts in 


giving every Thing its proper Features and 
Attitudes, in throwing Lite and Spirit, and 


Vivacity into the Canvaſs, and in making 


Colours to expreſs che Characters, to ſpeak 


the Souls of the Perſons they repreſent. 


The Time when this Art was fiſt in- 


vented, or the Author of it, is not certainly 


known. They who have treated of theſe 


Particulars ſcarce agree in any thing but 


one, vig. that it ow'd its Origin to that Re- - 
ſemblance that ariſes from the Shadow of 


Things. The Story in Pliny to this Purpoſe 


is ſo well known, that I ſhould not preſume 


to mention it, was it not for the ſake of the 


young Gentleman, who may poſſibly be un- 


acquainted with it. One Corinthia, a Girl of 


= By imaginary Beings I underſtand Juſtice Charity, gen. 


p:rance, the Grazes, Ermer CC. 
Sicyone, 
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n is the Art of repreſent- 5 
ing Things or Perſons as well 7ma- 
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Sicyone, being in Love with a Youth, and 
finding him aſleep near a burning Lamp, ob- 
| ſerv'd the Reflexion of his Face upon the 
Wall; the Shadow, ſhe fancy'd, was ſo good 
_* Reſemblance of the Original, "that ſhe was 
_ ealily induc'd to draw the Out- lines of it, 
and to attempt a Picture of her Lover. From 
this Relation it is preſumed, that Shadow gave 
the firſt Hint to Painting. However, if the 
Art was really owing to the Cauſe aſſign'd, 
it was probably of a much more ancient 
Date than the Time of Corinthia, Shadow © 
being as old as the Creation, and Mankind 
naturally inclin'd to imitate and drIw the 
Reſemblance of Things.“ 
The beſt Method perhaps to trace the 
Origin of Painting, is to enquire into the 
Antiquity of its silter Art, that of Sculpture. 
Theſe two Inventions bear fo near a Rela- 
tion to each other, that it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive, how the Buſineſs of the one could 
poſſibly be perform'd without ſome Notion 
of the other. 'They undoubtedly had their 
Beginning about the ſame Time, DESIGN 
being the chief Principle of Painting as well 
as Sculpture, and as eſſential to both as Lan- 
guage to Oratory. It is the Elegance and 
Correctneſs of DESIGN that gives Strength 
and Beauty to a Picture no lets than a Sta- 
tue. Now Sculpture, tis certain was prac- 
tis'd in the earlieſt Ages of the World, as 
appears from the Account of Laban's Idols 


* Sce the Art of Painting dy Monſ. de Piles, Book II. 
carried 
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carried away by Rachel, and from that of 
the Golden Calf form'd by the 1fraelites 
in the Deſert. What Progreſs was made 
in either Sculpture or Painting in thoſe an- 
cient Times, is not poſſible to be determin'd 
at this Juncture. The Pertormances in each 
Art, 0 preſum'd, were at firſt but rude 
and imperfect Eſſays, the vaſt Improve- 
ments that were afterwards made by the 
eminent Maſters of Greece being probably 
the Work of Time and great Experience. 
It was certainly in Greece that theſe Arts 
were firſt carried to any great Perfection, 
the Schools at Sicyone, a Town of Pelopo- 
neſus, at Rhodes and Athens being the ear- 
lieſt and principal Eſtabliſhments of the 
kind, that we meet with in all Antiquity, 
In Greece, about four hundred Years before 
our SAVIOUR, there were ſome Maſters of 
the firſt Character, who were able to give 
Force and Beauty to their Colours, and put 
Thought and Paſſion in the Face. But the 
Works of theſe Men are buried amidſt the 
Ruins of Time, and we have ſcarce any 
thing left, but their Names to ſecure their 
Memory from utter Oblivion. 
From Greece theſe Arts were convey d 

to Italy, where they were held in great 
Eſteem about the End of the Republick, 
and under the Reigns of the firſt Empe- 
rors. In ſhort, they ſcem'd to receive new 
Life at Rome, Perſons of the firſt Diſtinc- 
tion giving them all proper. Encourage- 
ment, 
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ment, by endeavouring to outvie each other 
in their Collections of Paintings and o ta- 
tues, and by ſhewing a particular Refpe& 
to thoſe that excelled in the reſpective No 
feſſions. Auguſtus was a great Patron of 
theſe as well as other liberal Arts and 
Sciences; but ſome time after his Reign, 
it does not appear who were the eminent 
Mafers in Jtaly. And when at length 


Luxury and Wars had weaken'd the Rowan 


Power, a barbarous People broke in upon 
the Empire like a mighty Torrent, and de- 
ſtroy d the Improvements of Ages. Arts and 
Learning, and Ciwvility periſh'd in the gene- 
ral Ruin, nor was there the leaſt Revival of a 
Taſte for Paint ing till about the 13 Century. 
At this Time the famous Cimabue endea- 
your'd to reſtore the Art, which was per- 
fected by the Painters of ſucceeding Ages. 
About the Year 1450 Domenico Ghirlan- 
daio, Maſter to Michael Angelo, acquired 
ſome Reputation; but his Scholar ſoon 
eclips'd the Glory of all that went before 
him, and erected a School at Florence. Af- 
ter this Period, ſeveral Schools were ſet up 
in Italy, and ſeveral Maſters of the firſt 
Character flouriſh'd in other Parts of Europe, 
beſides Italy But Rome eſpecially was the 
Place where Painting was practis'd in the 
greateſt Perfection. The Names, Cha- 
racters, and Manner of the eminent Pain- 
ters of Greece, Italy, France, Germany, 
_ Halland, and England, will be beſt ſeen 0 
8 3 the 
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the Treati/es that are recommended to the 
young Gentleman's Peruſal in the following 
Part of theſe Remarks. 


The uſeful and excellent Nature of the 


Art of Painting may be preſum'd from that 
great Honour that has been always paid it 
by People, who have had the leaſt Preten- 
ſions to Civility or Politeneſs. The ancient 


Greeks thought it ſo beautiful and admi- | 


rable an Art, that it was the peculiar Pri- 
vilege of their Nobility to learn it; nor 
were the common People permitted to 
practiſe ſo noble an Invention. Amongſt 
the Romans likewiſe, this Art was in mee 
Eſteem. One of the four Houſes of the 


4 Fabii, as eminent as any in Rome, aſſum'd 


« the Name of Piffor, for that Fabius, 
their Anceſtor, painted the Temple of 
« Health, and was eſteem'd the Founder 
« of the Old Ronan School. More than 


« one of the Emperors in the Bas Empire, 


„ ſpent many Hours with a Pallet and 
« Pencil; and in the laſt Century Lewis 
« XIII. learnt to Defgn of Vouet. Queen 
e Mary, and her Sitter Queen Aune were 
« both inſtructed in this Art by Gihſon the 


« Dwarf. All the Children of the Queen 


4 of Bohemia, Daughter to King James 
«the Firſt, were taught to Paint by Hon- 


« torft ; and among the reſt the Princeſs 
« Sophia, who with her Siſter the Abbets 


« of Maubuiſſon, ſays Monſicur de "ow 


« /e difftinguerent par Phabilete de leu 
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« Pingeau. Alexander the Great was not 


« ſo fond of his Miſtreſs as of his Painter, 
« for he parted with her to pleaſe him ; 
« and our own King Charles the Fir/# de- 
« lighted more in Painting than in all the 
« other Sciences, as much a Maſter as he 
« was of all.“ * 


Theſe are honourable Teſtimonies in Fa- 


your of Painting, and tho' I would by no 
means infer from hence that all Gentlemen 
' ought to be able to DESIGN, yet ſtill ſuch 
a general Approbation of the Art is a pre- 


ſumptive Evidence of its Worth and Ex- 
cellence, and an Argument that ſome little 


Knowledge of it is no mean Accompliſh- 


ment. It may not be amiſs therefore in the 
following Obſervations to point out thoſe 
Particulars that are more eſpecially worthy 
the young Gentleman's Notice, and to offer 


a Direction or two by which they may be 


acquired. And here I think it will be ſuf- 


ficient, if a Gentleman has Skill enough in 
the Art of Painting, 


Firf, To be able to take the Draught 


of an Object in Lines: And, 
Secondly, To obſerve the Beauty, and 
know the Value of a good Piece of Paini- 
me. 
Io be able to take an Object in Lines is 
a uſeſul Qualification, and not unbecoming 


a Gentleman of the firſt Diſtinction. It 


will be of great Service to him in his Tra- 


* Dedication to the Art of PAINT INS. 
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vels, (where he muſt have frequent Oppor- 


tunities of exerciſing his Art) it being 2 


means of imprinting in his Memory ſuch 
Curioſities as are worth his Notice, and 
which otherwiſe are too eaſily forgotten. 


In order to acquire a competent Skill in 


this reſpect, it will be neceſſary that the 
young Gentleman has recourſe to ſuch Trea- 
tiſes as give Rules for drawing in Per- 
ſbective. The beſt that I * met with 
of this kind are, The Practice of Perſpec- 
tive by a Jeſuit of Paris, tranſlated into 
Engliſh by E. Chambers; and Yells's ſmall 
Treatiſe upon Oytics, which will not im- 
properly be read as an Introduction to the 
Jour s uſeful and noble Performance. Theſe 
Books, with ſome few Directions from a 
_ Maſter well acquainted with the Art, and 
a little Practice, will toon qualify a Perſon 
for taking an Object with tolerable Eaſe 
and FxaGineſs 
_ 24ly, Another Qualification, not unbe- 
| coming the Character of a Gentleman, 1s 


ſuch an Inſight into the Art of Defgning 
as ſnall capacitate him to obſerve the Beau- 


ties, and know the Value of a good Piece 
of Painting. 


Pictures being generally made a Part of 


elegant Furniture, to be able to diſtinguiſh 


between good and bad Pieces, ſeems to be 
a neceſſary Accompliſhment in Gentlemen. 
Without ſome Skill of this kind, their Col- 


lections muſt be injudiciouſly made, and 


ſerve 
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ſerve rather to expoſe their Taſte, tan 
adorn their Apartments, © *Tis the pecu- 
« liar Happineſs of Men of Fortune, that 
« they can read, and ſee what is for their 
« Pleaſure or Inſtruction. But this Privi- 
lege is rather a Diſcredit than an Advan- 
« tage to thoſe who have not a true Reliſh 
of the Things about which they are cu- 
“ rious; vaſt Libraries ill choſen are pro- 
4 perly Rubbiſh, not Curioſities, and nu- 
4 merous Collections of Pictures injudi- 
4 ciouſly made, are the Sport and Con- 
« tempt of the Spectator, and a Reflection 
« on the Owner. But when ſuch Libraries 
« and ColleFrons excel alike in Number 
4 and Value, they are Treaſures of which 
<« the-greateſt Princes are proud. 
How to be able to know a good Picture 
is the great Difficulty ; Rules in this Caſe 
can be of little more Service to the young 
Gentleman, than to diſcover ſuch great 
Beauties, or ſuch groſs Faults in Painting, 
as can ſcarce eſcape a Perſon, that has made 
any Obſervations upon Nature, that has 
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the leaſt Notion of Proportion or Beauty. 1 
> | Monſieur de Piles, in his excellent Trea- hl 
FF. tiſe upon the Art of Painting, intimates, mt 
i that to know a good Picture, there is re- "ns 
quired a fine Taſte for Painting, a compe- 9 
4 tent Skill in the Nature of Colours, in the at 


. Elcgance and Correctneſs of Deſgu, great 
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E Experience and a good Acquaintance with ; 
Pieces done by the beſt Maſters : For this | 
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Author makes the Knowledge of Pictures 


to conſiſt in the following Particulars. 


Fir, In knowing what is good, and 


what is had in the me Picture. 


Secondly, In being able to diſcover the 


Aut hor of it: 

Thirdly, In being capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing between an Original and a Copy. 

So that according to this Writer, no one 
can be a great judge of Pictures, but thoſe 


that are great Maſters of the Art. And 


indeed to underſtand a Piece of Painting, 
in this Critical Senſe, will perhaps require 


the Qualifications above- mentioned; for 


that a Perſon who is entirely unacquainted 


with the Principles of Painting, ſhould 


know whether a Piece is elegantly or cor- 
rectly deſign d, whether. the Objects arc 


advantageouſly diſpoſed, or whether the Co- 
touring, the Lights and Shahows are hap- 


pily manag'd, is not caſily to be imagin'd. 
A Spectator without any great Skill of this 


Kind, 'tis granted, may be ſenſibly affected 


by a fine Picture, and be well ſatisfied, 
that it is a good one; but then he would 
certainly be at a Loſs to aſſign a Reaſon 
why he was thus affected, and why he 
thought it a good one. 
Again, how can a Gentleman be ſuppoſed 


to know the Author of a Piece of Pajnt- 
ing, without ſome Acquaintance with the 
different Styles, the peculiar Manner of the 


- beſt Maſters : Such a Critical Skill; in the Art 


mult 
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muſt be owing to a long Experience, to the 
Sight of a Variety of good Pictures done 
by the beſt Hands. 
| To be able to diſtinguiſh an Original 
from a good Copy, ſeems likewiſe to be the 
peculiar Privilege of Painters, ſeveral great 
Maſters themlelves having been deceiv'd in 
this reſpect. Monſieur de Piles gives us 
an Inſtance to this Purpoſe, which may not 
be diſagreeable to the Reader. Free- 
_ © rick, the Second Duke of Mantua, going 
A. through Florence towards Rome, where 
« he went to pay a Viſit to Pope Clement 
VII. in the Palace of Medici, over one 
« of the Doors, ſaw the Picture of Leo X. 
c between the Cardinal of Medici and Car- 
« dinal di Rofi., The Heads were of Ra- 
„ yphael, the Drapery of Julio Romano, and 
all together admirable. The Duke look d 
« upon it earneſtly, and became ſo in Love 
<« with it, that he could not forbear beg- 
« ging it of the Pope, when he came to 
„ Rome. His Holinels very graciouſly 
« gave it him, and order'd his Secretary 
e to write to Ofavian di Medici, to put 
c the Picture up in a Cale, and ſend it to 
Mantua. Oftavian, who was a great 
Lover of Painting, and loath to deprive 
_« Florence of ſuch a Rarity, invented an 
« Excuſe to defer ſending it, pretending 
C that the Frame was not rich enough, and 
« he would get one fitted up for it. This 
"8: — gave OH avian Time to have it co- 
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py'd, which was done by Andrea de 
Sarto, who imitated e'en the little Spots 


© that were upon it. This Piece was ſo 


like the Original, that Oflavian himſelf 


could hardly diſtinguiſh the one from the 


other, and that he might not be deceiv'd, 


he put a private Mark upon the Copy, 
and a few Days alter ſent it to Mantua. 
The Duke receiv'd it with all poſhble 
Satisfaction, not doubting but it was the 


Work of Raphael and Julio Romano. 


The latter, who was then in the Service 


of that Prince, had no Suſpicion, that 
what was his Part of the Picture, was not 
done by himſelf, and had thought it his 


own doing as long as he liv'd, if Vaſari, 
who had icen the Copy while it was 
Drawing, had not diſabus'd him; for 


coming to Mantua, he was mighty well 
cc 


6 


entertain'd by Julio Romano, who ſhew'd 
him all the Duke's Rarities, ſaying, That 


the fine. Thing was fill to be ſeen, 
naming the Picture of Leo X. done by 
Raphael, and ſhewing it him, Vaſari 
« laid, 716 very fine, but tis not Raphael's, 


cc. 


Julio Romano looking on it more atten- 


tively, reply'd, How is it not Raphael's? 


Don't I know my own Work in it? Dont 
1 jee the Strokes of my Pencil, and re- 


« member the ftriking them? Vaſari an- 
cc 


od 


twer'd, Zou don't obſerve it cloſely 


enough ; I afſure you, I ſaw Andrea del 


Sarto draw this very Pifture Behind 


* the 
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« the Canvas you'll ſee a Mark which was 
e put upon it to diftinguiſh it from the Ori- 
By Fulio Romano Ne about the 
icture, and perceiving it was Matter of 


act, held up his Hands with Aſtoniſh- 


„ment, ſaying, I value it as much as if 


« it was Raphael's, and even more; for 


« ?z5 Very 7. ri ſing to ſee /o excellent Aa 


c Mafer /o Wel imitated as to decerve 
.<. ons;” * 


Now if Julio Romano with all his Art 
could thas miſtake a Copy for an Original, 
which was partly his own Drawing, it can't 


be ſuppos'd that ſuch a Critical Skill in 


Painting is eaſily acquired by every one. 
However, it does not follow from hence, 
but that other Gentlemen, beſides thoſe of 
the Profeſſion, may have a Notion of Paini- 
ing, and be, able to know a good Picture, 
wheneyer they ſee it: It is poſlible for a 


Man of Senſe to enter into the moſt mate- 


rial Beauties of an Epic Poem without be- 
ing able to write one. And by reading the 
moſt eminent Authors upon Painting, by 
ſeeing good Collections of Pictures, and ob- 


ſerving the peculiar Manner of the beſt 


Maſters, Gentlemen of a tolerable Taſte, 
tis well known, have become good Judges 
of Painting, and been able to diſcover the 


| Beauties of the fineſt Pieces. I ſhall only 


therefore beg Leave to recommend ſuch Au- 
thors to the young Gentleman as are generally 


= Monſ, de Piles's Art of PAINTING, Pages 72, 3 
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thought to be the moſt curious upon the 


Subject, and conclude my Oblervations up- 


on Painting. 
The beſt Treatiſes 1 have ſeen of this 
kind, are the following. 


1. The Art of Painting by Monſieur de 
Piles. 


2. The laſt Edition of C. A. du Freſioy 8 
Art of Painting by Mr. Graham. 


3. An Eſſay on the Theory of an 8 


by Mr. Richardſon. 

4. Roma Ilufrata. 

Theſe Authors are like good Critics upon 
the Claſics. Their Deſign is to give Gen- 
tlemen a true Taſte of Painting, by point- 
bs. to the peculiar Manner, the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Excellencies of the beſt Maſters, by diſ- 


playing the eſſential Principles of the Art 
in general, and ſhew ing the Pelicacy, the 


Force and Beauty of fine Pieces in parti- 
cular. . 

Monſieur de Piles's Treatiſe was writ on 
Purpoſe to aſſiſt the Taſte of the Curious, 


and enable them to form a Judgment of 
the Works of Paiuters. To this End he 


friſt gives us the Idea of a perfect Painter, 


by pointing to thoſe Qualifications that con- 


ſtitute his Character, and by explaining 
ſuch Particulars as are neceſſary to give 


Beauty and Perfection to a Picture: To 
theſe excellent Remarks is added à ſhort 


Account of ſome of the moſt eminent 
Mafers, Ancient and Modern, where the 


moſt 
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moſt remarkable Incidents of their Lives 
are taken Notice of, and their peculiar Style 
and Expreſſion. delcribed with great Skill 
and Exactneſs. 

Monſieur du Freſnoy's Poetical: Perform- 
ance, when firſt publiſh'd, was look'd upen 
to contain as good Directions for Painting, 


as any thing that was then extant 870 the 


kind. 
„This Author was recommended to Mr. 
« Dryden, who tranſlated him, as one who 


* perfectly underſtood the Rules of Paint- 


“ing; who gave the beſt and moſt conciſe 
« Inſtructions for Performance, and the 


e ſureſt to inform the Judgment of all who 


& lov'd this Noble Art: That they who 
ce before were rather fond of it than Know- 
„ ingly admired it, might defend their In- 
“ clinations by their Reaſon; that they 
« might underſtand thoſe Excellencies, 
« which they blindly valued, ſo as not to 
be farther impos'd on by bad Pieces, and 


% to know when Nature was well imitated 


by the moſt able Maſters.” 

In the laſt Edition of this Work by Mr. 
Graham, there is added, © 4 fhort Account 
_ « of the moſt eminent Painters bath Ancient 
« and Modern, continued dywn lo the pre- 


« ſent Times, according to the Order of 


« their Succeſſion.” Here the Characters of 
the ſeveral Maſters are touch'd in a beauti- 
ful Manner, and the Reader is entertained 

wich an agrecable © Hifory of the Time 


cc when, 


1 
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« when, the Place where, by whoſe In- 
“ ſtructions, and in what particular Sub- 
<« ject each of thoſe Great Men became 
« Famous.” „ 
Mr. Richardſon's Eſſay contains a Va- 
riety of admirable Remarks not only upon 
the Art of Painting in general, but upon 
ſeveral fine Pieces in particular; he makes 
the Art to conſiſt of the following Parts, viz. 
Invention, Expreſſion, Compoſition, Draw- 
ing, Colouring, Handling, Grace, and Great- 
#e/s. Theſe Parts he has explain'd and il- 
luſtrated by ſuch curious Inſtances, as muſt 
give any one that has the leaſt Taſte for 
Painting, a tolerable Notion of the Beauties 
and Perfections of it. However, it muſt be 
_ own'd, ſome Things in this Treatiſe might 
have been as well omitted, eſpecially what 
the Author has ſaid of him/eFf, his Son, and 
the Honourable Nature of his Profeſſion, 
Theſe Particulars are too much like Super- 
numery Figures in a Picture, which I think 
Mr. Richardſon does not admit of. But 
upon the whole, the Eſſay is a curious Per- 
formance, and will furniſh the young Gen- 
tleman with as good Rules for judging of a 
Piece of Painting as any that are extant, 
Roma Illuffrata is a curious {mall Trea- 
tiſe originally writ by Monſieur Raguenet, 
and tranſlated (if I miſtake not) by one 
Mr. Samber. It contains a Deſcription of 
ſome of the moſt beautiful Pieces of Paini- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, at or near 
. 8 Rome. 


* 
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Rome. The ſeveral Pieces are deſcribed by 
the Author in ſuch an elegant, ſuch a lively 
Manner, as none but a Perſon of the moſt 
exquiſite Taſte could poſſibly be capable of. 
His Obſervations are truly Critical and illu- 
ſtrative of the Beauties and Blemiſnes of 
the few but curious Subjects he treats of. 
In ſhort, he ſeems to have enter'd into the 
nobleft, the fineſt Ornaments and Delicacies 
in the Arts above-mention'd, his Deſcrip- 
tions being often ſo very beautiful and pa- 
thetical, as to affect a Perſon with a Com- 10 
paſſion, or a Surprize, a Terror or a Pleaſure lj 
equal to the Sight of the Originals. 8 tl 
This therefore, and the foregoing Trea- —_— 
tiſes are humbly recommended to the Peru= hy 
{al of the young Gentleman. As they can- 5 
not fail to be an agreeable Amuſement to ne 
him under the Fatigue of his more neceſ= | 
 fary Studies, ſo they may poſlibly ſerve to Ws 
aſſiſt his Taſte, and enable him to form a in 
tolerable. Judgment of a good Fees of "ls 
PAINTING, | 1 


Of ARCHITECTURE. 
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2255) RCHITECTURE is the Art of 
2 a Ke Building ; its Excellence conſiſts 
nin ſuch a regular Diſpoſition of 
| the Materials employ'd in an 
Edifice, as ſhall give it Strength and Con- 
venience, Beauty and Proportion: When 
_ theſe Properties are found united in the 
{ame Structure, the Work is allow'd to be 
perform'd in a maſterly Manner, and ac- 
cording to the beſt Rules of Architecture. 

The Time when this beautiful Art was 
firſt invented, is very uncertain. As Na- 
ture muſt neceſſarily direct Mankind to ſe- 
cure themſelves from the Inclemencies of 
Seaſons, and the Incurſions of Enemies, Ar- 
chitecture is preſumed to have been one of 
the firſt Inventions human Reaſon was ca- 
pable of. In the earlieſt Ages of the World 
we are inform'd, that a City was built by 
Enoch, in order (as is ſuppos'd by ſome) to 
defend himſelf and his Family againſt the 
Poſterity of Abel, whom Cain the Father 
of Enoch had murdered. The Materials 
8 -- at 
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that were made uſe of in thoſe ancient 
Times, or the Manner in which they were 
put together, is not eaſy to be determined 
at this Junture, Immediately after the | 
Flood, we find the Babel-ProjeFors making =_ . 
uſe of Brick and Slime inſtead of Mortar. il: 
What Rules or Orders were obſery'd by ji 
theſe early Builders, whether they embel- = 
| liſhed their Works with any conſiderabe 
Ornaments, or whether they chiefly conſult- | 
ed Bulk, Grandeur or Conveniency, are En- . 


quiries perhaps more curious than uſeful, and =_ 
therefore need not be inſiſted upon. 1 


With regard to the Greatneſs or Bulk * 
« of Structures, we find the Ancients, (to 94 
« uſe Mr. Addi 2 s Words) eſpecially among 
the Eaſtern Nations of the World infinite- 
Iy ſuperiour to the Moder ns For not to 
« mention the Tower of Babel, of which an 
4 old Author lays, there were the Founda. 
« tions to be ſeen in his Time, which look'd 
like a ſpacious Mountain, what could be 
“more noble than the Walls of Babylon, its 
Hanging Gardens, and its Temple to Jupi- 
ter Belus, that roſe a Mile high by eight ſe- 
veral Stories, each Story a Furlong in 
« Height, and on the Top of which was the 
* Babylonian Obſervatory © I might here 
“ likewiſe take Notice of the huge Rock 
that was cut into the Figure of Semiramis, 
“with the ſmaller Rocks that lay by it in 
« the Shape of tributary Kings: The pro- 


< digious 1, or artificial Lake, which took 


in 


cc 
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« the whole Euphrates, until ſuch time as 
* a new Canal was form'd for its Reception, 
* with the ſeyeral Trenches through which 
« that River was convey'd. I Know there 


« are Perſons who look upon ſome of theſe 
„Wonders of Art as fabulous; but I cannot 
„ find any Grounds for ſuch a Suſpicion, 


C unleſs it be that we have no ſuch Works 
among us at preſent.* There were in- 
* deed many greater Advantages for Build- 


* ing in thoſe Times, and in that Part of 


J the World, than have been met with ever 
C 
* Men liv'd generally on Paſturage, which 
* requires a ſmaller Number of Hands than 
* Agriculture : There were few 'Trades to 
** employ the buſy Part of Mankind, and 
fewer Arts and Sciences to give Work to 
Nen of ſpeculative Tempers; and what 
© was more than all the reſt, the Prince was 
« abſolute ; ſo that when he went to War, 


« he put himſelf at the Head of the whole 


People, as we find Semiramis leading her 


ce three Millions to the Field, and yet over- f 
„ power'd by the Number of her Enemies. 


& It is no Wonder therefore, when ſhe was 
« at. Peace, and turn'd her Thoughts on 
« Building, that ſhe could accompliſh 1o 
« great Works, with ſuch a prodigious 


„MNultitude of Labourers ; beſides that in 
* her Climate, there was {mall Interruption _ 


of Froſts and Winters, which make the 


cee Cn Ap. III. upon Cuxo0noLoGy, 


« Northern 


ince, The Earth was extremely fruitful, 


5 as _ 1 A *a A 
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Northern Workmen lie half the Year idle. 
« might mention too, among the Benefits 
« of the Climate, what Hi/forians ſay of the 
« Earth, that ſweated a Bitumen, or natural 
« kind of Mortar, which is doubtleſs the 
« ſame with that mentioned in Holy Writ, 
c as contributing to the Structure of Babel. 
Slime they uſed inſtead of Mortar.” 
The beautiful Manner of Building that af- 
terwards prevail'd amongſt the Ancients, and 
that conſiſted of certain Orders and Rules 
laid down by the great Maſters of Archi- 
tecture, is ſuppos d by ſome to have ow'd 
its Origin to Hints taken from the moſt ſim- 
ple Materials, that are employ'd in Building : 
'The Patrons of this Opinion diſcover, or at 
| leaſt imagine they diſcover a Reſemblance 
between the Parts of a Structure in its utmoſt 
Simplicity, and the moſt elegant Ornaments 
of Architecture They ſay, that the Pieces 9 
of Timber which the Roofs and Floors of 1 
Houſes are made of, were the Original of | 
Stone and Marble Pillars, of Architraves,* 


—Y - | 


Te | 


_ * Architrave is ſaid to be a Compound of two Lan- 
guages, dexn, Principalis & Trabs; it's the firſt Member 
of that which Architects call Entablature; in Chimnies the 
Architrave is the Mantle; over the Jambs of the Doors 
and Lintels of Windows it's call'd the Hyperthron, from 
the Greek vip, ſuper and Sypa, Janua, or Oftium. | 
_ Friſe, is that Part that is between the Architrave and the 
Cornice, © „ | | 
 _ Trigliph, from Tpis ter, and yaup©@- Scxlptura; becauſe 

it's divided into three Parts and engraved ; it is a Mem- 
ber in the Freeze of the Doric Order directly upon every 
Pillar, and in certain Spaces in the Intercolumniations. 


Friſes, 
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Friſes, Trigliphs, Cornices, and other Parts 
that conſtitute a fine Piece of Architecture. 
The Pillars that are taper, that are ſmaller 
at Top than at Bottom, they are of Opinion, 
were invented in Imitation of the Bodies or 
Trunks of Trees, and their Uſe was taken 
from the Poſts that are employed by Work- 
men to ſupport their Buildings. The Archi- 
traves that are laid acroſs the Pillars, they 
imagine reſemble the Summers that join ſe- 
veral Poſts together, and the Friſes are 
thought to imitate the Muring that is rais d 
upon the Sammers betwixt the Ends of the 
Beams that are laid directly upon the Pillars. 
The Triglyphs, they ſay, repreſent the Ceil- 
ine, or Joyner's Work which was made up- 
on the Ends of the Beams to preſerve them ; 
and the Cornices, are as it were the extreme 
Parts of the Jois. The Modillions reſem- 


ble the Ends of the Sheers ; the Dentels the 


Ends of the principal Rafters, and the Fron- 
tons are made in Imitation of the Firms or 
Girders upon which is laid the Roof of the 
Houſe. This is one Account that is given 
of the Original of Architecture, which J 
think is too plauſible to be entirely rejected 
as chimerical. The Greeks, to whom we 
ove ſeveral uſeful Inventions, are thought to 
be the Authors of this Art, at leaſt of thoſe 
beautiful Orders that now make an eſſen- 
tial Part of it, viz. the Doric, the Tonic, 
and the Corinthian, Theſe, we are told, 
were firſt praQtisd in Greece, and from. 
| thence 
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thence communicated to the reſt of the 
World. 
The Doric Order, it is the W681 0 Opi- 
nion, was ſo called from one King Dorus 


This Prince built a magnificent Temple in 
the City of Argos, and dedicated it to the 


Goddeſs uno. The Structure was thought 
ſo admirable for Strength and Beauty, that 
when Ion, at the Head of a Colony left 
Greece, and ſettled in Aa, he cauſed ſe- 
veral Temples to be built after the ſame 


Model, which therefore obtain'd the N ame 


of the "Doric Order. 
The Tonic Order took its 83 from the 


 Jonians, who are ſaid to be the Authors of 


It, Theſe People had for their Deity the 
_ Goddeſs Diana, whom they worſhipp'd 


under the Shape of a fine young Lady : 


When therefore they were to build a Tem- 


ple to her, they thought it neceſſary to 


make ſome Alterations in the Proportions 
and Ornaments of the Doric Order, and 
to make their Edifice more ſuitable to the 
airy Nature of the Deity they ador'd: And 
accordingly they work'd the Pillars more 
tapering, the better to repreſent the Shape 


of the Goddeſs, adding ſuch Ornaments as 
were thought agreeable to the Delicacy of 


her Dreſs, Thus they adorn'd the Pillars 


with Baſes in Imitation of the Buskind 


_. Ornaments of the Legs and Feet wore by 
the Ladies in thoſe Days, and made the 


Channetlings deeper, intending thereby to 
1 repreſent | 
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repreſent the Foldings and Plaits of a fine 
light Garment. Volutes or Scrowles like- 
wiſe were put upon the Capital, in Imita- 
tion of a young Lady's Head-Dreſs, whoſe 
Hair beautifully deſcending from the Top 
of her Head, was wont in thoſe Days to 


be curl'd up in airy Ringlets under each 
Ear. This is the Account that is given 


of the Origin and Meaning of the Ionic 

Order. 
The Corinthian Order is diſtinguiſhable 
from the nic only by the Capital, the 
Capital of the former being ſomething more 
beautifully adorned than that of the latter. 


The Ornaments of this Capital reſemble 


the Leafs of Brauch-Urſine, and Roſes, and 
are ſaid to have been copied from them, 


and added to the Ionic Order by one Calli- 


machus, an Athenian : This ingenious Artiſt 


had oblerved the Leafs of the aboyemen- 


tioned Plant grow round a Basket that was 
plac'd upon the Tomb of a young Corin- 


thian Lady, and that chanced to ſtand up- 


on the Middle of the Plant. He was won- 


derfully pleas'd with the Figure, and 
thought it would be no inconſiderabie Ad- 


dition to the Beauty of the Jonic Order. 
He therefore repreſented the Basket by the 
7 Os" or V * of the e TE 


* * ſi SA a Dram, avd aſe a Veſſel ; and as 
Terms of Architecture, ſtand for that part of the Bottom of 
the Frontons which anſwers the —_ of the Freeze, 


an 
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an Abacus in Imitation of the Tile with 
which the Basket was coyered, and making 
Volutes or Scrowls that reſembled the Stalks 
or little Branches of the Plant, which addi- 
tional Ornaments made a third Order calld 
the Corinthian, from the Country of the 
young Lady upon whoſe Tomb the beauti- 
ful Model was obſeryed. Theſe were pro- 
bably the only Orders that were praQis'd by 
the ancient Greeks, they being ſufficient (if ju- 
diciouſly made uſe of) to give Strength and 
Beauty to any Building whatſoeyer : For 
whether a Structure is deſigned to be Airy 
or Grand, Delicate or Magnificent, Light or 

Solemn, the Orders above- mentioned will 
fully anſwer the Purpoſe intended, and give 
a beautiful Decorum to the Work. 

From the Greeks, Architecture was com- 
municated to the Latins, who added two 
Orders more to the three above-mentioned, 
viz, the Tuſcan, and the Compound, the laſt 
of which is made up of the Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Coriuthian; but as Writers give us 
nothing remarkable with regard to the Ori- 
gin or Invention of theſe two Orders, the 
Reader muſt be contented to learn their re- 
ſpective Forms and Proportions ſrom ſuch 
Books as will be recommended in the fol- 
| lowing Part of theſe Remarks. At Rome 


— 


* Abacus, from & ga, ſignifies a ſquare Trencher ; it is 
tat quadrangular Piece commonly accompany'd with a 
Cymatium, and ſerves inſtead of a Drip or Corcna to the 


Capital. 
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Architecture was greatly encouraged by the 


Curious, and practisd in its higheſt Per- 
fection, ſeveral of the ancient Structures that 


are remaining in that City being ſtill the Cu- 


rioſity and Wonder of the polite World. 


FVitruvins the learned Roman Architect had 


for his Patrons no leſs Perſons than the two 
great Emperors Julius Cæſar, and Auguſtus, 


and though he chanc'd to be employ'd in 


few Works of any conſiderable Bulk or 
Magnificence, yet his Rules for Architecture 


were highly eſteemed by the Ancients, and 


are ſtill a Standard for Practice amongft the 
Moderns, _ 


Indeed, when the Goths, and other barba- 


rous Nations broke in upon the Empire, 


and Arts and Sciences became a Sacrifice to 
Ignorance and Barbarity, Architecture was 


loſt in the general Confuſion, and the Rules 


of Vitruvins were entirely diſregarded. 1n- 
ſtead of the beautiful Orders recommended 
and explained by that great Artiſt, an odd, 
fanciful, diſproportioned Way of Building 


took place, which was afterwards call'd the 


Gothic, from the barbarons People that in- 
troduc'd it. Moſt of the ancient Structures 


in England, and other Parts of Europe are of 
this Kind, which is the Reaſon that ſome of 


our largeſt and moſt magnificent Churches 
are vaſtly inferior to the Heathen Temples, 
that were much leſs in Bulk, © Let any 
one reflect, ſays Mr. Addi/on, on the Dit- 
i 2 tion of Mind he finds in himſelf at his 


« fuſt 
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ec firſt Entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, 


& and how his Imagination is fill'd with 


0 lomething great and amazing, and at the 
cc 


g 
cc 


* 


Gothic Cathedral, tho' it be five times 


e from nothing elſe but the Greatneſs of 
„ Manner in the one, and the Meanneſs in 


ce the other.” The Moderns therefore have 


long ſince laid aſide the Gothic Way of 


Building, and are return'd to the ancient 


Taſte, they having found the Rules and 


Maxims laid down by the Greek and Roman 


Architects, to be the only Rules that are 


perfectly conſiſtent with Beauty and true 


Greatneſs. 
'The Uſefulneſs and Excellence - Archi- 


tefure will appear, if we conſider how much 


1t contributes to the Convenience and Satiſ- 


faction of Life in general. As moſt ciyiliz'd 


Nations have ow'd their Security to their 
Skill in this Art, ſo where this kind of 
_ Knowledge has been wanting, Mankind have 
been continually expos'd to the Inſults. of 
their Neighbours, and perhaps been oblig'd 


to wander from Place to Place for want of a 
proper Defence to ſecure them in their Poſ- 
| ſeſſions. Architecture therefore well deſerves 
the Care of every well regulated State, it 


being an Art that aſſiſts us in building not 
only magnificent Houſes and Places of Wor- 
ſhip, but Ships, Caſtles, and other Structures 
Bb 3 _ neceſlary 


ſame time conſider how little in Propor- 
© tion he is affected with the Inſide of a 


larger than the other, which can ariſe 
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neceſſary for the Defence and Ornament of 
Society. But as it is not the Intention of 
theſe Papers to conſider Architecture in this 
extenſive View, * I ſhall only oblerve that 
ſome little Skill in the Art of building 
Houſes is a very uſeful Piece of Knowledge, 
and worthy the Notice of every Gentle- 
man. One thing that particularly contri- 
butes to the Satisfaction and Credit of 
a Perſon of Diſtinction, is a good Houle, 
Should a Gentleman therefore be oblig'd to 
büild one, and know little or nothing of 
the Affair; ſhould he entirely truſt to a 
Maſter-Bullder; thould he wholly depend 
upon him for draw. ing and contriving the 
Model, for purchaſing Materials, and em- 
ploying Workmen, he might poſſibly be 
cheated by his Director, and at laſt be 
laugh'd at by Mankind after he has taken 
ſome Pains to build for their Entertainment, 
Inſtances of this kind are too frequent to be 
taken notice of. In the following Obſer- 
vations therefore, T ſhall point out a few 
Particulars in relation to Architecture, that 
It may not be improper for a Gentleman to 

be acquainted with, 

Fir then, It is neceſſaty that he knows 
enough of the Art of Deſgning, to be able 
to draw the Plan or Model of a Houſe, or 


— 


1 The Uſe of Military and Naval Arc bitecture 1s ; raken 
Notice of in a beautiful little Treatiſe upon the Uſeful» 
nels of Mathematical Learning, writ by r. Strong, ſome- 
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at leaſt to underſtand ſuch a Thing when 
he ſees it. 

_ Secondly, That he gets ſuch a Knowledge 
of the Orders and Proportions obſery'd in 
Architecture, as ſhall help to give him 
ſome Notion of the Beauty or Excellence 
of a fine Pile of Building. 2 
_ If, Then its neceſſary that a Gentleman 
knows as much of the Art of Defgning, as 
to be able to draw the Plan or Model of a 
Houſe, or at leaſt to underſtand ſuch a 
Thing, when he ſees it. Without ſome 
Skill of this kind, the Beauty and Convye- 
nience of a Structure muſt depend upon the 
Fancy of a Builder, and the Satisfaction of 
a Gentleman be at the Mercy of a Perſon, 
who perhaps has more regard for his Money, 
than his real Advantage. But by ſeeing a 
Plan of the whole, a Gentleman will be 
able to judge of the Convenience of the 
reſpective Parts, and by taking their Di- 
menſions, be capable of computing the Ex- 
pence of the Materials, and the Wages of 
the Workmen with tolerable Exactneſs. It 
has therefore been Matter of Wonder to the 
thinking World, that we have ſo few 
Schools in this Kingdom that teach the Art 
of Deſigning, which is ſo particularly uſe- 
ful not only for Gentlemen, but Tradeſmen 
of all kinds, In Holland Youth are gene- 
rally taught to Draw at the ſame Shoots 
where they learn Writing and Arithmetic , 
and if the Practice was introduced amongſt 
5 „ I: 
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us, I cannot think but Gentlemen and 
75 radeſien would both find their Accounts 
in it, The Books that teach the Art of 
Drawing, are more properly recommended 
in my Remarks upon Painting; to which 
therefore I refer the Reader. 
24ly, Another Particular neceſſary to be 
acquired by a Gentleman with regard to 
Architecture, is ſuch a Knowledge of the 
Orders and Probor tions obſerved by the 
ancient Greek and Roman Architects, as 
ſhall help to give him ſome Notion of the 
beautiful Nature of a good Pile of Build- 
ing. Without ſome Acquaintance with 
the Orders and Proportions of Architecture, 
*tis impoſſible to make a proper Judgment 
of the Beauty or Excellence of any Fabrick 
whatſoever. A Perſon, 'tis granted, with- _ 
out any extraordinary Skill of this kind, 
may be ſenſibly affected at the Sight of a 
magnificent Structure, and conclude it to be 
the Work of ſome great Maſter. How- 
ever, was he ask'd the Reaſon of his Opi- 
nion, *tis certain he would be at a Loſs to 
defend it. It is a regular Diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral Orders of Architefure, and an 
exact Obſervance of the Proportion of their 
_ reſpective Parts, which gives that Force, 
and Beauty, and Greatneſs of Manner, 
 evhich is ſo much admir'd in good Build- 
ings. The Greeks and Romans were ſo 
happy in adjuſting the Height and Breadth, 
and Bulk of the ſeveral Parts of an Edifice, 
ö that 
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that any great Neglect of their Rules has 


been found to be a Deviation from Proportion 
and Beauty itſelf. In ſhort, wherever the 
Rules of the Ancients have been diſregard- 

ed, and little fanciful Ornaments have been 


introduc'd (as in Gothic Buildings) there 


is nothing of that Magnificence or Gran- 


deur, that appears in Structures built after 


the Greek or Roman Models. 

„A ſmall Building, where the ancient 
« Greatneſs of Manner is obſerved, has 

« {ſuch a Force upon the Imagination, that 

it ſhall give the Mind nobler Ideas than 
one of twenty times the Bulk, where 

« the Manner is ordinary or little.” Mr. 


Addiſon has a good Obſervation to this Pur- 


| Pole, quoted from Monſieur Freart's Pa- 
rallel of the Ancient and Modern Archi- 


teFure, which will ſerve to let us ſee what 


is meant by Greatneſs of Manner, and 


therefore may not improperly be inſerted in 


this Place, © I am obſerving (lays he) a 
Thing which in my Opinion is very cu- 
« rious, whence it proceeds, that in the 


« ſame Quantity of wa power” the one 


& Manner ſeems great and magnificent, and 
the other poor and trifling ; the Reaſon 
&« jg fine and uncommon. I ſay then, that 


c to introduce into Architecture this Gran- 
4 deur of Manner, we ought ſo to proceed, 


<« that the Diviſion of the principal Mem- 
« hers of the Order may conſiſt but of few 


Parts, that they may be all great, 0 
( O 
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1 Of ARCHITECTURE. 


of a bold and ample Relievo and Swelling; 

and that the Eye beholding nothing little 
© and mean, the Imagination may be more 
.Y vigorouſly touch'd and affected with the 
« Work that ſtands before it. For Exam- 
« ple; in a Cornice, if the Gola or Cima- 
te 7;um of the Corona, the Coping, the Mo- 
. Aillions, or Dentelli, make a noble Shew 
e by their Projections, if we ſee none of 
that ordinary Confuſion which is the Re- 
« ſult of thoſe little Cavities, quarter 
« Rounds of the Affragal, and I know 
4 not how many other intermingled Parti- 
& culars, which produce no Effect in great 
« and maſſy Works, and which very un- 
« profitably take up Place, to the Preju- 
dice of the principal Member, it is moſt 
certain that this Manner will appear So- 
« lemn and Great ; as on the contrary, that 
« will have but a poor and mean Effect, 
„ where there is a Redundancy of thoſe 


cc ſmaller Ornaments which divide and 
„ ſcatter the Angles of the Sight into 


e ſuch a Multitude of Rays, ſo preſs'd to- 
&« gether that the whole will appear but a 
« Confuſion,” 
Mr. Addiſon goes on and illuſtrates the 
Remark with the following Obſervations. 
« Among all the Figures in Architedture, 
cc there are none that have a greater Air 
ec than the Concave and the Convex, and 
« ye find in all the Ancient and Modern 
« Architecture, as well i in the remote _ 
| (c of. 
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Of ARCHITECTURE. 38x 
of China, as in Countries nearer Home, 
that round Pillars and yaulted Roofs 
make a great Part of thoſe Buildings 
which are defign'd for Pomp and Magni- 
ficence : The Reaſon I take to be, be- 
cauſe in thoſe Figures we generally ſee 
more of the Body than in thoſe of other 
kinds. There are indeed Figures of Bo- 
dies where the Eye may take in two 
thirds of the Surface; but as in ſuch 
Bodies the Sight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral 
Angles, it does not take in one uniform 
Idea, but ſeveral Ideas of the ſame kind. 
Look upon the Outſide of a Dome, your 
Eye half ſurrounds it; look up into the 
Inſide, and at one Glance you have all 
the Proſpect of it; the entire Concavity 
falls into your Eye at once, the Sight 
being as the Centre that collects and ga- 
thers into it the Lines of the whole Cir- 
cumference :. In a ſquare Pillar the Sight 
often takes in but a fourth Part of the 
Surface; and in a ſquare Concave muſt 
move up and down to the different Sides, 
before it is Maſter of all the inward 
Surface. For this Reaſon the Fancy is 
infinitely more ſtruck with the View of 


the open Air and Sky that paſſes thro' 


© an Arch, than what comes thro” a Square, 
or any other Figure. The Figure of the 
Rainbow does not contribute lels to its 
Magnificence, than the Colours to its 
Beauty, as it is yery poctically — : 

: . . 
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c by the Son of Sirach. Look upon the 
© Rainbow, and praiſe him that made it; 
& very beautiful it is in its Brightneſs ; it 
« encompaſſes the Heavens with a glorious 
Circle; and the Hands of the 2 High 105 
« have bended it.. 
From all which it appears wherein that 
Greatneſs of Manner conſiſts, which gives 
ſuch Force and Beauty, and Magnificence 
to fine Buildings. In ſhort, from hence it 
is evident, that nothing is truly great or 
beautiful in Architecture but what is form'd 
upon the Ancient Models, and agreeable to 
thoſe Rules and Maxims laid down by the 
Greek and Roman Architects; and that a 
Number of little trifling Ornaments in a 
Building are like Puns in an Epic Poem, 
rather Blemiſhes than Beauties, and take 
off from the Magnificence of the principal 


Deſign. The Manner of the Ancients then 
being the Standard of Beauty and Gran= | 


deur in Building, I ſhall only beg Leave 
to recommend a Treatiſe or two that ma 
ſerve to give the young Gentleman lome 
Notion of the Orders and Rules obſerv'd 
by the Ancients, and conclude my Obſer- 
vations upon Architecture. 
Boobs proper - to be read upon this Sub- | 
jet are, 

Pip, An Abridement of the Architec- 
ture of Vitruvins by Monſieur Perrault, in 


Engliſh. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, A Parallel of the Ancient Ar- 
chitedture with the Modern, written in 
French by Monfieur Freart, and tranſlated 
into Enghyfo by Fobn Evelyn, Eſq; with 
Additions. 

Theſe two Books will ſerve to give the 

Reader a tolerable Notion of Architecture, 

both Performances being chiefly employ'd 
in explaining the Terms of the Art, and the 
| Nature and Proportions of the leyeral 

Orders made uſe of in Building. 


of 
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EN ATL DART is that Art that 
CR ES teaches the Knowledge of thoſe 
Marks of Honour commonly 
call'd Coats of Arms. Its chief 
Uſe conſiſts in explaining the 


f ſeveral Di#1n10ns eſtabliſh'd amongſt Man- 


kind, in enabling us to pay a proper Re- 


gard to Perſons of Rank and Quality, in 


aſſiſting us to trace the Genealogies of Fa- 


milies, and in exciting Gentlemen to imi- 
tate the Virtues of their Anceſtors. A Coat 


of Arms is often a publick Teſtimony of the 
| Merit of a Family, and in ſome Caſes a 
ſort of Direction for paying them that Re- 


ſpect that is due to their Di#in#1on, the 
Rules of Precedency being regulated ac- 


_ cording to the reſpective Aichievements of 
Perſons : Unleſs therefore Gentlemen know 
ſomething of this kind of Knowledge, they 
will be apt to miſtake the Reſpect that is 


due to Perſons of Rank and Condition; and 
What is more material, want a Motive to 


virtuous Actions, which the Merit of their 
Anceſtors muſt naturally and ſtrongly ſug- 


geſt, The 
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The Cuſtom of bearing Arms 1s of a very 
ancient Date, and ſuppos'd to be originally 
deriy'd from the Practice of Engraving or 
Painting Devices upon the Shields, Targets, | 
Caſſocks, Banners, and other Inſtruments 0 
peculiar to Military Men. It was uſual 
amongſt the Ancients to have their Hel- 
mets adorn'd with Animals and other Fi- 
gures, that when they drew up their Forces, 
or engag'd in Battle, their Behaviour might 
the better be taken Notice of by their Fel- 
| low-Soldiers, and be a conſpicuous Token 
of their Courage and Bravery. Guillim ſays, 
that Arms were formerly call'd Symbola, 
they being Marks or Badges given the Sol- 
diers by their Commanders, to diſtinguiſh 1 
them as well amongſt themſelves, as from — 
their Enemies. But however this be, or þ 
whatever might give Riſe to theſe Devices, — 
it is certain that theſe Devices were the =—_— 
Original of Coats of Arms. For whereas |} 
they were formerly made uſe of for the 
Purpoſes above- mentioned, in Proceſs of | 
Time they came to be beſtowed upon Per- F 
ſons as Badges of Honour for ſome ſignal | 
Services done their Country: And accord 3 | 
ingly, moſt Writers agree in this, that Arms f 
took their Denomination from thoſe De- : 
Dices, which Martial Men us'd to have 9 
painted or engraved upon their Shields, ; ce. i 
The Antiquity of theſe Devices is very 
remarkable, there being ſcarce a Nation in 
the Univerſe but very ancicntly appropriated 
5 2 . 8 lome- 
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ſomething of this kind to themſelyes, by 
Which they were diſtinguiſh'd from all other 
People. Thus the J/yaelites made choice 
of the Hebrew Letter. Tau, the Scythians 
a Thunderbolt; the Egyptians an Cx; the 
 Phrygians a Swine ; the Thracians, Mars; 
the Romans an Eagle; the Perfans a Bow 
and Arrows ; the Goths a Bear, Kc. Nor 
were theſe Marks of Diſtinction confin'd to 
Countries, Nations, or Proyinces, but Tribes, 
Families, and particular Perſons had their 
Badges or Enfigns by which they were 
known from the reſt of Mankind. At the 
Siege of Troy, we learn from Homer, that 
the Heroes had their reſpective Devices 
upon their Shields, the Shield of Achilles be- 
ing beautifully adorn'd with various Figures, 
and that of Agamemnon having on it a Lyon, 
with this Motto, Terror hic eff Hominum 

e qui hunc gerit eff Agamemnon. * Am- 
phiaraus likewiſe, we are inform'd, in his 
Expedition to Thebes, had for his Arms a 
painted Dragon, and Capaneus, one of the 


* This Account of Agamemnon's Shield is taken from 


-  Giuillims HER AL DRY, but how to reconcile it with the 


Deſcription of that Heroe's Shield given us by Homer, 1s 
the great Difficulty : Homer makes the Device upon his 
Shield to be Gorgon terribly deſcrib'd, as may be ſeen in 
the following Verſes. Eo © 
ITI o' Fmt Togyd BaAogvea TIS n e) ͤ% 

Aziyov Seproperm apt 5 Au Te O26. 
Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its Field, 

And circling Terrors fill d th'expreſſive 22 
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Seven Captains that beſieg'd the City bore 
the many-headed Hydra; Ulyſſes likewiſe 
had for his Device a Dolphin and a Typhon 
breathing out Flames of Fire; and the At- 
chievement of Perſeus (to mention but few _ 
more) was Meduſa's Head; that of An- 
 #w%Ghus, a Lyon with a white Wand ; that 
of. Theſens, an Ox; that of SeJeucus, a Bull; 
and that of Augu/fus, a Sphynx. The com- 
mon Soldiers as was obſerv'd above, had 
_ thele Devices given them by their Com- 

manders to diſtinguiſh them from their Ene- 
mies; whereas Emperors, Generals, Cap- 
tains, and other Officers are ſuppos'd to 
have choſen ſuch Bearings for themſelves 
as beſt ſuited their Rank and Station, or 
elſe were thought to reſemble ſome Virtue, 
Quality or Character, that they were parti- 
cularly fond of. This is the Account that 
Writers give of the Original and Uſe of 
Arms in the early Ages of the World. 
After a long Tract of Time, theſe Ho- 
nourable Marks of Diſtinction became the 
peculiar Privilege of Kings and Sovereigns, 
and Chief Commanders, who beſtowed them 
upon Perſons of Merit, as publick Rewards 
and laſting Teſtimonies of their good Ser- 

vices ; the firſt Prince, we read of, that 

took this Method of rewarding the Bravery 

of his Soldiers was Alexander the Great : 

This victorious Monarch was remarkably 

generous to thoſe that behay'd well in his 

Service, and recompenc'd their Conduct | 
es NE +. with 
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with expenſive and uncommon Marks of 
Favour. Arifotle his Tutor therefore, in 
order to diyert the Current of his Bounty 
another Way, advis'd him to diſtinguiſh 
his deſerving Subjects by ſuch Badges of 
Honour as might deſcend to their Poſterity ; 
juſtly concluding that ſuch laſting Teſtimo- 
nies of a Prince's Fayour, and their own 
Merit, would be a likely Means to keep 
up their Courage, and ſecure their Fidelity 
and Allegiance. 5 = 
From this Period, tis preſum'd by ſome 
that Arms became the Hereditary Privilege 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans in the 
{ame Senſe as they are now the Properties 
of modern Families. Others obſerve that 
the Greeks and Romans had a kind of Houſe- 
hold Images, which was the only Proof they 
had of the Antiquity of their Families, 
and that Coats of Arms properly ſo call'd, 
were utterly unknown to them, there not 
being the leaſt Mention made of them or of 
any Regulation about them either in their 
Laws, Hiſtories, or Records of any kind | 
whatſoever. This latter Opinion is in ſome | 
Meaſure true, and yet not abſolutely a 
Confutation of the former. It is granted, 
there is no Notice taken, either in the 
Greek or Roman Laws, of Heraldry ſtrictly 
io called, of Blazoning or Marſhalling 
Coats of Arms, theſe Particulars being the 
Improvements of much later Ages than the 
Times of the ancient Greeks or Romans. 
Howeyer, 
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However, tho' the Buſineſs of Heraldry 
was not reduc'd to any certain Rules in 
thoſe early Ages, though the Art of Bla- 
Zoning and Marſhalling Coats was un- 
known to the Ancients, yet 'tis evident, 
that amongſt the Greeks, Coats of Armour, 


and other ſuch Honourable Marks of Di- 


ſtinction were often conferr'd upon Perſons 

of Merit, which deſcended to their Chil- 
dren, and gave them a Precedency to their 
_ PFellow-Subjets, Thus when Alexander 
Was oblig'd to part with ſome of his diſ- 
abled Men in Perfa, he diſmiſs'd them 

with magnificent Rewards, and order'd that, 
when they came into Greece, they ſhould 


ſit on the beſt and foremoſt Seats at all Pub- 


lick Shows, and be diſtinguiſh'd with 
_ Crowns or Chaplets of Flowers.“ By the 
Laws of Greece likewiſe, it was provided, 
that if Parents were kill'd in the Service 
of their Country, their Children, when of 
Age, ſhould be preſented with a whole 
Suit of Armour, and be honour'd with the 
firſt Seats in all Publick Places. From all 
which it appears at leaſt that Perſons of 
| Merit amongſt the Ancients were diſtin- 
guiſh'd by ſuch Marks of Honour, as bore 
a very near Reſemblance to what we now 
call Coats of Arms. 5 „ 

During the Imperial Government of 
Theodofius, and in the Time of Charles 


E Plutarch 's Life of Alexander. 


Ce 2 Ga) 
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the Great, the Buſineſs of Heraldry was 
greatly improv'd and Arms became much 
more frequent than formerly. For whereas. 
at. firſt they were confin'd to the Camp, and 
were the- peculiar Privilege of Military 
Men, in Proceſs of Time they came to be 
beſtow'd upon Perſons of Learning and Me- 
rit of all kinds; upon Perſons that had 
been ſerviceable to their Country in any Ca- 
pacity whatſoever. This Method of re- 
e. Aing Merit is aſerib'd to the Bounty of 
Charles the Fourth, who, conceiving that 
the Services of good - Miniſters and able 
_ Counſellors, were of no leſs Importance to 
a State, than che Conduct of Generals and 
Military Commanders, was of Opinion, 
that they ought to be equally conſider ; 
that the ſame Marks of Honour ought to 
be the Reward of their reſpective Merits. 
And accordingly, we are told, he conferr'd 
a Coat of Arms upon one Bartholus, a great 
Civilian, who is ſuppos'd to have been the 
firſt of the Profeſſion, that became intitled . 
to that Honourable Privilege. x 
The generous Example of this Emperor 
has been ſince followed by moſt civiliz'd 
Princes in the World, the good Services of 
Subjects having been frequently rewarded 
by their Sovereigus with Coats of Arms. 
As therefore Gentlemen of Worth and Di- 
ſtinction are particularly concern'd in the 
Buſineſs of Heraldry, as without ſome 
Fill of this Kind, they muſt be ignorant of 
2 the 
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the Riſe and Merit of their Families, it 
may not be improper in the following Re- 


marks to point out a few Particulars, that 


may ſerve to give them ſome {mall Notion 
of this curious Amuſement. 


The Art of Heraldry conſiſts in 22 = 


Soning and Marſhalling Coats of Arms. 
The Word Blagoning is a Term of Art 
borrow'd from the French Word Embla- 


ſoner; and ſignifies diſplaying or explaining. 


the ſeveral Emblems and Colours of an At- 
chievement in proper Terms. By Mar ſhal- 
ling is underſtood the joining divers Arms 
in one Shield: But as the Compaſs of my 


Deſign will not permit me to be particular 
upon this Head, I muſt beg Leave to refer 


the Reader to ſuch Books as treat of it, and 
content myſelf with making a few general 


Obſervations upon the Art of Blazoning. 
In order to Blaæon a Coat in a judicious 


Manner, it will be neceſſary that the young 


Gentleman has a Regard to the following 


Particulars : 


1. Some Rules neceſſary to be obſery d 


in this reſpect. 
23. The Denomination of the Sd Co- 


Jours made uſe of in Heraldry, and the 


Manner in which they are expreſs'd or de- 
_— in Yhite and Black. 


. The Names and Signification of the 
a Emblems and Figures that are found in 
Coats, viz. Bordures, Files, Labels, Croſſes, 
Chiefs, Feſſes, Bars, Pales, Piles, Pall Jets, ; 
| ee z Obevrons, 


* 
. 
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Chevrons, Bends, Saltiers, Ine ſcoc heons, 


Orles, &c. 


The Rules to be obſery'd in Bla xoning 
an Atchievement are as follow, vi. 


Raule I. Begin firſt with the Field, and 


then proceed to the Blaæon of the Charge, 


if there is more than one Thing charg'd in 


the Field, name that firſt that lies next the 
FTield, and then that which is more remote, 


Rule II. Uſe as few Words as poſſible, 


and no Repetition of the ſame Words. For 
Particles that connect the Senſe in other 


Sciences, ſuch as (of, or, and, with,) are 


thought unneceſſary in Blaxoning. Thus 


for Inſtance: The Chat of the ancient Family 
of Portman of Orchard, Somerſet, is a Field, 

Or, charg'd with a Flower de Lys, Agure ; 
but in Blagouing the Coat only, the fol- 


lowing Words are made ule of: Or, 4 


Flower de Lys, Azure. 


Again ; the Repetition of the ſame Word 
is carefully ayoided in Blagoning Thus 


for Inſtance: * The Coat of the Luttzrels - 


of Lutterel in the County of Dublin in Ire- 


land, is a Field Argent, charg'd with a Feſs 


3 The Coat of the Lutterels of Dunſter Caſtle in Somer- 
ſet is a Field Or, charg d with a Bend Dexter Sable between 
ſix AMartleis Sable; but when you Blazon the Coat, you ſay 
only Or, a Bend between fix Martlets Sable, 


Sable 
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Sable between three Ozters Sable ; but when 
you Blazon the Coat, yon ſay only ; — 
Argent, a Feſs between three Otters Sable. 


Rule III. Things that are borne in their 


natural Colours are to be Blazowd proper, 


and the Colours are not to be mentioned. 


Rale IV. When any of the under-written 


Particulars make Part of a Coat of Arms, 


their Colours are not mentioned in Blagoning, 


but their Names only, viz. 


Beſants, whoſe Colour is Or. 
Plates, Argent. 

Hurts, Azure. 

Jorteauxes, Gules. 3 
Pellet, or Agreſſes, Sable. 
 Pomeis, Vert. 

_ Golpes, Purpure. 
Orenges, Tenny. 

 Guzes, Sanguine, 


| Theſe are all of the ſame Form in an 
Eſcoc heon, they being all like little Balls or 
Bullets, and are known by their reſpective 


Colours. Thus they that are Or, or Gold 
Colour, are call'd Beſants. They that are 
Argent or White, are call'd Plates, &c. Theſe 
Rules are particularly to be remember'd by 
the young Gentleman that deſires to be able 


to Blazon a Coat of Arms. 


Cc4 2. The 
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2. The next Thing to be learnt is the De- 
nomination of the ſeveral Colours, Metals 
and Furrs made uſe of in Heraldry, and the 
Manner in which they are expreſs d or de- 
lineated, in /hite and Black. 

The Denomination of Colours in Coats of 
Arms is different according to the different 
Ranks of Perſons, to whom they belong. 
Thus the Coats of Gentlemen that are un- 
der the Degree of Nobiles Minores, as Gen- 
ilemen, Ejquires, Knights and Baronets, are 
blazon'd by Colours and Metals; thoſe of 
Noblemen, viz. Barons, V7 3/counts, Earls, 
Mar quiſſes, and Dukes, by Precious Stones 
and thoſe of Emperors, Kings, and Sove- 
reign Princes, by Planets, as may be ſeen 
in the following Columns, where the Pre- 
cious Stones in the Second Column, and the 
Planets in the Third, anſwer to the oppo- 
ſite Colours in the firſt. 


Metals and 3 


Colours. Stones. Planets. 
Oe  — 
Argent — Pearl - Luna 


Gules — Ruby — Mars 
Azure — Saphir — Jupiter 
Sable —— Diamond — Saturn 
Vert —— Emerald — Venus 
Purpure — Amethiſt — Mercury ; 
Tenny — Jacynthe — Dragon's Head 
 Sanguine—- Sardoniix — Dragon's Teil. 


The 
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The Manner in which the ſeveral Co- 
bours in Heraldry are expreſs d or delineated | 


in M. hite and Black is as follows. 
Te: :::] By the black Specks in this 


©4650 53 9946 60 d 


v'haveo ets y 


Or; in the Arms of Noblemen, 


pax; and in thoſe of Kings and Princes, 


Hob. 


my This ſignifies the Colour White, 


and in Gentlemens Arms is bla- 


Princes Luna. 


the Colour Red, which in Gen- 


in thoſe of Noblemen, Roby 3 3 
and in the Arms of Kings, Mars. 

The Hatches in this Eſcocheon 
ſignify Blue or Azure ; and in 
the Arms of Gentlemen, Eſquires, 


S of Noblemen, Saphir, in thoſe 
of Kings, Jupiter. 
(| By the eo Hatches in this 


55 . 1 2 5 
: = le Eſcoc heon is ſignified Black or 


5 Ros Sable The Precious Stone that 
anſwers to this Colour is Dia- 


ond in the Coats of Noble- 


men. 


22127 2 | E/cocheon is ſignified Gola, and 
27772722 in the Arms of Gentlemen, 
D Eſquires, Ic. it is blazon'd. 


20nd Argent, in thoſe of No- 
blemen Pearl, and in thoſe of 


Mm By the Hatches here drawn 
from Top to Bottom is ſignified 


tlemens Arms is blazon'd Gales; 


Sc. is blazon'd Azure; in thoſe 
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men; and the Planet by which it is blazon'd 
J By the Stroaks drawn athwart 
Þ cl in this E/cocheon is ſignified the 
Fl Q Arms of Noblemen it is blazon'd 
by the Precious Stone Emerald; 

Planet Venus „ 
7 By this Eſcocheon is expreſs'd 
e Purpure; a Colour that conſiſts 
[ J little Black: The Precious Stone 
that anſwers to it is the Amethiſt, 


in the Arms of Princes, is Saturn. 
Colour Vert, or Green In the 
and in the Coat of a King or Prince, by the 
of a good deal of Red, and a 
and the Planet is Mercury. | 


There are two other Colours made uſe of 


in Heraldry, viz. Tenny, or Tauny and San- 
gue. 3 „„ * | 

Tenn or Tauny is a bright Colour com- 
pounded of Red and Yellow, and is expreſs'd 
by Hatches like thoſe that denote Purpure. 
The Precious Stone that anſwers to it is Ja- 
cynthe, and is blazon'd in the Coats of Kings 
by the Dragon's Head. . 
Sanguine is likewiſe expreſsd by the ſame 
Fatches as the Purpure, and is much like 
the Colour of Murrey, it being made of Lake, 
with a little Spaniſh-Broum The Precious 
Stone by which this Colour is Vagon' d, is the 
Sardonix ; and in the Arms of Kings and 
Princes it is expreſs'd by the Dragon's Tail. 
The Furrs uſed in Heraldry are Ermine, 

Ermenois, Ermines, Pean, Verry, or Vairy, and 
4 Fo on Vairy 


\ 
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Vairy Copy, all which are explain'd in fo 
clear and eaſy a Manner in the Book of He- 
raldry that is recommended at the Cloſe of 
theſe Remarks, that it would be needleſs to 
ſay any thing upon the Subject. 
3. The laſt and principal Things to be 
regarded in Heraldry, are the Names and 
Signification of the ſeveral Emblems and Fi- 
gures that are found in Coat Armours, vis. 
Bordures, Files, Labels, Croſſes, Chiefs, Feſſes, 
Bars, Pales, Pallets, Chevrons, Bends, Saltiers, 
Tneſcocheons, Orles, Piles, Kc. But as it would | 
be tedious, and utterly inconſiſtent with the 
*ompals of my Deſign to take Notice of the 
1everal Particulars here mention'd, the Rea- 
der muſt be contented to ſee them explain'd' 
in ſuch Authors as treat of them, 
The beſt Book of this kind that I have 
ſeen, is, An Epitome of Guillim by Mr. Blome, 
entitled, THE ART or HERALDR VW. 
This Book will be ſufficient to give the 
young Gentleman a Notion of the ſeveral Par- 
ticulars aboye-mention'd, and inſtruct him. 
in ſuch Things as are chiefly neceſſary to be 
known in the Art of Heraldry. If he deſires 
to ſee a more particular Account of the 
NosiiItY of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the Engliſh Baronets, he may conſult the 
two following Books, viz. 
Britiſh Compendium, or the Rea of 
Honour, being an Account of the Nobility of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 3 4 


EEE 


in 12m0, Lond, 1223, 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh Baronets, or a Genealogical and. 
Hiſtorical Account of their Vamilies, 3 Vols. 
in Tn Lond. 1748. 


As to the Books of Epraliry writ by 135 
Guillim and Morgan, they are fo tedious, fo 


full of idle Stories and trifling Remarks, 
that I can ſcarce think them worth the young 
Gentleman's Peruſal. Heraldry is perhaps at 


beſt but a curious Amuſement, and he that 
employs more than his leiſure Hours in the 


Study of it, will probably have Reaſon to 


wiſh he had ſpent his Time in a more uſe- 


ful Manner. If Gentlemen know enough, 


the Art to be able to Blazon a Coat of Arms, 


if by conſidering their Family- Atchievements, 
and the Merit of their Anceſtors that firſt 


became intitled to them, they are excited 
to a noble Imitation of their Virtues, they 


will poſſibly have ſtudied the Art to a much 
better Purpoſe, than even that Critical Per- 
fon, that can tell you the Coat of Adam, and 
is Maſter of all the whimſical Notions of 


— and * 


The End of the FIRST Vor uur. 
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AGE 46. Line 26. for obeſer d, read obſerv d. p. 56. 
in the Margin, read Fir Bolge, i. e. Viri Belgæ. p. 


I. 12. for Halley read Halley's. p. 65. 1. 18. for Footſteps 
read Footſtep. p. 101.1. 4. for Difizat ties reed Difficulty. - 


p. 104. 1. 8. from the Bottom, for ſubtrat read ſubſtract. p. 


105. 1. 8. for particular, as rend particular. As. p. 113. l. 22. 
for Celarius read Cellarius. p. 117. l. 12. for Nobah read Ho- 
bah. p. 121.1: 14. for a Fable read Fable. p. 165. I. 15. for 


Navity read Nativity. p. 178. 1.30. for credible read incredible. 
p-. 202. 1. 20. for Sulla read Sylla. p. 202. 1. 2. from the Bot- 
tom, for Hiſtorians read Hiſtorian. P- 203. L. 13. for judicous 
read judicious. p 234+ 1.5. from the 

read Deſtruction. p. 245. for Calfhcs read Claflics. p. 249. 
I. the laſt, for impolite read unpolite. p. 253. J. 4. for nam'd 
with theſe read nam'd in Competition with theſe, p. 253. L 5. 


for Epic Poem read the Epic Poem p. 255. 1. 5. for the read 


its. p. 255. 1. 6. for Proceſs read Progreſs, p. 296. 1. 14. after 


Homer, for (.) eg (,) p. 258. 1. 12. for give a more read give 


it a more. p. 259, |. 1 [for careful Magnificence read a careful 
Magnificence. p. 264. 20. for Opinion read Opinions, p. 281. 
I. 21. for 35 read 260. p. 288. in the Margin, for Poeta minores 
read Poetæ minores. p. 297. 1. 2. fir Compoſitions read Compo- 
ſition. p. 301.1. 7,for (3) read (] p. 304. l. 30. for Improvements 
read Improvement. p. 314. in the Margin, for axiomat read 
axiomata, and for maximea read maxime. p. 325. 1. 25. for 


Poſteſterity read Poſterity. p. 350. in the Margin, for F ortunes 
read F ortune, 
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